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PREFACE. 


The present little volume is long overdue; it 
was originally intention to accompany my 

Histoty of Gennan Literature with a briefer in- 
troduction to the subject, and a considerable part 
of the present book dates back to the time of my 
occupation with the History. The point of view 
from which I have regarded the subject will be 
found to be not essentially different from that of 
the larger book ; and, as in the latter, I have 
considered it advisable to keep as far as possible to 
accepted judgments, rather than to obtrude diver- 
gent personal views which in a book of this scope 
there is not room to support. The economy of 
space compared with the larger book has been 
attained by the suppression of detail concerning 
minor writers ; the chief writers and works have, 
on the otlier hand, been dealt with on what may 
seem a disproportionate scale. But this is inevit- 
able in a small book. Apart from this, my 
effort has been rather to lay down general lines 
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of development than to heap up biographical or 
critical detail. The book has been provided with 
somewhat extensiit: chronological tables; the reader 
will, I believe, find the parallel tabulation of events 
in English and other literatures useful in helping 
him to “place" the phenomena and movements of 
German literature. ' 

To my colleague. Prof. R. Priebsch, I have to 
express my warm thanks for his- valuable aid in 
reading the proof-sheets of the earlier chapters. 

. ' J. G. ROBERTSON. 


LoffnON', Qctoher 1 911. 
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Outlines of the 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The race-name by which we designate to-day the domin- 
ating nation on the European continent has undergone 
several changes of definition. Originally, if we may trust 
a probable Keltic derivation of the word, applied to the 
“neighbouring” tribes, which the Roman invaders of 
Gaul found opposing them on the banks of the Rhine, 
the word “German” has been adopted by us to describe 
the people who know themselves as “ Deutsche.” German 
or Deutsch was the strong empire which, for centuries, in 
the darker epochs of European history, held the balance 
bet^veen the nationalities of the continent ; German or 
Deutsch was the name by which the small German- 
speaking states of Northern Europe had, since the close 
of the Middle Ages, described the common bond that 
held them together ; and German or Deutsch is the new 
empire which emerged from the last great European war. 
The word, however, calls up, in the first instance, a racial 
and linguistic tie, not a political one, and German litera- 
ture means for us not the literature of the German 
Empire alone, but also that of the German - speaking 
population of Austria and Switzerland. 

A 
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INTUOIJUCTOUy. 


This intcrprctalion of the word " German " as 
"German-speaking” is, however, subject to considerable 
modification when we penetrate a few centuries back into 
the past of the people whose literature we have W study. 
The early history of all litcmiurcs i^, of necessity, a history 
of writings in dialects, not in one recognised national 
speech ; and this is particularly true in the present case. 
Centuries elapsed before the German races became the 
possessors of a common literary language ; .and a history 
like the present has, in its earlier chapters, to t.ike 
cognisance of the poetic c.xprcssion of many racc.s, speak- 
ing widely different dialects. 

The various stages in the History of the German 
Language afford obviously the most natural dKasions for 
a history of the works written in that language. An Old 
High German Period of linguistic growth was followed by 
a Middle High German Period, and this, again, by a New, 
or Modem High German Period, In tlie .same w.ay we arc 
able to distinguish three great stages of development in 
the literature: 1 . The Old High German Period, e.stcnd- 
ing from about 750 to 1050, a period of tentative begin- 
nings, composed in many dialects, the most important 
monuments being, indeed, not in High German at all, 
but in Low German; IL The Middle High German 
Period, from about 1050 to about 1350, wbicb includes 
the flourishing - period of German mcdiruv’al poetiy, a 
period of great but short-lived intensity at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century; and 111 . The Modern High 
German Period, from about 1350 onwards. It is usual 
to subdivide this last period into an Early New High 
German Period, extending to about the end of the seven- 
teenth century, an age in which the language was still 
more or less in a condition of flux, and a later period 
embracing the two last centuries, in which Modem 
German had attained its definite classical form. 

This grouping of German literature is not, however, 
based merely on linguistic distinctions. The literature 
itself, which in its development was peculiarly chequered 
and irregular, falls naturally into the divisions that have 
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been mentioned. Between the Old High Gennan Period 
and the Middle High German Period there was a complete 
break in the literary tradition, or at least in the records 
of that tradition, hardly a line having come down to us 
in the vernacular from a period little short of a century ; 
and between Middle High German poetry and the new 
beginnings of the Reformation century lay an age of 
depression and mediocre achievement which more effect- 
ually broke the continuity of mediseval traditions than 
the social changes which ushered in the modern period. 
Again, the century of the Thirty Years’ War — a century 
comparatively barren in literary production in Germany 
— intervened between the period of the Reformation and 
the classicism of the eighteenth centuiy’. And, if a divi- 
sion has to be made in the enormous literary production 
since 1700, the two words “Classic” and “Romantic" 
which stand, in Germany at least, for two diametrically 
opposed literary creeds, make it possible to draw a 
boundarj' line between the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE OLD HIGH GERMAN PERIOD. 

When we first meet the Germanic races on the threshold 
of history, they consist of scattered tribes, more or less 
unsettled, occupying the great plains of north-western 
Europe, the peninsula of Scandinavia, and even extending 
as far south-east as the lower reaches of the Danube. Our 
knowledge of these peoples in the first century of our 
era is drawn from Roman writers, from Julius Cmsar who 
had fought against them, and from Tacitus, who described 
them in his Gennania (written in 98) and Annals. Like 
all primitive races, the ancient Germans possessed an 
unwritten poetry. Tacitus tells us that they celebrated 
their heroes in song, and they had also hymns and 
battle-songs. But we have no actual records from this early 
period ; and, indeed, it is unlikely that the art of writing 
was known to the Germans of whom Tacitus wrote. 
Their Runic alphabet, a rough imitation of some of the 
Latin letters, was not in general use for inscriptions 
until at least the end of the second century.’ 

The Germanic race, which had made its home on the 
Lower Danube — a branch of the group known as Goths 
— ^was, as a consequence of its proximity to the older 
civilisations of the south of Europe, intellectually the 
most advanced. About the middle of the fourth century, 
long before any other Germanic people possessed a written 
literature, and when England was still a Roman province, 
a bishop of these Goths, Wulfila, or, according to the 
Greek form of the name, Ulphilas, conceived the plan of 
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giving his people the Bible in their own tongue. Wulfila, 
who lived from 311 to about 382, and was consecrated in 
34 ij not only translated into a language which had never 
before been employed for literary purposes, but he had 
to invent the very letters which he used. He adopted 
the Greek alphabet, helping out its deficiencies with the 
Latin and Runic alphabets. Only a small part of the 
Gothic Bible has been preserved to us, and that mainly 
the gospels, but it is of inestimable importance for the 
history of the Germanic languages. Regarded as a trans- 
lation, it also shows literary skill of a high order; for the 
Gothic language attained in Wulfila’s hands a flexibility 
and a grace which it would be difficult to parallel in the 
early history of any other Germanic dialecL 

This brilliant beginning to a Gothic literature was, how- 
ever, only a beginning ; Wulfila virtually stands alone ; and 
at the end of the fourth century a great catastrophe broke 
over the Germanic world which retarded immeasurably 
the intellectual growth of these races. The Huns, a wild 
Mongolian horde, broke into Europe from the East, and 
drove the Germans out of their settlements. In the fierce 
struggles of the so-called “ Volkerwanderung ” or Migra- 
tions, the distribution of nationalities over the face of 
Europe was completely changed and the Roman Empire 
received a shock from which it never recovered. And 
just as in ancient Greece the conflicts of opposing races 
on the coasts of Asia Minor provided the materials out 
of which the national epic of the Greeks was formed, so 
we owe to the Migrations the national epic-sagas of the 
Germanic races. The stories of Siegfried and Attfla, of 
the Burgundians, who had been annihilated by the Huns 
in 437, and of Ermanarich and Theodorich, gradually 
took shape amidst these struggles for national existence. 
Often, too, old nature-myths, the common heritage of all 
the Aiyan peoples, were, in the sagas, associated and 
blended m'th the historical events. But centuries of oral 
tradition had to elapse before they crystallised into 
literature in the Bddas of the Scandinanans and the 
Albelunginlicd of the Germans. The continental Ger- 
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manic races — to whom wc have lienccforlh to limit 
ourselves — were naturally more exposed to such unset- 
tling conflicts than their cousins in Scandinavia or in 
England, and their intellectual awakening was proportion- 
ately longer in coming ; the Anglo-Saxons had their epic 
of Bemvulf long before we have cridetice of any similar 
development among the Germans. 

Beyond two interesting charms, the so-called Mcrsd’urf; 
Charms {j\fersehur^{r Zauhersprikhe)^ of a wholly heathen 
nature, only one fragment of early German literature 
points back indubitably to the heroic time of the Migra- 
tions. This is the JJUdchrandslUd or Ijiy cj Jlddc- 
brand, written about Soo in the monastery of I'ulda; it 
is only a fragment of sixty-eight lines of alliterative 
verse, this being the primitive form of Germanic poetry 
in which the links binding the lines together consist, not 
of end -rhymes, but of accentuated syllables beginning 
with the same sound. Hildebrand is a vassal of 'rheo- 
dorich’s, who, when the latter is rlcfeated by Odoakcr, 
flees eastward and takes refuge with the Huns. Thirty 
years elapse, and the old warrior is now on his way Ironic 
to wife and child. He finds himself confronted by a 
young fighter in whom he recognises his own son Hadu- 
brand ; he joyfully offers the youth the arm-ring which 
Attila has given him. But the impetuous Hadubrand 
only sees in the old man’s generosity a ruse to escape 
a conflict ; he insists on measuring arms with him. 
Hildebrand pleads in vain, and tlic fight takes place. 
The fragment breaks off here, but there is little doubt 
that the story ended tragically : Hadubrand is slain by 
his own father. 

This grim tragedy, which meets us on the very thresh- 
old of German literature, is one of the most precious 
specimens of primitive literature we possess ; it is also 
much the most interesting literary monument that has 
come down to us from the earliest period of German 
literary history. The magnificent directness and inten- 
sity of this old lay, the fierceness of its irony, seem 
to take us back to the very headspring of tragedy. The 
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heathen spirit has also left its traces on an alliterative 
fragment of a prayer, the so-called Wessobmtwer Gebet 
(end of the eighth century), which opens with some lines 
describing the creation of the world ; and it appears again 
in the fragmentary Muspilli (ca. 850), where the end of 
the world is described by a poet whose imagination had 
possibly been fired by the early Germanic conception of 
that catastrophe. 

But however much or little of pre-Christian ideas these 
literary fragments contain, not one of them is, in the form 
in which it has been preserved to us, older than the reign 
of Charles the Great With this great German emperor, 
called by his French-speaking subjects Charlemagne, the 
centre of political power in Europe was for the first time 
established north of the Alps ; he welded his people, the 
Franks, into a great nation which dominated the Roman- 
ised portion of Gaul as well as all the West Germanic 
tribes of the continent The history of German litera- 
ture as a written literature begins with Charles the Great, 
whose reign extended from 768 to 814. When Charles 
came into power, one of his first cares was to strengthen 
the hands of the Church, which had already, thanks 
mainly to the Anglo-Saxon “Apostle of the Germans,” 
Winfrith or Bonifacius (ca. 680-755), gained a hold upon 
the German peoples. He encouraged the scholarly ac- 
tivity of the monasteries and impressed upon the monks 
the necessity of interpreting the doctrines of Christianity 
to the people in their ora tongue. Thus the majority 
of the earliest specimens of the German vernacular at 
the close of the eighth and beginning of the ninth cen- 
turies consist of Latin -German vocabularies or Glosses, 
translations of the Church liturgj' and the like. The 
best of these translations from the time of Charles the 
Great is one of a theological tract by the Church Father 
Isidore, and a fragment of this with part of the Gospel 
of St Matthew and two sermons is also preserved in the 
Monseer Fragmenie, from the monastery of Monsee in 
Upper Austria. These are much superior to the more 
voluminous translation of Tatian’s Gospel - Harmony 
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(Evangelietthartnonie), made some thirty years later (about 
835) in the monastery of Fulda, a monastery which, 
under the great churchman, Rabanus Maurus, had be- 
come, together with Reichenau and St Gall, one of the 
chief fountainheads of light in these dark ages, Charles 
the Great’s interest in the intellectual welfare of his 
nation was not, however, limited to ecclesiastical and 
scholastic reforms ; he concerned himself with their 
secular culture and even had a collection made of the 
songs of the people. ■ 

The two lengthiest monuments of old German poetry 
belong to the ninth century. These are the Heliand 
(“The Saviour”), together with fragments of Genesis, 
ratten about 830 in Old Saxon alliterative verse, during 
the reign of Charles the Great’s son and successor, 
Ludwig the Pious, and the Evangelienbuch or Gospel- 
Book, composed more than thirty years later by the 
Alsatian monk Otfrid. The familiarity which the un- 
known poet of the Heliand and Genesis — which were 
possibly only parts of a version of the entire Bible — 
shows with the form of the old Germanic epic has led to 
the belief that he was one of those wandering singers who 
are to be met with all through the dark ages of European 
history at the courts of kings and nobles. From the 
subject and treatment of his poem we might perhaps also 
infer that part of his life, at least, had been passed in 
a monastery, probably not far from the sea, in the low- 
lying land between Weser and Elbe ; this at least is the 
scenery which forms the background of the poem. On 
the other hand, there is considerable ground for the 
opinion that this Old Saxon biblical poem is not the 
work of one hand. The Heliand is a genuine epic of 
the life of Christ based on the Gospels, or rather on 
a Harmony of the four Gospels ; its language is simple 
and noble, ornamented only by the direct and forcible 
phrases of the old alliterative speech. Christ is here 
a prince who shows favour to his faithful followers by 
bestowing, like the hero of a Germanic saga, gifts of arm- 
rings on them ; the places he moves among, “ Nazareth- 
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THE “HELIAND” and OTFRID. 

burg,” “Bethleemburg,” "Rumuburg” (Rome), are the 
Saxon villages with which the poet was familiar. Inci- 
dents that might lower the hero in the listener’s estima- 
tion, such as the entry into Jerusalem on the ass, are 
either omitted or glossed over, and the old Germanic 
virtues of faithfulness and loyalty kept continually ip the 
foreground. 

The E-vangelienbttch or Gospel- Book of Otfrid is, as 
poetr}', much less interesting than the Heliand. It is 
not only strongly influenced by Latin models and by 
the theological speculation of the time, but it is also 
divided into secrions which correspond to the pericopes 
or lessons of the church service. IVe know little more 
of Otfrid than that he was a monk of the monastery of 
Weissenburg ; he may have been born about 800, and 
lived to about 871; his poem appears to have been 
ivritten subsequent to 863. Didactic and poetically un- 
inspired as Otfrid's verses for the most part are, they 
mark more definitely an epoch in the history of German 
literature than the Heliand. The Heliand was the last 
great poem in alliterative verse ; Otfrid’s Gospel-Book is 
the first German poem in rh}'med verse. Otfrid’s in- 
fluence is possibly to be traced on the sparing remains 
of religious poetry that have been preserved from the 
later Old High German period, such as the Bitfgesang an 
den keiligen Feints, Chrisitis und die Sainariterin, and Das 
Lied vom keiligen Georg. Of a secular lyric poetry in 
this period no traces have been preserved, and it is very 
doubtful if the so-called “ winileod,” prohibited by a 
Church decree of Charles the Great’s time, come under 
this heading. The Lndwigslied {S81), a. song in honour 
of a Hctory of one of the later Carlovingians, Ludwig HI., 
although monkish in spirit, may be regarded as the 
earliest ballad in German literature, De Heinrico, a 
short political poem composed about rooo and referring 
to Otto I. and Heinrich I,, may also be mentioned here ; 
it is written in alternating Latin and German h'nes. 

The ninth centur}', \vith its two Bibhcal epics, remains 
the brightest in the dim Old High German period. Thus, 
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chronologically speaking, we might say that the flourishing- 
time of this literature lay between the chief period of 
Old English poetry and that of Old English prose. 1 ho 
Carlovingian empire was in 842 divided between Charity 
the Great’s two grandsons, Ludwig and Charles ; and this 
division, which marks the beginning of the independent 
growth of the two great nationalities of France and 
Germany, has left its literary record in the Strassburgcr 
Eide (842), oaths sworn by the two kings in the two 
languages, at Strassburg. The later Carlovingian rulers 
of the eastern Frankish kingdom were not, however, 
encouragers of literature and learning ; a new period of 
darkness set in with them, and this darkness only deep- 
ened, as far as vernacular literature was concerned, under 
the successors of the Carlovingians, the Saxon djnasty (g 1 9- 
1024). The Saxon emperors had other and sterner tasks 
before them in maintaining the integrity' of their empire 
against aggressive neighbours, than that of caring for the 
spiritual welfare or literature of their people. But the 
old sagas continued, notsvithstanding, to live on on the 
lips of the people, kept alive by the wandering “ glee'men ” 
or “ Spielleute,” whose importance for tlie life of those 
times was rapidly growing. 

There was, however, a kind of literary renaissance under 
the Saxon emperors, a renaissance that was, it is true, Latin 
both in its speech and in its ideas ; but it produced a few 
works which cannot be overlooked in a history of German 
literature. The first of these is the Latin epic, Wal- 
tharius, written about 930 by Ekkehard, a monk of the 
monastery of St Gall; a monastery which, all through 
the tenth and part of the eleventh centuries, formed an 
intellectual focus in Southern Germany. Written in 
polished Latin hexameters, the Lay of Waltharixts, or 
Waltharilied, is a version of one of the national sagas 
which arose out of the Migrations of the fifth century : it is 
a national poem in Latin garb. Walther of Aquitaine and 
his betrothed, Hildegund of Burgundy, escape from the 
court of Attila, Eling of the Huns, who has held them as 
hostages. They ultimately reach the Rhine, near Worms ; 
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Gunther, the Frankish king, who, reigns at Worms, sets 
out with twelve chosen vassals to intercept the fugitives 
and take possession of their treasure, to which Gunther 
lays claim. One after the other Walther overcomes and 
slays the king’s vassals, until only Gunther, Hagen, and he 
are left. In a desperate encounter all three are disabled, 
and Walther is allowed to proceed on his way in peace. 

Another Latin poem of this time, the Ecbasis Captivi 
(“ Escape of the Captive ”), written about 940 by a monk 
of Lorraine, is interesting as the earliest example of the 
“ Tierepos ” or “ beast epic.” Under the guise of a calf, 
which straj's into the forest and is seized by a wolf, but 
is ultimately rescued, the poet writes an allegory of his 
own life. The poem, however, has no great merit as 
literature. More interesting, and also more German in 
spirit, is the first romance in German literature, the Latin 
poem known as Rtiodlieb, which was written in the mon- 
astery of Tegernsee, in Bavaria, about the year J030. 
Ruoiieb goes out to seek his fortune in foreign lands, 
and comes to the court of a king, into whose service he 
enters; he distinguishes himself here both as hunter and 
soldier. After ten years he proposes to return home, and 
the king remunerates him with two loaves of bread in 
which are concealed money and treasures, and with twelve 
maxims, which Ruodlieb prizes above all material riches. 
The poet evidently intended that his hero should go through 
adventures on his journey home, each of which should illus- 
trate practically the wisdom of one of the king’s maxims. 
The poem, however, is fragmentar}', and the plan is only 
partially carried out Ruodlieb is the one poem of Its 
time which foreshadows the literary developments of the 
coming centuries; for it contains in germ much of what 
developed later into the epic of chivalry. 

The Sa.\on nun, Hrotsuith, or Roswitha of Ganders- 
heim, who lived in the second half of the tenth centur}', 
wrote a number of Christian dramas on the model of 
Terence, to counteract the latter’s evil influence in the 
monasteries, although to the modern mind the antidote 
seems sometimes worse than the poison. Hrotsuith has 
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been claimed as the first German-born dramatist. Her 
plays, however, are only legends in dialogue form, and 
have no qualities that distinguish them as German ; she 
is a purely Latin writer of this Latin renaissance. 

But there was one man in this age of Latin cul- 
ture who interested himself seriously in the language 
of his people, namely, the head of the convent school 
in the monastery of St Gall, who is variously known as 
Notker III., Notker the German, and Notker Labeo 
(‘,‘the thick-lipped”). He lived from 952 to 1022, .and 
was consequently very nearly the exact contemporary of 
the Anglo-Saxon Aelfric. Besides purely Latin writings, 
Notker has left a number of manuscripts of works used 
in the school — Boethius’s De consolaiiotie pliilosofihicc^ 
Aristotle's Categories and Hermcueutia, that strange alle- 
gorical treatise by Marcianus Capella, so popular in the 
Middle Ages, The Marriage of Philology and Mercury , — 
and these, for the benefit of his pupils, he interpreted into 
the vernacular, every few words of Latin being accompanied 
by an equivalent translation. Notker’s translations are, 
however, a good deal more than mere schoolman’s work ; 
they show often considerable literary skill and a sense 
for the beauty and music of German words, such as no 
other German of the tenth or eleventh centuries pos- 
sessed. Notker also wrote a few shorter treatises, collected 
under the title De musica, exclusively in German, 

It is usual to designate the period which comes to a 
close with Notker of St Gall as the Old High German 
period of German literature, after the dialect or group of 
dialects then spoken in southern Germany. But it is 
well to remember that by no means all the literary 
remains that have come down to us are in High German 
dialects ; the most important of all, the Heliand, is in Old 
Saxon, and the Hildebrandslied contains Low German 
elements which imply that its preservation was due to 
a Low German tradition. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF MIDDLE HIGH GERMAN POETRY. 

The revival of German vernacular poetry after its long 
sleep of more than a century was slow and tentativa 
The absence of written records undoubtedly facilitated 
a great change which, at the beginning of the twelfth 
centurj', came over the Old High German dialects. The 
degeneration — -if degeneration it may be called — to which 
alt languages unfixed by a written literature are prone, 
had proceeded rapidly throughout the eleventh century, 
and about the year iioo the High German speech re- 
appears denuded of the varied flexional endings and the 
wide range of vowel sounds which made Old High 
German the richest and most musical of all the older 
Germanic dialects. Ivliddle High German speech, com- 
pared with its predecessor, seems colourless and mono- 
tonous; its phonolog)’ has become simplified, the a, i, o, 
and u of the original flexions being, for the most part, 
reduced to a uniform e ; and its accidence has undergone 
a similar levelling process. 

The growth of a secular literature was retarded by 
the religious temper of the time ; for in the eleventh 
century a wave of monastic asceticism, which originated 
in the Burgundian monastery of Cluny, spread over 
Europe and was directly hostile to any literature not 
immediately in the service of the Church. The very 
sparing literary remains which we meet with at the 
beginning of the Middle High German period are filled 
with a disconsolate asceticism and a bitter contempt for 
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the world. This spirit is to be seen in a monkish poem 
Memento mori, written in Alemannian soon after the 
middle of the eleventh century, and in a still more acute 
form, in a long poetic exposition of the Nicene Creed, 
Vom Glauben, composed early in the twelfth century by 
a monk of Thuringia, named Hartmann. A less negative 
aspect of the Christianity of the time is to be seen in the 
spirited Ezzolied, or Lay of Ezzo (1063), which was written 
at the command of Bishop Gunther of Bamberg. The 
Ezzolied goes back to the beginning of things, and de- 
scribes the birth, life, and death of Christ. About the 
same time Willeram, abbot of Ebersberg in Bavaria, para- 
phrased and comtnented in prose upon the Song of 
Songs (Eas hohe Lied). A lighter, less depressing tone 
is noticeable, too, in poetic versions of the stories of 
the Old Testament {Genesis, Exodus), while the lyric 
feeling of the time found almost its only outlet in a 
number of Marienlieder, in which the worship of the 
Virgin rises at times to extravagant adoration ; to this 
category belong also three beautiful Lieder von der 
fungfrau (ca. 1170) by a priest, Wernher, who was 
probably a Bavarian. A Frau Ava who lived in Austria 
in the first quarter of the twelfth century has left several 
religious poems; and a little later (ca, 1160), Heinrich 
von Melk, in Austria, mingled asceticism with satire 
and didacticism in his Remembrance of Death {Von 
des tddes gehngede) and Friesterkben. Mysticism, the 
chief undercurrent in the spiritual life of the twelfth 
century, has left its traces on a number of smaller 
German poems, such as Von den vier Rddem, Anegenge 
(“beginning”), and the so-called Vorauer Genesis of 
about the year 1130. 

The bridge between the religious and secular poetry 
of the twelfth century was formed by a large number of 
legends of the saints, of which the earliest is the so-called 
AnnoHed, written probably before the end of the eleventh 
century by a clerical poet of the monastery of Siegburg 
near Cologne. Anno, whose life and death the poem 
celebrates, was a famous bishop of Cologne, who played 
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an active part in political life; but the poem, like the 
Eszolicd, goes back to the Creation, and describes the 
spread of Christianity down to the founding of Cologne. 
Legends, too, form a considerable part of the Kaiser- 
chronik, a vast poetic chronicle which begins with the 
history of Rome and comes down to the middle of 
the twelfth century. This work, which was probably 
written in Regensburg between 1130 and 1150, was 
one of the most popular books of the Middle Ages. 

So far, the writing of poetry had lain mainly in the 
hands of monks, or at least lay-brothers; but now with 
the encroachments of the secular spirit a different type 
of poet came into evidence ; this was the “ Spielmann,” 
whom we have already met with in Old High German 
times, but whom the ascetic religious movement had 
for a time succeeded in silencing. The influence of the 
“Spielleute” is to be traced in several biblical narrative 
poems written in the eleventh and early twelfth centuries ; 
but we do not meet with undisguised “ Spielmann’s 
poetry” until the middle of the twelfth century. To a 
wandering singer of this class is due the first German 
epic based on a national saga, namely Konig Rother, 
which was probably written in Bavaria about the year 
1160. This epic is an excellent example of the light, 
sprightly kind of narrative intended for an uncultured 
audience, such as we associate with the Spielleute. The 
unnamed poet is not concerned with finer characterisa- 
tion or psychological probings; he is content to tell a 
story that will interest and amuse by its incidents alone. 
King Rother, whose seat is at Bari in Italy, chooses as 
his bride the daughter of a king of Constantinople, and 
the sons of Duke Berchter of Meran are sent as envoys 
to demand her hand. The King of Constantinople, how- 
ever, throws the envoys into prison, and Rother, disguised 
as a Spielmann, sets out to free them and to win his 
bride himself. He succeeds in obtaining an interview 
with the princess and learns that she will wed none 
but King Rother. The sons of Berchter are set free, 
and under Rother’s leadership they do the King of 
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Constantinople a service by vanquishing one of his 
enemies. On leaving Constantinople they carry off the 
princess in their ship. An obvious continuation of the 
original story tells how the latter is brought hack to her 
parents, and Rother is obliged to undergo fresh adv-entures 
to win her again. 

The influence of the Crusades on Konig Rother is 
apparent in the fact that the hero seeks his bride in the 
East; that influence is still more marked on a second 
epic of this period, Herzog Ernst (ca. i i8o). This poem 
is based on the popular traditions of two different Dukes 
of Swabia. After taking vengeance on the enemies who 
have calumniated him, Duke Ernst sets out on a crusade ; 
he meets with the most extraordinary adventures in the 
East, finds people with cranes’ heads and with webbed feet, 
pigmies, giants, and all kinds of natural wonders. As 
poetry, Herzog Ernst is lacking in the personal note of the 
Spielmann’s poetry, which makes Konig Rother so inter- 
esting ; it is even doubtful if it was written by a Spielmann 
at all. On the other hand, poems like Salman unci Morolf, 
Orendel, and Oswald, in each of which the theme of Konig 
Rother recurs in a more or less modified form, may be 
regarded as typical specimens of the Spielmann’s epic at 
the close of the twelfth century. 

The Crusades were responsible for a great deal more 
in German literature than the oriental scenerj' of Konig 
Rother and the oriental lore of romances like Herzog 
Ernst; to them we owe the social type of the Middle 
Ages, the knight or “Ritter," in whom the religious and 
secular ideals of the time were blended and reconciled. 
This type was restricted to no one land or nationality, 
and consequently created a basis of common sympathy 
and understanding for the intellectual life of all Europe, 
The idea of chivalry developed, however, most rapidly in 
Provence, and from there the literature of chivalry spread 
to other lands. This new spirit is to be seen in two 
German epics of French origin, which belong to a 
period anterior to the middle of the twelfth century, the 
Alexanderlied and the Roiandslled. 
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The life of Alexander the Great hadi ^ comparatively 
early date, been made the subject of romance, and the 
hero's adventures in the unknown East gave the successive 
poets who described them an opportunity for introducing, 
with their own embellishments, the legendary lore which 
was current in Europe about the Orient Lamprecht, a 
German priest of the Rhineland, was the author of the 
oldest German version ; it was written about 1130 and is 
based on a French Chanson d’A/txandre. After . con- 
quering Italy, Sicily, Asia, and Africa, Alexander reaches 
the end of the world, where the heavens are .seen turning , 
round it like a wheel on its axle, but through lack of 
humility he fails to add the Garden of Paradise. to his 
conquests. A gentler lyric beauty appears occasionally 
in the poetn, but, on the whole, it is adapted to appeal 
to the. rough spirit of adventure which inspired the early 
Crusades. The second epic, the German version of the 
Chanson de Roland, was the work of a priest, Konrad 
of Regensburg, to whom the Kaiserchronik has also been 
ascribed, and was written about the year 1135 ; but the 
German Rolandslied is less able to do justice to its theme 
than the Alexanderlitd, and is dominated throughout by a 
narrow monastic fanaticism. 

A more immediate forerunner of the courtly epic of 
the thirteenth centurj' than either Lamprecht or Konrad 
is Eilhart von Oberge, a vassal of Heinrich the Lion ; 
about the year 1180 Eilhart produced the earliest German 
version of the story of Tristan. There is little of the 
literary polish which we associate with the Arthurian 
epic about this Tn'sirant, but the polite standpoint of 
chivalrous society is maintained throughout. The new 
social ideals were rapidly gaining ground in the literature 
of the time, a feature which is also evident in other epic 
romances of the time;, such as Floris und BlancJuflur, a 
story in which love plays almost as large a role as in 
Trisian. The Beast epic, too, which, as we have seen, 
had appeared in Germany with the Latin Echasis Captivi 
of the tenth centurj’, took more definite form about 1150 
in a Latin poem, Isengrimns, written in Ghent, and then 

B 
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rapidly developed in the hands of French poets, as the 
Roman de Renart. The earliest German epic of the fox 
was written in .imitation of this French romance about 
1 1 So by an Alsatian poet who called himself Heinrich 
der GUchezire ("the dissembler”). 

No less fruitful was the influence of the Crusades on 
the development of the German lyric. Lyric poetry, 
in which the German national spirit has, in all times, 
found its truest expression, is but sparingly represented in 
the record of the earlier period, partly because owing to 
its nature it more readily escaped being written down 
than the longer and less easily remembered narrative 
poems. A " Liebesgruss ” embedded in the Latin epic of 
Ruodlieb, and the so-called Carmina Burana, a Bavarian 
collection — which is for the most part Latin — of the 
songs of the Goliards or wandering scholars, are almost 
the only vestiges. The lyric first becomes a constant 
element in German literature with the rise of the 
Minnesang, that is to say, a form of poetry analogous to 
the lyric of chivalry cultivated by the troubadours of 
Southern France. To the group of German singers who 
form what has been called the " springtime of the Minne- 
sang” (ca. 1 160-80) belong an Austrian nobleman who 
appears as the " Herr von Kurenberg,” Dietmar von 
Aist, also an Austri2m, the Burggraf von Regensburg, and 
Meinloh von Sevelingen. The lyrics of these singers are 
primitive in their simplicity, and describe simple lyric 
scenes and situations in the most direct language and 
often with an unconscious touch of naive pathos. Kiiren- 
berg composed in a form of strophe similar to that of the 
Nibelungenlied, while Dietmar von Aist has given us the 
earliest German “ Tagelied,” that is to say, a poem analog- 
ous to the Proven9al “alba” or French “aube,” in which 
two lovers are warned of the approach of dawn. Even at 
this early date we find evidence of that didacticism and 
satire which were to form so important a constituent of 
later German mediaeval literature, namely, in the so-called 
“ Spruchdichtung,” which comph’ses short, one-strophe 
poems in a reflective .and Xfften pessipiistic tone. As 
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“ Spruchdichter ” of this early time two are known to us, 
one probably called Herger, the other “ Der Spervogel.” 

In the slow development of dramatic literature Germany 
forms no exception to the rule of European nations ; and 
the course of that development shows little divergence 
from the general norm. The modem drama was evolved 
in Germany as elsewhere from the church liturgy. In the 
tenth century the Easter and Christmas services were 
invested with a certain dramatic character; the events 
celebrated at these festivals were narrated by the priests 
in dialogue, and even acted. This was the beginning of 
the Easter and Passion plays. Opportunity for a more 
secular development was afforded by the representation of 
the events of Christ’s birth, celebrated at Epiphany, such, 
for instance, as the arrival of the Wise Men of the East, 
the Slaughter of the Innocents, and the Flight into Egypt. 
A German Dreikonigssfiel in Latin verse has been pre- 
served from, the eleventh century. Another step in the 
direction of secularisation was taken when the stories of 
the Old Testament were included in these representations 
of sacred history. As the church drama thus became 
more secular and elaborate, it was performed outside the 
churches, often in the market-places; and as laymen 
were gradually drawn into the performances, Latin had to 
give way to the vernacular. But even in the twelfth 
century very little progress had been made, and the most 
interesting plays of that century — an elaborate work pro- 
duced at Regensburg in 1194 which represented the 
creation of the angels, the dethronement of Lucifer, the 
creation of the world and the Fall, and a Latin A 7 !fi- 
chrisi play from the monastery of Tegernsee (irSS), 
which reflected faintly the spirit of the German people 
in the days of Barbarossa — can hardly be considered 
as constituting a dramatic literature. For the real 
awakening of her drama Germany had to wait until 
the beginning of the sixteenth century and the in- 
fluence of the Reformation. 
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CHAPTER m. 

THE POPULAR EPIC, 

The narrative poetry of the German Middle Ages falls, 
according to the subjects of which it treats, into two 
main groups, the Popular or National Epic and the Court 
Epic. In the present chapter we have to deal with the 
first of these types of epic : it is national in so far as its 
themes are taken from German history and tradition, and 
popular in so far as the traditions were handed down by 
the people and thrown into epic form by "Spielleute” or 
popular singers. The line of demarcation between the 
two kinds of poetr)’ is, however, by no means so clear 
as the above definition might imply, and many of the 
popular epics received their final form from poets who 
were schooled in the art of the Court epia 

The beginnings of the German national epic are, as we 
have seen, to be looked for in the stormy history of the 
Migrations. The famous deeds of the kings of the 
Ostrogoths, Ermanarich and Theodorich the Great, who 
appears in the sagas ns Dietrich von Bern Verona), 
formed the nucleus of one great group of stories; epic 
materials were also provided by the annihilation of the 
Burgundians and their king Gundahari by the Huns in 
437, an event which made a deep impression on the 
Germanic imagination, and was brought into connection 
with the tragic end of Attila, king of the Huns, in 453. 
An important group of sagas which gathered round the 
figure of Siegfried of Xanten, seems to have been especi- 
ally developed by the Frankish tribes on the Rhine ; 
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while, Standing more isolated, a number of stories of the sea 
sprang up amongst the Low German peoples of the coast 
These sagas were handed down through the centuries by 
oral tradition, and provided the materials from which 
the unnamed German poets of the close of the twelfth 
and beginning of the thirteenth centuries wove their epics. 
By far the most important of these is Der Nihdunge Not 
or Das Nibelnngenlied^ the national epic of the German 
people, which was composed in Austria, probably in the 
last decade of the twelfth century. 

- The theme of this epic is the result of a fusion between 
two originally quite distinct traditions, the Frankish saga 
of Siegfried, who w^^s a. great treasure and goes through 
an adventure similar to that which is familiar to us from 
the story of the “sleeping beauty,” with the more im- 
mediately historical accounts of the Burgundians. This 
race had settled on the Rhine early in the fifth century, 
and owing to the fertile character of their territory, they 
were associated with an older mythical saga of a treasure 
or “ hoard ” which lay sunk in the Rhine ; it was this same 
treasure which Siegfried had once wrested from its original 
possessors, the Nibelungs or children of darkness, and to 
the Burgundians the name Nibelung is transferred. At 
Worms, on the Rhine, King Gunther holds his court; 
here live, too, his mother Ute, his sister Kriemhild, and 
two brothers Gernot and Giselher. Of the many faithful 
vassals of the king, Hagen von Tronege occupies the first 
place. The tragedy of the epic is foreshadowed by a 
dream of Kriemhild’s at the opening of the poem : she 
sees a wild falcon which she had tamed, tom by two 
eagles. The falcon, her mother tells her, is a husband ; 
whereupon she will hear nothing of marriage. But it 
happens otherwise. Siegfried, son of a king of the Nether- 
lands, arrives as a stranger at Worms, where only Hagen 
recognises in him the hero who slew the dragon and 
bathed himself invulnerable in its blood, Kriemhild and 
Siegfried find favour in each other’s eyes. Meanwhile 
Siegfried not only assists Gunther against his enemies, 
but is persuaded to help the Burgundian king to win 
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as his bride a princess of Iceland, Brunhild. At this 
point we seem to come upon an older stratum of the 
poem, which becomes clearer when we turn to the 
Scandinavian version. According to the latter, this 
Brunhild was originally a Valkyrie, a daughter of Wodan 
himself; and although the German poet of the twelfth 
century seems ignorant of this, he retains the’ super- 
human elements in Brunhild’s character, especially her 
enormous physical - strength. The hero who would win 
her must overcome her. in three tests of bodily prowess, 
in throwing the spear, in hurling the stone, and in leap- 
ing; otherwise he must pay the penalty of his teraenty 
with his life. Gunther, himself .unable to stand these 
tests, is assisted by Siegfried, who, by means of his 
“ tamkappe,” or ' mantle of invisibility, stands at his 
friend’s side during the contest. Brunhild is overcome 
and returns with the Burgundians across the sea to 
•Worms, where a double marriage is celebrated ; Gunther 
and Brunhild, Siegfried and Kriemhild. But Brunhild, 
as we know from the northern version, and as the German 
poet apparently did not know, had once been rescued by 
no other than Siegfried himself from the fire which her 
angry father, Wodan, had raised round her for protect- 
ing, in disobedience to his commands, the race of the 
Volsungs, and she is far from contented as Gunther’s 
queen. She envies Elriemhild her husband, and re- 
proaches Gunther for having without reason given his 
sister to a mere bondsman. And once more, before 
the marriage has been consummated, Siegfried is obliged 
to aid Gunther in overcoming Brunhild’s supernatural 
strength. 

After the lapse of ten years, Kriemhild and Siegfried, 
who has in the meantime succeeded to the throne of 


the Netherlands, return to Worms. The, years have not 
cooled Brunhild’s resentment, and it breaks out afresh 
in a quarrel with Kriemhild as to the worth of their re- 
spective husbands ; in a stormy scene before the minster, 
Kriemhild in blind rage calls Brunhild Siegfried’s mistress, 
and as proof shows her the ring and the girdle which 
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Siegfried had wrested from her. Sie^ried’s denial brings 
no conviction to the angry Brunhild, and she listens 
willingly to Hagen’s councils : Siegfried, as a traitor to 
his king, must die. 

A plot is schemed by Hagen. He causes false 
messengers to arrive with a declaration of war against 
Gunther, whereupon Siegfried- offers his services against 
the enemy. Kriemhild blindly entrusts her husband to 
Hagen’s care, and in order that he may know how to 
protect him in case of need, she sews with her own hand 
a cross upon his coat on the spot where the leaf fell when 
he bathed himself in the dragon’s blood, the only spot 
where he is vnilnerable. This information is sufEcient 
for Hagen ; the rumours of war are contradicted, and a 
hunt proposed instead. The description of this hunt 
in the forest of the Vosges, or according to another 
version, in the Odenwald, is fresh and vivid ; and the 
events of the day, including Siegfried’s capture of a 
bear, are dwelt on with that ironic objectivity which, as 
we have seen, was characteristic of the Spielmann’s art 
Meanwhile midday has arrived, but there is no wine for 
the midday meat Hagen, however, knows a spring in 
the neighbourhood and proposes to race to it; Siegfried 
is the first to reach it, but he will not drink before the 
king ; then, as he bends down to the water, Hagen plunges 
Siegfried’s own spear into the vulnerable spot on his back. 
With no arms at hand but his shield, Sieghied is helpless, 
but before the blow of the shield Hagen flees, as he 
had never fled before. So Siegfried’s life-blood ebbs 
away, and at night the body is carried home and, by 
Hagen’s order, laid before Kriemhild’s door. In the 
morning, even before she had seen the body, Kriemhild 
has a presentiment that her husband has been murdered, 
and with heartrending shrieks vows revenge upon his mur- 
derer. And when the body is laid out in the minster, the 
wound bleeds again at Hagen’s approach, showing him 
to have done the deed. Kriemhild remains in Worms, 
whither she has had the Nibelung’s hoard brought ; but 
the far-seeing Hagen, fearful lest this wealth might givd 
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her undue power, has the treasure sunk in the Rhine. 
Thus the first part of the tragedy closes with an echo of 
one of the very oldest motives in the saga,, that of the 
Nibelung’s gold. 

Thirteen years pass away, and Kriemhild marries again. 
Her second husband is the powerful King Etzel or Attila 
of Hunnenland. She has only married him on the con- 
dition that he will obtain for her amends for the wrongs 
that have been done her. Another thirteen years pass 
away, and still the thought of vengeance is present to her. 
At last the time seems ripe to put it in execution. At her 
request King Etzel invites her kinsfolk to a great festival ; 
two Spielleute are sent to Burgundy with special instruc- 
tions to see that, if the- invitation is accepted, Hagen at 
least does not remain behind. Despite Hagen’s warnings, 
the Burgundians, or, as the pOet now calls them, the 
Nibelungs, set out on' their journey to Etzel’s kingdom. 
When they reach the Danube, two jvater-sprites prophesy 
to Hagen that of all his brave company none but the 
chaplain will ever see his home again. As they are being 
ferried across the river, Hagen determines to make thfe 
prophecy naught in. at least one particular, by throwing 
the chaplain into the river • but the latter swims' to the 
shore, and Hagen realises grimly that nothing can now 
avert the fate that awaits them. They are entertained 
on the way by the Markgraf Rudiger, and warned by 
Dietrich of Bern, who rides out to meet them. Etzel 
has made hospitable preparations for his visitors, but 
Kriemhild receives them coldly only for her youngest 
brother Giselher has she a kiss. In defiant hatred she 
demands of Hagen why he has not brought with him her 
tre^ure. The Nibelungs refuse to divest themselves of 
their arms; Hagen admits that he was Siegfried’s mur- 
derer, and that it is Siegfried’s sword he wears by his 
•side. The guests retire to rest in a hall, where Hagen 
and the Spielmann 'Volker of Alzei keep watch and prevent 
the night attack which the Huns had'planned. Next day 
at a -tournament a noble HUn is slain by Volker, and 
this is the signal for an open feud. At Kriemhild’s wish. 
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her brother-in-law Blbdelin treacherously attacks a body 
of the Nibelungs, and in retaliation Hagen strikes off the 
head of Kriemhild’s son, Ortlieb. The struggle now 
becomes general, and only by Dietrich’s intercession is 
it possible for Etzel, Kriemhild, and some six hundred 
men to leave the hall. In the night Kriemhild commands 
the hall to be set on fire, and when morning dawns the 
survivors of the terrible ordeal are once more attacked by 
the avenging Huns ; one after the other the leaders of 
the Nibelungs fall, until only Gunther and Hagen are 
left ; these are overcome and made prisoners by Dietrich. 
They are brought before the queen, who once more de- 
mands of Hagen her treasure, but he refuses to reveal 
where it is -concealed as long as any of his masters live, 
whereupon Kriemhild orders her brother to be beheaded 
and the head brought to Hagen. But still he will not 
tell, and with her own hand Kriemhild draws from his 
side Siegfried’s sword and strikes off his head. Then 
Dietrich’s vassal Hildebrand avenges Hagen’s shameful 
death by sla)nng Kriemhild. 

The origin of the Nibelutigettlied is still a very vexed 
question. Suffice it to .say that the poem, as we know 
it, was probably preceded by a Rhenish epic of the 
twelfth century, perhaps even by a still older Latin poem 
on the subject The strength of the Nibelungenlied lies, 
above all things, in its unity of construction j it is based 
on one fundamental and primitive idea, which is ex- 
pressed in the opening of the poem and recurs again 
at the close, the idea that human happiness must be 
paid for in the end by suffering j “nach liebe leit,” the 
inevitable retribution that follows on excess of earthly 
joy. This is the ethical idea in the background of the 
whole ; and the motives which actuate the, characters are 
unflinching loyalty of man to master on the one side, 
and on the other an unswerving desire for vengeance, 
with which is associated the baser motive of the greed 
for gold. The literary qualities of this national epic are 
rather rugged strength and unveiled directness than poetic 
subtlety or intellectual grace 5 the poem is essentially 
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Germanic, the Christian and chivalric • element being 
but a superficial veneer added at a later period. At the 
same time, the Nibelungenlied is neither uncouth nor 
barbaric, nor is it lacking in scenes of gentler beauty and 
humour ; but its beauty is primitive in its simplicity, and its 
humour grim in its subtle irony. A later poet attempted 
to carry the story beyond the culminating catastrophe in 
Dh Klage, a poem of much inferior merit, in which the 
survivors mourn for the fallen heroes ; but this poem has 
little of the heroism of the great age, and was evidently 
composed merely to satisfy the popular craving for a 
continuation. 

The Nibelungenlied has been called the Iliad of the 
Germanic peoples ; in a similar way, the second of the 
great national epics, Gudrun, might be compared with the 
Odyssey. The two poems present similar points of con- 
trast to the Greek epics : the Nibelungenlied is a lurid 
tragedy of revenge, full of wild passions and fierce 
slaughters, involving the fates of whole peoples ; Gudrun, 
or Kudrun, is an epic of the sea, a story of adventure and 
of loyal affection, rewarded in the end ; it centres, not in 
a nation, but in an individual heroine. The inequality 
between the Nibelungenlied and Gudrun is, however, 
greater than that between Iliad and Odyssey ; the second 
epic is more dependent upon the first, and is further 
removed from the original primitive basis. The broad 
lines of the Nibelungenlied are lacking in Gudrun; its 
construction is loose and uncertain, being dependent more 
on fortuitous accretions from without, on repetitions of 
motives and episodes, than on the natural development 
of a carefully moulded plan. On the other hand, Gudrun 
has the advantage of a milder, gentler conception of 
life; the spirit of Christianity has sunk deeper into it, 
and the graces of chivalric ideals make its characters, 
above all that of the heroine herself, more human and 
lovable. In its original form, Gudntn was an epic of the 
f^rmanic tribes dwelling on the North Sea coasts ; it be- 
longed to the same cycle of sagas which includes the Old 
English Beowulf. But of this original form nothing has 
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come down to us, and we are entirely dependent for our 
knowledge of the poem on an Austrian version written 
probably between 1210 and 1215. 

The epic of Gudrun falls into two more or less parallel 
halves, the first of which relates the story of Gudrun’s 
mother, Hilde, the second of Gudrun herself. More than 
this, the first four cantos or “ Aventiuren ” of the poem 
tell the story of Gudrun’s grandfather, Hagen, who as a 
child had been carried off to a lonely island by a griffin, 
and had there found three beautiful princesses, one of 
whom, Hilde of India, becomes his wife. Their daughter, 
likewise called Hilde, is protected by her jealous father 
from all wooers, until she is ultimately won by a Scan- 
dinavian king, Hettel, who employs ingenious ruses. With 
three of his vassals, the sweet singer Horand, the generous 
Frute, and the grim Wate, he sets out disguised as a 
merchant to Hagen’s home in Ireland, and Horand’s 
singing wins him a private audience with Hilde; he 
presses his master’s suit, and finds no unwilling ear. 
The court is invited to inspect the wares which the 
strangers have on board their ships; as soon as Hilde 
and her retinue are safely on board one of the ships, 
the men of the party are thrown overboard and Hettel 
makes good his flight, leaving Hilde’s father in help- 
less wrath on the shore. But Hagen gives chase, and 
overtakes the fugitives as they reach Scandinavia. A fierce 
battle takes place on the shore, in which both kings are 
wounded before Hilde succeeds in interceding as peace- 
maker. Hettel and Hilde have a son, Orwin, and a 
daughter, Gudrun, the latter even more beautiful than 
her mother. Gudrun is guarded no less carefully by her 
father than Hilde had been guarded by Hagen, but King 
Herwig of Seeland has won her heart, and after a similar 
battle with Gudrun’s father she is betrothed to Herwig. 
Here, however, the parallelism of the stories' ends. A 
disappointed suitor of Gudrun, Siegfried of Morland, now 
makes war on King Herwig, and Hettel goes to the 
latter’s assistance, leaving his own land unprotected. 
This is the opportunity for a third suitor, Hartmut, 
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Germanic, the Christian and chivalric clcmenl bcinR 
but a superficial veneer added at a later period* At the 
same time, the NtMunf^cnlUd is ficithcr uncouth nor 
barbaric, nor is it lacking in scenes of gentler bc.iuly and 
humour ; but its beauty is primitive in its simplicity, and its 
humour grim in its subtle irony. A later jmet attempted 
to carr>’ the story beyond the culminating catastrophe in 
Die Klage, a poem of much inferior merit, in which the 
survivors mourn for the fallen heroes ; but this poem has 
little of the heroism of the great age, and was evidently 
composed merely to satisfy the popular craving for a 
continuation. 

The Nibciungeydied has been called the Jlind of the 
Germanic peoples; in a similar way, the second of the 
great national epics, Gttdntn, might be compared with the 
Odyssey. The two poems present similar points of con- 
trast to the Greek epics : the Niheluytgeitlied is a lurid 
tragedy of revenge, fuif of wild passions and fierce 
slaughters, involving the fates of whole peoples Gudntn, 
or Kudyrnyy^ is an epic of the sea, a story of adventure and 
of loyal affection, rewarded in the end ; it centres, not in 
a nation, but in an individual heroine. 'I’he inequality 
between the Nibtluyigcyilkd and Gudmyy is, however, 
greater than that between ///Wand Odyssey ; the second 
epic is more dependent upon the first, and is further 
removed from the original primitive basis. The broad 
lines of the Nibehyyygeyylicd arc lacking in Gtidryiyy ; its 
construction is loose and uncertain, being dependent more 
on fortuitous accretions from without, on repetitions of 
motives and episodes, than on the natural development 
of a carefully moulded plan. On the other hand, Gudntyy 
has the advantage of a milder, gentler conception of 
life; the spirit of Christianity has sunk deeper into it, 
and the graces of chivalric ideals make its characters, 
above all that of the heroine herself, more human and 
lovable. In its original form, Gudniyi ivas an epic of the 
(rtrmanic tribes dwelling on the North Sea coasts ; it be- 
longed' to'the same cycle of sagas which includes the Old 
English Beoivulf. But of this original form nothing has 
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come down to us, and we are entirely dependent for our 
knowledge of the poem on an Austrian version written 
probably between 1210 and 1215. 

The epic of GudrtDi falls into two more or less parallel 
halves, the first of which relates the story of Gudrun's 
mother, Hilde, the second of Gudrun herself. More than 
this, the first four cantos or “ Aventiuren ” of the poem 
tell the story of Gudrun's grandfather, Hagen, who as a 
child had been carried ofi" to a lonely island by a griffin, 
and had there found three beautiful princesses, one of 
whom, Hilde of India, becomes his wife. Their daughter, 
likerrise called Hilde, is protected by her jealous father 
from all wooers, until she is ultimately won by a Scan- 
dinavian king, Hettel, who employs ingenious ruses. With 
three of his vassals, the sweet singer Horand, the generous 
Frute, and the grim Wate, he sets out disguised as a 
merchant to Hagen's home in Ireland, and Horand’s 
singing wins him a private audience with Hilde; he 
presses his master’s suit, and finds no unwilling ear. 
The court is invited to inspect the wares which the 
strangers have on board their ships; as soon as Hilde 
and her retinue are safely on board one of the ships, 
the men of the party are thrown overboard and Hettel 
makes good his flight, leaving Hilde’s father in help- 
less wrath on the shore. But Hagen gives chase, and 
overtakes the fugitives as they reach Scandinavia. A fierce 
battle takes place on the shore, in which both kings are 
wounded before Hilde succeeds in interceding as peace- 
maker. Hettel and Hilde have a son, Orwin, and a 
daughter, Gudrun, the latter even more beautiful than 
her mother. Gudrun is guarded no less carefully by her 
father than HUde had been guarded by Hagen, but King 
Herwig of Seeland has won her heart, and after a similar 
battle with Gudrun’s father she is betrothed to Herwig. 
Here, however, the parallelism of the stories' ends. A 
disappointed suitor, of Gudrun, Siegfried of Morland, now 
makes war on King Herwig, and Hettel goes to the 
latter’s assistance, leaving his own land unprotected. 
This is the opportunity for a third suitor, Hartmut, 
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who, with his father, King Ludwig of Ormandic, or Nor- 
mandy, sweeps down on Hettel’s land and carries^ off 
Gudrun atrd her maidens. Hcttel gives chase, but in a 
terrible battle on the island of Wiilpensand, off the Dutch 
coast, he is defeated and slain by King Ludwig. 

Gudrun is brought by her captors to Normandy, but 
she refuses to become Hartmut’s wife, and is treated with 
great cruelty, being condemned to the most menial of 
tasks. Years pass and her lot becomes harder and 
harder; for five years and a half, even in the depth 
of winter, she is compelled to kneel by the sea day after 
day washing clothes. Thirteen years have now' elapsed 
since the battle on the Wiilpensand, and Hettel’s people, 
the Hegelingen, feel themselves strong enough to avenge 
themselves on the Normans; they set out for Normandy, 
and an angel in the form of a bird brings Gudrun tidings 
of her coming rescue. Next morning as she and her 
faithful maid, Hildburg, are washing barefoot in the snow, 
a boat approaches with tw'o men in it ; they are Gudrun’s 
brother, Ortwin, and her betrothed, Henvig. First, Gudrun 
tells them that the Gudrun whom they seek is long dead, 
whereupon the men burst into tears; but the rings she 
and Herwig had exchanged lead to a recognition. Next 
morning the Hegelingen attack the castle, a fearful 
slaughter ensues, no less sanguinarj' than that at the 
close of the Nihtlungmlitd. The poem, however, does 
not close so tragically, for Gudrun is united to Herwig, 
her brother marries the Norman princess Ortrun, and the 
young king of’ Normandy — his father and mother have 
been both slain — marries the faithful Hildburg, 

. Besides the two great epics there is a large body of 
popular epic romance of varying poetic value, ranging 
from the crudest Spielmann’s epics to poems hardly dis- 
tinguishable, except by their theme, from the Court epics. 
It is usual to group these popular epics together under 
the collective title of Das Htldmbuch. The connecting 
link in these romances is the figure of Theodonch the 
Great, or, as he is known to poetry, Dietrich von Bern,' 
Tn most of them he is the central figure, or at least 
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stands to them in a relation similar to that in which 
King Arthur stands to the knights whose adventures are 
related in the Court epic. But in a higher degree than 
Arthur or Charles the Great, higher even than Siegfried, 
Dietrich was the national German ideal of a hero ; even 
in the Nibelnngenlied itself we find an echo of this senti- 
ment ; brave . and strong as Siegfried is, Dietrich is 
surrounded by a mysterious halo of reverence as the 
incorporation of all Siegfried’s virtues, and of supreme 
wisdom as well ; he is the ideal of the wise, strong man. 
In one of the epics of this cycle, Der £osengarien, for 
instance, which describes the various conflicts that took 
place round Kriemhild’s “rose-garden” at Worms, even 
Siegfried is obliged to flee before Dietrich and seek pro- 
tection with Kriemhild. Siegfried and Dietrich appear 
again as opposing combatants in the epic of Biterolf tend 
Dkilieb^ written in Austria at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, a poem in which the influence of the Court poetry 
is strong. 

In. a number of these romances the folklore of super- 
natural adventure, so beloved by the popular Spielmann, 
plays a large role; dwarfs and giants are the enemies 
against whom these heroes have to prove their mettle. 
This is seen in the charming story of Lanrin, oder der 
Heine Jiosetigarten, in which the rose-garden of Worms is 
transferred to Tyrol ; its boundaries here are only marked 
off by a silken thread, and it is watched over by a dwarf 
Laurin. Ever}' intruder is condemned to lose his right 
foot and his left hand. Dietrich and Witege undertake 
to punish the dwarf; and they compel him to open up 
his subterranean kingdom. The cunning Laurin, however, 
again gets them' into his power by means of a sleeping- 
draught, and another chain of adventures has to be gone 
through before he is finally overcome. But giants are 
the favourite embodiments of evil in these stories, as in 
Zias iEckeniied, which is written in strophes of thirteen 
lines each, Sigenof, Goidemar, and Virginal. 

For poetic beauty and strength the first place among 
the poems of the Dietrich cycle belongs to the fragmentary 
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epic of AlpJutris Tod, In this story of a. brav'C young 
hero who goes out to fight against uneven odds, and 
ultimately falls at the hand of AVitege whose life he had 
spared, we alone find something of that tragic singleness 
of purpose and epic dignity which are characteristic of the 
Nibdungenlied. The last two epics of the cyc\e, T>idric/is 
Flucht arid Die RabensMacht {i.e., “battle of Raverina”), 
belong by the nature of their themes to the main con- 
stituents of what, under more favourable circumstances, 
might have been a national epic with Dietrich as central 
figure; but unfortunately they were both written at the 
close of the thirteenth century, long after the best epoch 
of the popular epic was past. In the foreground of the 
action stands Dietrich’s feud with Ermanarich, the treason 
of his own vassals, Witege and Heime, and the alliance of 
Dietrich with the King of the Huns, Etzel. But the 
innate nobility of the old epic has disappeared '; the 
interest is eked out with supernatural motives bonowed 
from the lower Spielmann’s poetry, and the style is diffuse 
and wanting in distinction. 

Not all the stories of the Ueldettbuch, however, belong 
to the Dietrich saga in its narrower sense. Ortnit and 
Wolfdietrich — the latter a long, confused epic which has 
been preserved in several versions — are characteristic 
Spielmann’s epics, which have but a remote connection 
with the other poems of the collection. Ortnit is the 
familiar story of a king — he is here king of Lamparten 
or Lombardy — who seeks his bride in foreign lands and 
carries her off by stealth. His father-in-law takes revenge 
by sending a brood of young dragons into Ortnit’s land, 
one of which kills him. Connected with this story is 
that of Wolfdietrich, who at the close of the former poem 
came to the court of Ortnit and successfully vanquished 
the dragons. Wolfdietrich is the son of King Hugdietrich 
of Constantinople, and as a child he' shows such amazing 
strength that the king believes the devil and not himself 
must be the real father. He consequently entrusts his 
faithful vassal, Duke Berchtung, with the task of killing 
the child. Berchtung has not the heart to carry out 
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his master’s commands, but leaves Wolfdietrich beside a 
pool of water in the hope that he will try to pluck the 
water-lilies and fall in and be drowned. But this does 
not happen, and at night when the beasts of the forest 
come down to the pool to drink they leave the child 
unmolested, a group of wolves even sitting round him 
^vatching him in the moonlight Next day Berchtung 
gives the child to a peasant to bring up, and the father 
subsequently repents. Hugdietrich has, however, already 
divided his kingdom among his other sons, and Wolf- 
dietrich goes empty-handed; a feud arises with the 
brothers, in which "Woirdietrich’s whole army is anni- 
hilated except the faithful Berchtung, his ten sons, and 
Wolfdietrich himself. It is at this point in the story that 
he escapes to Lombardy. In a subsequent series of ad- 
ventures he rescues Berchtung’s sons, who are prisoners 
in Constantinople, and avenges himself on his enemies. 

These are, in brief summary, the sagas which make 
up the national epic of the German people; they go 
far back, as we have seen, into German history, back 
to the age of the Migrations, and even beyond it; for 
there is possibly a dim, unconscious echo in them of a 
still earlier and more primitive poetry, in which the forces 
of nature, the seeming victorj' of light over darkness, of 
sunshine over storm, of summer over winter, are reflected. 
This epic literature, moreover, was not merely a pos- 
session of the Middle Ages, but was revived again in 
succeeding epochs, in the prose romances and ballads 
of the period before and after the Reformation, in the 
eighteenth century as soon as the fetters of classicism 
had been broken, and in the drama of the nineteenth 
century from La Motte Fouque to Hebbel and Wagner. 
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THE COURT EPia 

The second of the two main divisions into which the 
narrative poetry of the Middle Ages falls is the Court 
Epic. It is distinguished from the Popular Epic, which 
has just been discussed, not so much by an essential 
difference of treatment, of poet, or even of the public to 
which it appealed, as by a difiference in the materials of 
which it was composed. The themes of the Court 
are mainly taken from the vast body of story and tradition 
that grew up round the figure of King Arthur and the 
knights of his Round Table ; these stories were seized 
upon by French poets, who made them a kind of mirror 
of the polite life of the twelfth century, and from France^ 
they were imported into Germany. The civilisation they 
describe was wholly different from that of the national 
sagas ; and their conventions and customs were originally 
as foreign to Germany as their themes. It is true, the 
point of view, even in the earliest attempts to naturalise 
the French epic, was, to the best of the adapter’s ability, 
focussed to German eyes ; but, as a rule, the German' 
poets of the Court Epic did not allow themselves much 
freedom of invention, and consequently a good deal 
besides the mere incidents of the story was taken over 
from the French poems. It is this which makes these 
adaptations often appear exotic when compared with the 
epics on national themes. 

IVe have already seen how a courtly type of epic had 
begun to differentiate itself from the older German narra- 
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live literature, in the poems of Laraprecht, Konrad, and, 
most noticeable of all, in the Tristrant of Eilhart von 
Oberge. But the real founder of the Court Epic in 
Germany was Heinrich von Veldeke, a poet whose home 
was at Maestricht in the Low Lands. His earliest poem 
seems to have been a translation of the legend of Saint 
Servafius ; he then began, about the year 1175, to pre- 
pare a German version of the French Roman d’Enias ; 
but this was not finished until about 1186. Heinrich 
von Veldeke’s Eneit is the first German Court Epic of im- 
portance. The main features of this translation of Virgil 
into terms of the Middle Ages — especially the quite un- 
classic adaptation of the love episodes to suit the ideals 
of the age of chivalry — are naturally also to be found in 
the French original ; but Heinrich von Veldeke is not a 
literal translator, and the alterations which he makes, do 
not always seem to be due to exigencies of metre or 
rhyme ; he thinks the French poet’s thoughts over again, 
and in an essentially German way. His poem is thus 
German in something more than its language. A little 
later than Heinrich von Veldeke, and obviously inspired 
by him, a Hessian poet, Herbert von Fritslar, prepared, 
under the patronage of the Landgraf Hermann of Thur- 
ingia, a counterpart to the Eneit by translating Benoit 
de Sainte More’s epic of the Trojan War; but Herbert’s 
Lied von Troja shows much less skill and originality than 
its predecessor, and is, in its enormous length — over 
18,000 verses — tedious and unreadable. Hardly more 
merit is to be found in Albrecht von Halberstadt’s 
version of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (ca. 1190), which was 
based on the Latin original and not on a French trans- 
lation ; but only a fragment of the original poem has come 
down to us. 

Although the beginnings of the Court Epic are thus to 
be sought on the Lower Rhine, the three chief masters, 
Hartmann von Aue, V’olfram von Eschenbach, and 
Gottfried von Strassburg, were all South Germans. It 
was the special merit of the first of these, Hartmann von 
Aue, to give German}- a Court Epic on the model of the 

c 
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French Arthurian epics of Chrdtien de Troyes. Of 
Hartmann’s life, as of the lives of all the poets of this time, 
we have only fragmentary, indirect, and uncertain know- 
ledge. He seems to have been born about nyo, ‘“ind 
served as “ dienstman ” or vassal of a lord of Aue, 
probably in the Ortenau on the west side of the Black 
Forest ; he had the advantage of a scholarly education, 
and his life was darkened by more than one sorrow. He 
perhaps took part in the unfortunate Crusade of 1196-97, 
and he was dead before 1220. To his earlier years belong 
his lyrics and the Bikhleitt or Klage, a love epistle in 
the manner of the old “Soul and Body” dialogues of 
mediseval literature. His principal romances were written 
in the last decade of the twelfth and the first decade of 
the thirteenth century ; they are, in the most probable 
chronological order, Erec^ Gregorius, Der anne Heinrich, 
and Izvein. 

The first and last of these are Arthurian romances, and 
both are based on epics by Hartmann’s French master, 
Chretien de Troyes. Between these two epics, of which 
the first was written about 1191, the second ten or fifteen 
years later, there is all the difference of style and composi- 
tion which distinguishes the work of a beginner from that 
of a finished master, but in other respects they are com- 
plementary. Erec is a young knight of the Round Table 
who -wins the hand of Enite, the daughter of a poor Graf, 
and, in the excess of his love for her, forgets his duties as 
a knight. Hurt by people’s reproaches, Enite goes out 
into the world of adventure with him, and helps him to 
win. back his good name as a knight Iwein presents the 
converse picture. In the spirit of adventure the hero 
defeats and slays the possessor of a magic spring in the 
forest ^nd marries his widow ; he is, however, so devoted 
to his profession of knighthood that he forgets his wife 
entirely. He breaks his vow to return to her at the end 
of a year, and when reminded of this vow, is so over- 
whelmed by remorse that be becomes bereft of his senses 
. and lives for a time naked in the forest. Restored to health 
another series of adventures await him before he is ulti- 
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mately reconciled to his wife. Iwein is the best example 
in German of the Arthurian romance as it was cultivated 
in France ; it is admirably planned and proportioned, and 
free alike from German diffuseness and German obscurity. 
The Hartmann who wrote Iwein is the unsurpassed 
master of form and style in the Middle High German 
epic. 

More personal and less objective are the two romances, 
which, in all probability, were composed before Iwein, 
Gregorius, and Der aruie Heinrich. The first of these is 
a religious legend in which asceticism takes the place of 
the active optimism of the Arthurian epic. Like a 
Christian Oedipus, Gregorius finds himself the victim of a 
terrible fate : he is the child of a brother and sister, the 
husband of his mother. And to expiate his crime he has 
himself chained for seventeen years to a rock in the sea, 
where dripping water is his only nourishment ; in the end 
he is rewarded by being proclaimed Pope by the voice of 
God. Monastic and ascetic also is Der amie Heinrich, 
a legend possibly associated with the house in whose 
service Hartmann himself stood, A certain Heinrich von 
Aue becomes, at the height of his prosperity, stricken 
with leprosy; and the physicians tell him that the only 
remedy is the blood of a young girl, who, of her own free 
will, gives her life for hinn The daughter of a farmer, 
with whom Heinrich has taken refuge, is ready to sacri- 
fice herself; but at the last moment, when the knife is 
being whetted, Heinrich repents ; he calls to the physician 
to stay his hand ; he will rather die himself. The disease 
disappears, and the farmer’s daughter ultimately becomes 
Heinrich’s wife. Skilfully planned and S}mpathetically 
told, Dcr arme Heinrich is one of the most charming idylls 
in medi^ral literature. 

IMiile Hartmann’s supreme merit was, without denying 
his own poetic individualit)', to have familiarised Germany 
with the clear, well-proportioned art of the French master 
of the Arthurian romance, the two other great poets of 
the Court Epic, and, above all, Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
were more original. No European poet, indeed, before 
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Dante can vie with Wolfram in grandeur of imagination 
and depth of insight into the springs of human action , 
he is the profoundest Germanic poet of the Middle Ages. 
When he was born we do not know ; but he seems to 
have been of about the same age as Hartmann. He may 
have lived until 1220. He took his name from the little 
Bavarian (then Frankish) town of Eschenbach, which lies 
not far from Ansbach, and here he was probably bom. 
Compared with Hartmann, he was comparatively illiterate ', 
he even tells us he could not read or rvrite. MTiether this 
statement is to be taken as strictly true or not, his com- 
parative freedom from the trammels of French romance, the 
naturalness of his outlook on life, and his sturdy humour, 
show, at least, that literary traditions did not lie heavy on 
him. Wolfram von Eschenbach was repeatedly the guest 
of the great patron of Middle High German poetry, the 
Landgraf Hermann of Thuringia, and there is ground for 
believing that at least the sixth and seventh books of his 
epic, Farsival, were written, not long after 1203, in the 
Wartburg near Eisenach ; in any case the poem was com- 
posed at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 

Farzivalis an epic of nearly 25,000 lines, divided over 
sixteen books ; it unrolls in the leisurely fashion of chival- 
ric romance the story of Parzival, son of Gahmuret of 
Anjou and Queen Herzeloyde of Valois, from his careless, 
idyllic childhood in the forest, where his mother brings 
him up in order to preserve him from the temptations of 
adventure, which had proved fatal to his father, to the 
culmination of his life, when he is crowned king of the 
Gral. It differs from other epic romances in being not 
merely a book of adventure ; it is also a story^ of spiritual 
growth, the history of a soul in its journey through the 
trials and temptations of life; for Parzival's ultimate 
triumph is due to his purity and singleness of purpose, 
to his power of rising superior to the doubts and despairs 
through which he passes. 

■ . To the child of the forest the existence, of the great 
world outside is. first revealed by knights in armour, 
whom the . boy .believes-' to be gods, for his. mother had 
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taught him that God was bright and shining. ■ From 
these knights he learns the knowledge his mother would 
fain have kept from him, and he begs to be allowed to 
seek the court of King Arthur. Heraeloyde lets him 
go, but, in the hope that he may be driven back to 
her by the mockery of men, she dresses him in the 
garb of a fool. Parzival, however, does not return, 
and his mother dies of a broken heart. . Meanwhile 
on his way to King Arthur he becomes, through his 
very innocence and ignorance of the laws of chivalry, 
involved in guilt; he kills a noble knight and robs a 
noble lady of her ring and brooch. From King Arthur’s 
court he finds his way to the castle of an old knight, 
Gumemanz of Graharz, who receives him hospitably and 
gives him the wisdom of which he stands so sorely in 
need. Once more he goes out into the world, still 
pure of heart, but no longer a simpleton, and by his 
first deed of prowess wins the heart and hand of a 
beautiful queen, Kondwiramur, who becomes his wife. 

Parzival’s thoughts now revert to his mother in the 
forest, and he resolves to seek her out, ignorant of the 
fact that his long absence has cost her her life. To- 
wards evening on the first day he arrives at a lake, 
and inquires of some fishermen where he may find a 
night’s lodging. The most distinguished among them 
directs Parzival to a castle in the neighbourhood where 
he will himself be his host, Parzival is well received, 
and led into a hall where sit four hundred knights ; his 
host, beside whom he is pkaced, is no other than King 
Anfortas, the king of the Grab According to the in- 
terpretation of the cliurch, the Holy Gral, a vessel of 
miraculous powers, was identified with the cup from 
wliich Christ drank at the Hast Supper, .and in which 
Joseph of Arimathc.a received His blood when He was 
nailed to the cross. In Wolfram's Parzi'caJ it has 
become a precious stone, which possesses man-ellous 
power.s of supplying mc.at and drink ; those powers, 
however, have to be renewed once each yc.ar, on Good 
Frid.ay, by .a dove that descends from he.aven. P.ar.rivai 
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and strength await him before the goal is reached; he 
must overcome both Gawan and his own half-brother, 
Feirefiz. Then he returns once more to the castle of 
Monsalvatsch, and asks the question of sympathy which 
releases the sufferers from the spell. He is reunited 
with Kondwiramur, and himself becomes king of the 
Grab So closes this epic of human suffering and of the 
redeeming power of sympathy, an epic which crystallises 
into poetry, as no other work of its time, the spiritual 
aspiration, the naive beauty and emotional intensity of 
mediaeval Christianity. In Parzival himself the worldly 
and the spiritual blend to form the perfect knight. 

Wolfram von Eschenbach is the author of two other 
poems, the so-called Tiittrel^ of which the leading figures, 
Schionatulander and Sigune, appeared episodically in the 
great epic ; and Willehalm, a version of the French 
Bataille dlAliscans. Both were written subsequently to 
Parzival. The first of these poems is composed in a 
strophic metre similar to that of the popular epic, and 
shows Wolfram’s art from a new side; it is a fragmentary 
love-story, an idyllic episode rather than an epic romance. 
In Willehalm, on the other band, the subject of which 
was suggested to Wolfram by the Landgraf of Thuringia, 
we find a stormier, more virile life than was depicted 
either in Parzival or Tifurel ; Parzival had presented 
a picture of the Christian hero in the ideal world of 
romance; Willehalm portrays the Christian hero as a 
soldier fighting for his faith. The gentle, unworldly 
Kondwiramur stands in similar contrast to Willehalm’s 
noble and heroic wife Gyburg, the finest of all Wolfram’s 
women. But, like Parzival, this poem is also domi- 
nated by the poet’s own personality, his calm, just out- 
look on life and the nobility of soul which enabled him 
• to rise superior to the strife of factions and the differ- 
ences of religious faith. 

The third of the great mediseval epic poets is Gottfried 
von Strassburg, of whose life we are even more completely 
in ignorance than of Hartmann’s or Wolfram’s ; we have, 
however, direct evidence in an acrostic that he was the 
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author of the epic of Tristan, We can also infer that 
Gottfried vras a learned poet, that is to say, familiar 
with both Latin and French, and that, unlike the others, 
he did not belong to the nobility ; to contemporaries 
he is always "Meister” Gottfried, not “Herr.” From 
internal evidence it is possible to fix the date of^ the 
poem as approximately 1210. The source of Tristan 
is, to some extent, a matter of conjecture. Chretien de 
Troyes wrote an epic on the subject, which is lost, and it 
would be natural to assume that Gottfried had found his 
materials here. He expressly mentions, however, a certain 
"Thomas of Brittany" as his source, and a few fragments 
of an old French Tristan by a "jongleur” of this name 
have been discovered. These fragments are, for the most 
part, from a part of the poem which Gottfried did not 
reach, his epic being unfinished, but there is’ sufficient 
correspondence to place his indebtedness beyond question. 

Tristan’s father, Riwalin of Parmenia, fell in battle 
before his son was bom, and bis mother, Blancheflur, 
died in giving birth to him ; he is brought up by the 
faithful marshal Rual, and astonishes everyone by his 
precocious powers, ^rried off by Norse merchants, he 
is landed on the coast of Cornwall, and makes his way to 
the castle of Tintajoel, rvhere King Marke holds his 
court. Here his foster-father finds him after a search 
of four years, and discloses to the king and to himself 
who he is. Thereupon King Marke appoints him his 
heir, and amidst the ceremony of the mediaeval “ Schwert- 
Icile,’' Tristan is invested with the honours of knighthood. 
The young hero's first business is to avenge his father's 
murder in Parmenia', he reconquers that country and 
hands it over to Iiis foster-father's sons. He then returns 
to Cornwall, where he undertakes to free the land from 
an intolerable tribute imposed upon it by the Irish king 
Gurmun and his brother-in-law Morold. The matter 
depends on single combat with Morold. Tristan over- 
comes him, but rcccive.s a wound which, as his dying 
opponent tells him, can only be cured by his sister, the 
Irish queen. Morold's brother is taken hack to Ireland, 
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dravm back to Cornwall, where more adventures await 
him. Again we find him united to his wife, but he has 
returned with a wound from a poisoned spear, and 
only the Isolde of Cornwall can cure him. A messenger 
is dispatched to fetch her, and it is arranged that if she 
returns with the ship, it is to bear a white sail, if not, a 
black one. Tristan’s wife is, however, jealous and deceives 
him, telling him that the sail of the approaching vessel is 
black. He succumbs before the ship reaches the shore, 
and Isolde of Cornwall dies of grief at his side. The 
secret of the fatal potion is revealed to King Marke, and 
he has the lovers buried side by side in Cornish soil ; a 
vine and rose, planted on their graves, intertuune. 

Gottfried did not live to complete his epic, and, to find 
the end of the story after Tristan's marriage to the white- 
handed Isolde, we have to turn to his continuers, Ulrich 
von Tiirheim, who wrote about 1240, and Heinrich von 
Freiberg (ca. 1300), a much more gifted poet than Ulrich. 
Gottfried's Tristan^ no less than Jwein and Parzival, is 
one of the masterpieces of medifeval literature; clear, 
pellucid, written with a mastery of language inferior to 
that of no other mediseval poet, Tristan is a romance of 
inexhaustible charm. So true and living do Gottfried’s 
figures stand out against the background, so wonderfully 
is their passion attuned to the music of the ever-present 
sea, that even the modern reader is not wearied by the 
recurrence of endless love-adventures. No other poet of 
the Middle Ages understood, as Gottfried did, how to 
describe a great passion ; none realised, as he had done, 
the intense earnestness of those whose lives are in its grip. 
Not a touch of lightness, not a gleam of frivolity, lightens 
the grim pessimism, in which the old Germanic virtue 
of unflinching loyalty succumbs before the sinister power 
which holds two noble souls in its grasp. 

With these three poets, Hartmann, Wolfram, and Gott- 
fried, the German Arthurian epic touches its highest 
point ; the literature which followed, in so far at least as 
it restricted itself to the Arthurian stories, was little more 
than unoriginal and uninspired imitation. And in pro- 
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portion as the influence of one or other of the chief poets 
predominates, it is possible to group the work of their 
successors. 

To the imitators of Hartmann — and Hartmann had the 
most immediate influence upon his contemporaries — 
belong Ulrich von Zatzikoven, a Sniss poet who wrote a 
Latizelet about 1195, and, perhaps most gifted of all the 
minor poets of the age, Wimt von Gravenberg, a Bavarian 
nobleman, who about 1205 wrote his Wigalois, an epic, 
the hero of which is Gawan's son. Gawan himself is the 
subject of a long, planless poem. Die Krone {t.e., “the 
crown of all adventures ”), which a Carinthian poet, 
Heinrich von Tiirlin, wrote under Hartmann’s influence 
about 1220 or a little earlier. Hartmann’s style may 
still be traced in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, in the epics of a poet of Salzburg known as 
" der Pleier.” But while these imitators of Hartmann 
have, one and all, taken over their master’s way of looking 
at life, that dualism which presents the forces of light 
and darkness in even balance, not one grasped the import- 
ance of the greatest lesson he had to teach, the lesson of 
artistic form. 

As was to be expected, the influence of Wolfram was 
still less conducive to style and proportion ; indeed, the 
very originality of Wolfram deteriorated, in his successors, 
into a mannerism. His influence on the Court epic be- 
came more marked as the thirteenth century advanced. 
The chief poem of lYolfram’s school is Der jiingere 
Titurel, a long romance, written about 1270 by a Bavarian, 
perhaps Albrecht von Scharfenberg by name, and built 
up on the fragments of Wolfram’s Titurel. Of Wolfram’s 
understanding for the spiritual side of life there is little 
in his successors ; but something of the imaginative mys- 
ticism of Wolfram’s Gral story has at least passed over 
into Der jiingere Titurel. To the group of literature 
associated with Parzival belong also two other Bavarian 
poems, Der heilige George by Reinbot von Duren (ca. 
1 240), and Lohengrin, written at a still later date (between 
1276 and 1290) than Der jiingere Titurel. 
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The inHuencc of Gottfried of Strassburg .spread more 
rapidly. In 1220 a Swiss poet, Konrad Fleck, imitated 
him in a love epic, Flore und Blaiicheflur^ and the two 
continuers of Tristan, already mentioned, werP more 
or less disciples of Gottfried. There was a more 
modern element in Gottfried’s art which appealed with 
increasing force as time went on to the poets of the Court 
epic; and it is not surprising to find that his influence is 
paramount on the two chief poets of the later period, 
Rudolf von Ems and Konrad von Wurzburg. The first 
of these was a native of Switzerland, taking his name from 
Ems near Chur. He has left a vast quantity of verse, 
which, however, partakes more of the character of 
chronicle than romance. Only in his early period, in 
poems like Fcr gn/e Gerhart and Barlaam und Josaphat, 
which were written not long after 1220, does Rudolf 
keep himself sufficiently free from religious asccticisih 
and pedantic detail to appeal to his readers’ interest 
from the purely poetic side ; even his Wilhelm von 
Orlens, written between 1231 and 1238, a romance of 
chivalry, is dry and tedious, and his Wcltchronik, • a 
history of the world down to the age of Solomon, is 
rather an encyclopasdia of mediaeval learning than a 
poem. All that such a poet could learn from Gottfried 
was the method of presenting his subject ; the warm life, 
the pagan revelling in passion, which provided the atmo- 
sphere of Gottfried’s Tristan, could mean nothing to 
Rudolfs dry, ascetic temperament 

A poet of a different stamp was Konrad von Wurzburg, 
who, probably a native of Wurzburg, died at Basel in 
1287 ; he began to write not long after Rudolf von Ems’ 
death in 1254. Konrad has left a Considerable body of 
narrative poetry behind him, characterised by a healthy 
realism and told in that effective narrative style he had 
learned from Gottfried; but Konrad, compared with 
. his master, fails, as all the minor Middle High German 
poets fail, in being unable to distinguish the essential 
from the unessential, the poetic from the prosaic. He 
began by writing religious legends, such as Alexius, and 
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poems with strongly marked religious tendencies, like Der. 
Welt Lohn and Die goMene Schtniede, the latter an 
allegorical glorification of the Virgin. From these he 
passed, to more worldly romances, such as Kaiser Otto, 
Die Herzetndre — the story of a knight who, dying in the 
East, commands that his heart be taken back to his 
mistress, whereupon the latter’s husband has it cooked 
and served up to her — and Konrad’s paean in honour, 
of friendship, Engelhart. In these short romances 
Konrad is seen at his best. The unwieldy epics of 
Partenopier (ca. rayy), a fantastic fairy romance, which 
shows only too plainly the decadence of the epic, and 
Der trojanische Krieg, his last work, the longest epic in 
Middle High German literature, are so extraordinarily 
diffuse and ill-constructed that it is difficult for the modern 
reader to extract from them even the modicum of poetry 
they contain. 

Besides the gradual sinking of the Arthurian romance, 
the narrative literature of the thirteenth century shows 
two distinct developments, both of which were due to 
the demand for a more faithful presentment of life 
than is to be found in the great poets. One form in 
which this craving for reality showed itself, was the grow- 
ing tendency to substitute the truth of the chronicle for 
the romantic ficdon of chivalry ; the other development 
tended to discountenance the knight in this era of social 
change and to deal with the lives and adventures of 
ordinary' men and women. To the former phase belong, 
besides 'avowed chronicle poets like Rudolf von Ems, 
the writers of semi-historical romances, such as Ulrich 
von Eschenbach and Berthold von Holle. The second 
tendency was productive of more important poetical 
results ; we owe to it a revival of the “ Schwank ” of the 
mediaeval Spielmann, an example of which is the Pfaffe 
Amis of the “ Strieker,” a Rhenish poet of the earlier 
thirteenth century who passed part of his life in 
Austria, and also the admirable peasant romance by 
■Wernher der Gartenaere, Meier Helmbrecht, which was 
written before the middle of the century. This story 
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of the discontented peasant who degenerates into a 
freebooter and ends his life on the gallows, is the 
reverse of the ideal pictures which the poets of an 
earlier generation had drawTi ; it is a forerunner, in its 
unflinching realism, of a large body of German narrative 
poetry in the next few centuries. The actual conflict 
of the new realism and social ideals with the world of 
Rivalry is illustrated by the two poems, J^rauendieust 
(1255) and ihc J^raucnlwch (1257), written by a StjTian 
knight, Ulrich von Lichtenstein, who was probably bom 
about 1200. These books, descriptions of the poet's 
own adventures as a knight and a lover, make a rain 
effort to uphold the old ideals amidst the decadence of 
• many lyrics which are interspersed 

m Ulnch s narrative give him a prominent place in the 
history of the Mmnesang. 

_ At the beginning of the fourteenth century the Arthur- 

of mirror 

“P ‘0 chivalry, reflecting with extraordinary sensitive- 
as knighthood was exposed ; and 

ZrZ “ P^^^cd away, iti degenera- 

the b^er“o 7 ^ Court epic ceased to be 

form and an ‘ Po^tic ideal, and became merely a 
of Tt’s dat entertaining literature 
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CHAPTER V. 

MINNESANG AND DIDACTIC POETRY. 

As we have already seen in considering the beginnings 
of Middle High German poetry, the origin of the third 
great group of that poetry, the lyric or Minnesang, presents 
more difficult problems than either of the other two. 
But whether the German hUnnesang was, like the Popular 
Epic, indigenous in its origins or not, it at least responded 
with alacrity to the stimulus which came with chivalry 
from the west ; at a very early stage it adopted not merely 
the form of the French or Provencal l>Tic, but also its 
themes and even its general social ethics and conventions. 
At the same time, the German singer was no artificial 
imitator; he honestly sang of what he felt, even when 
he was expressing himself in stereotyped words, images, 
and forms. The Minnesinger was quick to realise where 
he could no longer follow his Provencal model and where 
his mental horizon no longer coincided with the latter’s ; 
the German poet took over the conventions of the 
French lyric, but he put at an early date his own 
German stamp upon them. This is particularly noticeable 
in the more spiritual and mystic meaning which was given 
to the word “ Minne,” as compared with the personal and 
concrete “amour” of the French poets. Thus, when due 
allowance is made for the peculiar conditions of medimval 
poetr}' — the existence of binding traditions affecting the 
whole body of chivalric literature, Romance as well as 
Germanic — it is possible to understand how the Minne- 
sang could be dependent on forms originally foreign, 
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and at the same time be the vehicle of a national lyric 
sentiment 

In the early beginnings of the Minnesang, which have 
already been traced, a purely German lyric, or what ap- 
pears to be such, may be found beside the conventional 
lyric of chivalry ; but at a comparatively early date the 
fusion of the two was complete. The first master of the 
epic, Heinrich von Veldeke, was at the same time the 
initiator of this new phase in the development of the lyric ; 
in more than fifty lyric strophes, which he has left us, 
he has succeeded in combining the French conventions 
with the natural sentiment of .the light-hearted Rhine- 
lander. From the Rhine, top, came Friedrich von Hausen, 
one of Barbarossa's crusaders, who died in 1190 in battle, 
with the Turk. The influence of the Provencal lyric is 
strong on Friedrich’s poetry, but one obtains, notwith- 
standing, a clear idea from his songs of the personality 
of this manly, if somewhat melancholy, soldier - poet. 
More gifted and original was the Thuringian, Hein- 
rich von Morungen, who represents a further stage in 
the adaptation of the French lyric to German needs; 
in his language, and especially in his lighter and gayer 
mood, he widened the range of expression of the German 
Minnesang. Hartmann von Aue sought in his lyrics as 
in his narrative poetry a remedy for the spiritual dissension 
which he felt so keenly ; all the poems by him that have 
been preserved are religious in tone, and were evidently 
written in those years of doubt and despair, which have, 
also left their traces , on his epics. Less easily did Wol- 
fram’s rugged genius adapt itself to the narrow confines 
of the lyric ; what we possess of his is more the descrip- 
tion of a dramatic situation than the subjective reflex of. 
the poet’s own emotional experience. Lastly, two or 
three lyrics have come down to us under Gottfried’s, 
name, but it is almost certain that they are not his. 
The master of the German Minnesang, and one of 
the greatest of all lyric poets, is Walther von der Vogel- 
weide, who lived from about 1170 to about raaS. The 
exact date of his birth and where he was bprp are. unknown 
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Many places have striven for the honour of being Walther’s 
birthplace, but all that can be said is that he was most 
probably a native of the Austrian Tirol. He was of 
noble family — the title “ Herr ” implies this — but so poor 
that he was obliged to win his bread by his talents as a 
“ fahrender Sanger.” 

The first definite knowledge we have of Walther is that 
he spent his early years at the court of Duke Leopold V, 
in Vienna, and that he here attracted the attention of 
Reinmar von , Hagenau, or Reinmar der Alte, an Alsatian 
poet who had made Vienna his home. Reinmar has left 
a large number of lyrics, but these rarely rise above the 
conventional forms of the Minnesang ; his theme is almost 
invariably unrequited love, and the tone of his poetry is 
monotonously elegiac. By him, however, Walther was 
initiated into the art of poetry, and when Reinmar died, 
about 1210, Walther wrote a noble panegyric of him. 
Walther von der Vogel weide’s early lyrics are influenced 
by Reinmar ; but his tone is lighter, more youthful and 
exuberant ; he learned the art of Reinmar’s poetry with- 
out being unduly affected by its mood. On the whole, 
however, Walther in this early period has not advanced 
much beyond the artificial conventions of his time. He 
left Vienna in 1198 and, for the next ten or twelve 
years, wandered from castle to castle as a “ Fahrender.” 
He was, no doubt, everywhere a welcome and hon- 
oured guest, and was often entertained by his noble 
patrons for weeks at a time. In this, the second 
period of Waltheds life, he is the unapproached master 
of the l\Iinnesang, as a form of court poetry. Not all 
the poems he sang were based on personal feelings or 
experience; at the same time, he doubtless met by the 
way with love-adventures of more or less seriousness which 
provided materials for his verse. 

In the year 1197, the Emperor Heinrich VI. died un- 
expectedly at iMessina, .and the question of his successor 
threw the whole political life of the Roman Empire into 
confusion. Walther von der Vogelweide became a strong 
partisan of Duke Philip, the Swabian pretender to the 

T> 
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imperial throne. Thus, under the stress of circumstances, 
Walther became a political poet, and, as far as his art 
was concerned, an innovator. He opened up a field for 
the courtly Minnesang, which had hitherto been only 
considered suitable for the lower type of Spielmann 5 he 
raised the old “Spruch” to the level of national and 
patriotic song, and widened the whole scope of mediaeval 
lyric poetry. The history of those stormy years in Ger- 
man history may be followed step by step in Walther’s 
“ Spruchdichtung ” ; that is to say, the gradual rise of 
Philip’s fortunes, until at the height of his prosperty, 
in 1208, he was murdered by Otto of Wittelsbach. 
Walther seems only to have followed Philip with interest 
as long as he had adversity to fight against, and we do 
not know how the tragic close of the Duke’s career 
affected the poet In 1212, however, Walther again 
entered the lists as a political singer ; the Pope’s antagonism 
to the new emperor, Otto IV., at once induced him to 
take the latter’s part It was not, however, until the young 
Friedrich II., the next Staufen emperor, succeeded to the 
throne, that Walther reaped any benefit from his loyalty 
to the reigning dynasty; Friedrich gave him a small 
estate and enabled him to pass his last days free from 
care. Once more, in 1227, Walther defended his emperor 
against the interference of the Pope, and warmly advocated 
the crusade of 1228. 'Whether Walther himself accom- 
panied Friedrich on this crusade or not is doubtful ; from 
1228 on his life is a blank to us. A tradition tells that 
he passed his last days in Wiirv.burg and lies buried there, 
but even the year of his death is unknown. It was 
probably not later than 1230. 

The last period of Walther’s life was at the same time 
that of his greatest unpolitical lyric, his finest love-songs. 
Just as he had, as “ Spruchdichter,” passed beyond the 
boundaries of the conventional Minnesang, so here, too 
he left its prescribed rules behind him ; the conventions 
of the “Minnedienst” have ceased to be any longer even 
a scaffolding for his art. He now treats of themes which 
the courtly singer of the old school would have scorned ; 
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and just these songs of “niedere Minne” — songs like 
“ Unter den linden,” one of the most perfect gems of 
mediaeval German poetry — are unsurpassed in the lyric 
poetry of the Middle Ages. Thus in every field of his 
art, Walther broke new ground ; the supreme merit 
belongs to him of having transformed the aristocratic 
Minnesang into the national lyric of his people. His 
personal outlook in the world was not optimistic, as it 
could hardly have been in one who was exposed to the 
buffets of so stormy an age. He looked backwards rather 
than forwards, and as he grew older the shadows on his 
life deepened. To his later years we owe the splendid 
poetic melancholy of his elegy: “ Ow6 war sint verswunden 
alliu miniu jar ! " 

Perhaps the greatest tribute of all to Walther’s genius 
is that the later development of the German lyric, down 
into the century of the Reformation, stands under bis 
influence ; he is the master to whom the later singers, 
Meistersingers as well as Minnesingers, look up as to 
an infallible lawgiver. There were poets — of whom the 
Swabian Hiltbold von Schwangau may be taken as rep- 
resentative — who clung conservatively to the older con- 
ventions of the courtly Minnesang, and who, despite the 
inevitable influence of Walther, preferred to bark back 
to the latter’s predecessors for their models; but the 
majority of Walther’s imitators were content to imitate 
him slavishly. Of the latter, Ulrich von Singenberg of 
St Gall and Leuthold von Saben were not ungifted poets, 
although they had little understanding for the really vdtal 
elements in Walther’s poetry. 

To have had this understanding was the conspicuous 
merit of the greatest of AValtheris contemporaries and 
successors, Neidhart von Reuental, who lived from about 
irSo to 1250. Neidhart seized upon the popular side 
of Walther’s poetry’ ; he developed the lyric of “ niedere 
Minne ” and created what has been described as “ hofische 
Dorfpoesie,” Ullage poetry' under court influence. This 
poetry’, no less than Walther’s, was intended for court 
circles; but by introducing, in a manner that almost 
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suggests a. comparison with Heine, ironical, piquant, and 
even grotesque elements, Neidhart provided a new zest 
for, the jaded palates of his audience. In verses attuned 
to' the 'season, the sprightly, sharp-tongued poet singS' of 
the peasants, on whom' he looks down as upon a heavy- 
witted race. ‘ From one point of view, all this is a descent 
from the noble Minnesang of IValther and his pre- 
decessors ; there is a strain of coarseness in Neidhart’s 
lyric which necessarily appealed to a lower taste. But it 
w^ an inevitable stage through which the lyric had to 
pass.'" ' The great outburst of popular song in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries would not have been what it wasj 
had poets! like Neidhart von -Reuental not thus directed 
the stream of the courtly Minnesang into popular channels. 

' Few of the Minnesinger of the later half of the 
thirteenth century escaped the influence of Neidhart 
von Reuental. In most of them, as in Burkhart von 
■Hohenfels, Ulrich von IVinterstetten, and Gottfried von 
Neifen, we find the. older court lyric side by side with 
the peasant lyria But in their natural temperament 
and their outlook upon life the poets of this period 
were pbviously ' more in sympathy with Neidhart than 
'with Walther. '“Der Tannhauser,” for example, was a 
rough, witty Spielmann, who had little sympathy with the 
solemn' formalities of the old “ Minnedienst ” ; he wrote 
under French influence, the models most congenial to his 
taste being the French “ pastourels,^’ a form of poetry 
which is not unsimilar to Neidhart’s lyric. In the verses 
df “ Steinmar ’’-^probably Berthold Steinmar von Kling- 
enau— the new lyric of “ niedere Minne ” has been reduced 
almost to a 'parody of the higher Minnesaiig. By the close 
of the thirteenth century the Minnesang had become a 
distilnt tradition, and when attempts were made to revive 
it, as, for example, by the Zurich citizen, Johannes Had- 
laub, it made the impression of being an artificial and 
insincere cult. 

The stimulating qualities of 'Walther’s songs of “ niedere 
Minne” are also to be found in his “ Spruchdichtung,” 
his poetic comments on the. political and social questions 
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of the day. As Neidhart developed the lower lyric; 'so 
Reinmar von Zweter, a poet of the Rhineland, who passed 
part, at least, • of his life in Austria, was Waltheris immedi- 
ate successor as a “ Spruchdichter,” Reinmaris 5atire as 
mild and timid, and even his political poetry has not 
th,e vigour of bis master’s; his verses are monotonous 
and lacking in variety; but we find in' them, nevertheless, 
the germs of that satiric and didactic “Spruchdichtung”- 
which was to become so powerful a weapon in the harids 
of the social reformers of the Reformation age. ;From 
now on, the “Spruch” remains a constant quantity in 
German poetry; its scope was widened to admit the 
most outspoken satire on the one side, and on ,the othei 
to include — as in the verses of poets like the “Marner,” 
a Swabian who lived till about 1270 — the recondite 
learning of the time. This, rather than the pure lyric, 
was the form of poetry in which the later Meistersinger 
schools delighted to exercise their art. 

The transition from purely imaginative poetry to a 
didactic and satiric literature was a characteristic • sign 
of the times in the thirteenth century ; it was intimately 
connected with the social changes of the age, the, gradual 
rise in 'importance of the burgher. The beginnings of 
didacticism in Middle High German poetry may, how- 
ever, be traced back to the best years of the 'century,, 
and even — as in the case of the Tiegetidkkre of Wemher 
von Elmendorf, and the long popular Disticha Caiomi 
— beyond it. A typical moral text -book of the early 
thirteenth century was Z)er .Winsbeke, by a Bavarian- 
Herr von IVindesbach ; it contains, in the form of- in- 
struction given by a father to his son, the c6de of 
knightly virtue in an age when the Arthurian epic 
held the mirror up to chivalry. As a poem it has .small 
merit, and still less has a later companion poem Die- 
Winsdckin, the instruction of a mother to her daughter. 
A long step forward in the direction of a purely didactic 
literature is to be seen in Der uvebscbe Gasi, a poem of- 
some 15,000 verses, written about 1215 by an Italian 
churchman, Thomasin von Zirclsere, and sent as a “ guest ■" 
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to German lands. Thomasin destroys the poetic halo 
that had surrounded chivalry, and keeps before him 
religious and moral aims. But he remains the aristocrat, 
to whom the burgher is of small importance ; he still 
looks up to the Arthurian epics as moral guides for the 
youth of the time. In religious matters he insists on the 
Pope’s supremacy in the Holy Roman Empire, and will 
admit of no infringement of the letter of the catholic 
faith. 

Still more democratically didactic is a collection of 
epigrammatic “ Spriiche” entitled Bescheidenhtii (“ worldly 
wisdom”), begun perhaps as early as Dtr welschc Gas/, 
but not finished until some fifteen years later. The 
author, who calls himself “Freidank,” was no doubt a 
wandering Spielmann, but except the fact that he took 
part in the crusade of 1229, we know nothing of him. 
Btsclmdtnhti/ is a book of the people and for the people. 
The existence of knighthood and the ideas of chivalry are 
by no means ignored, especially in the poet’s discussion 
of love ; but they have ceased to be more than an ideal 
in the background. His point of view is that of the 
common man, whose trusting piety did not blind him to 
the shortcomings of the church, whose implicit faith in 
Rome did not bring with it the belief that the Pope should 
also be the head of the state and dictate to a German 
emperor. What Freidank gives us is not direct satire, but 
it is a preparation for the satire of the coming centuries. 
Light is thrown on the social conditions at the close of 
the thirteenth century by a collection of satirical poetry 
written in Lower Austria and ascribed to a Spielmann, 
Seifried Helbling ; a dialogue of questions and answers, a 
form familiar in the late Latin literature of this class, is 
1 here made the vehicle of a trenchant criticism of the 
passing social order. Didactic in a more learned way is 
another poem, of this period, Dtr Rcnntr (so called 
because it was to " run ” through the world, to be a 
“cursor mundi"), by Hugo von Trimberg, a schoolmaster 
of Teuerstadt, a village on the outskirts of Bamberg. 
Hugo von Trimberg’s matter-of-fact spirit has little 
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patience with the “ lies ” set forth in the epics of chivalrj’, 
but he sees no falseness in the elaborate allegory in 
which he himself inveighs against the sinful life. But 
Der Renner has little plan or form ; its author little 
calling for poetry. He pleases best when he borrows 
most freely from his predecessor and master, Freidank. 

Middle High German literature is almost exclusively 
a literature in verse ; prose, at least as a literary vehicle, 
is non-existent, and to find specimens of it at all we have 
to turn mainly to sermons and law-books. To the former 
category belong the German tracts of David of Augsburg, 
who died in 1271, a preacher whose mysticism fore- 
shadowed coming developments in German religious 
thought. His German sermons are unfortunately lost. 
But from his contemporary, Berthold von Regensburg, we 
possess many German sermons. Berthold lived from 
about 1220 to 1272, wandered all over Germany, and 
was unquestionably the greatest popular preacher of the 
German Middle Ages. His language has all the qualities 
of a good popular prose ; it is direct, dramatic, sincere, 
and often illumined by striking imagery. Indeed, it is 
difficult to believe that so excellent a prose style had not 
been preceded by a long evolution of prose literature. 
Of less literary \'alue is the prose of the law-books of the 
age. The model for all the German legal codes was the 
famous Sachsenspiegel, put together in Low German about 
1225 by Eike von Repgowe, a knight of Anhalt ; and the 
most important imitation of it was the South German 
SchwabeTispiegd, which, in its oldest form, dates from 
about 1260. Of more general interest than these is the 
so-called Znctdartus, a kind of encyclopsedia in the form 
of question and answer which was compiled between 1190 
and 1195, possibly at the direct instigation of Heinrich 
the Lion. 

Looking back on the Middle High German literature 
which we have just passed in review, it might be said that 
its most conspicuous characteristic is extreme simplicity ; 
it is .practically only a literature in verse, and it falls into 
great clearly marked groups, distinguished either by the 
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minnesang and didactic poetry. 


rank and culture of the individual poets, or by the themes 
they chose for their poetry. National epic and Court epic 
exist side by side with little overlapping, and such as 
ere is, is not due to any unclcarness of definition. In 
nnH or Minnesang, developed on bold 

Jender?^ confusion of forms which 

^oetv so German lyric 

of literatnrp* u sharply defined is the group 

of the ores discussed in the latter part 

1 ^ ^ r didactic poetry; but 

literature ^whf merely the prelude to a vast 

terature which belongs essentially to the following age. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TUF. THANSITIOX FRO>f MCDI/EVAt, TO MODERN 
LITERATURE. 

ArseN'CE of continuity is a distinguishing feature of 
Germany’s litcrarj' as well as her political historj'; she 
would appear to cling with less tenacity to her poetic 
traditions than Italy, or France, or England, and conse- 
quently her periods of transition are usually at the same 
time periods of destruction and reconstruction, of decay and 
rebirth. In the literature of Italy, Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, 
were the representatives of a transition from meditevalism 
to modem times ; in France, the ideas of the Middle 
Ages merged, like dissolving views, into the aspirations of 
the Renaissance, and in England a poet like Chaucer is 
at the same time a spokesman of mediaevalism and the 
“ father of modem poetiy.” In German literature, on 
the other hand, there is no Chaucer, no bridge leading 
from the Middle Ages to modern times. The decay, 
which had already set in in the fourteenth century, pro- 
ceeded apace in the fifteenth ; and the fabric of medteval 
literature had almost to be razed to the ground before the 
foundations of a modern literature could be laid. 

The subversive character of this transition is partly 
explained by the social and political changes to which 
the German people were in a peculiar degree exposed. 
The close of the crusades hastened the decay of chivalry' ; 
the invention of gunpowder made the knight of the old 
stamp superfluous, for the issue of battles depended under 
the new conditions more on the masses of foot-soldiers 
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than on the valour of individuals. As the old aristocracy 
disappeared, the middle classes rose in importance ; com- 
merce became a factor of greater weight than it had ever 
been before, and the focus of power in the state was , 
removed from the castle to the town. So radical a 
change in the social order brought about a complete 
shifting in the literary centre of gravity ; the polite aris- 
tocratic literature of the Middle Ages gave place to a 
crude and naive middle -class literature. The finer 
graces of chivalry had no counterpart in the towns, where 
life was honest and straightforward, but without polish 
or culture; the sense of beauty and the feeling for 
■ rhythm, which had been laboriously attained by the 
higher classes at the opening of the twelfth century, dis- 
appeared as completely as if they had never existed. 
Literature became once more formless and unmusical ; 
it had, as it were, to go back to the beginnings again. 
It is true, the people still loved the old stories of knightly 
prowess, just as when, in earlier days, they sat at the feet 
of the noble singer; but now that they had themselves 
become the tellers of these stories, the narrative alone 
remained ; unimaginative simplicity, a jingling doggrel or 
lumbering prose, not rarely a coarse humour, took the 
place of the refined art of the past. In place of the 
unworldly ideals of the knight, we now find that utilitarian 
didacticism which seems inseparable from the middle-class 
mind in aU times. 

Almost as late as the Reformation, however, attempts 
were made to keep the traditions of mediaeval romance 
alive; Wolfram’s Farsival was, between 1331 and 1336, 
extended by two Alsatians, Claus Wisse and Philipp 
Colin; the stories of the Trojan War, of Alexander the 
Great, and Charles the Great, were told again in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. But, as time'went on, 
the attempts to revive the old epic, such as Ulrich von 
Fuetrer's Bwh der Abenteuer, written at the close of the 
latter century, showed how impossible it was to bring the 
Arthurian ideals into harmony with the sober life of the 
German burgher. The Emperor Maximilian I. (1459- 
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1519), the “last of the knights,” was at the same time 
the last great patron and cultivator of medifeval literature. 
Two romances associated with his name, l>er Weisskonig 
(1512) and Teuerdank (printed 1517), have almost all the 
defects of the decadent epic. Chivalrous adventure is in 
the latter mingled with historical fact or extravagant 
allegory ; the spacious idealism of the old time is ousted 
by irrelevant moralisings on right and wrong, or by ludic- 
rously trivial realism ; and the whole set forth in clumsy, 
unpoetic verses, which, however, were not composed by 
the emperor himself, but by his scribe, Melchior Pfintzing 
of Niimberg. Prose was more to the taste of the age 
than verse, and we find, accordingly, the stories of chivalry 
and the national epics told again and again in this 
medium ; many of them, indeed, became favourite 
“ Volksbiicher ” for generations to come. But even 
where verse was employed, the technique of Middle High 
German poetry had become a lost art, and the poets of the 
age recast the national epics in so-called “ Knittelverse,” 
as in the Dresdener Heldenbuch (1472) and the Lied vom 
humcn Sdfried. 

For a time it seemed as if the loss of chivalry might 
be compensated for in the poetry of this age by the poetic 
mysticism and allegory which filtered into European liter- 
ature from theological speculation ; allegories, such as 
that of the chess figures, were as popular in Germany as 
elsewhere; and Swabia gave some promise of a revival 
of her old poetic prestige with an allegorical literature 
that might have taken its place beside the Rmian de 
la Rose. But neither Der JMinm Lehre by Heinzlein of 
Constance at the close of the thirteenth century, nor 
Hermann von Sachsenheim’s Des Spiegels Abenteuer and 
Die Mb'hrin in the fifteenth century, were followed by the 
hoped-for poetic renaissance. The best poem of this 
class was, perhaps, Die Jagd, by Hadamar von Laber, 
a Bavarian nobleman of the early fourteenth century. 

The taste of the middle classes ran in the direction 
neither of chivalrous virtues nor poetic allegories; the 
comic parody of the epic, with grotesquely realistic scenes 
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of everyday life, such as Heinrich Wittenweiler’s Ring-, 
from the beginning of the fifteenth century, was more to 
their taste. The short, comic anecdote, however, enjoyed 
chief favour. Figures like the Pfaffe Amis, Markolf, 
Neidhart Fuchs, round whom the comic stories of the 


^her of these centuries collected, were still essen; 
tially mediaeval; but in Tyl Eulenspiegel arose a, more 
modem rogue, an incarnation of the coarse mischief, the 
sly practical joking, of the Reformation age. Although 
the oldest collection of Eulenspiegel’s adventures dates 
from the later fifteenth century, no earlier version is extant 
man that which was published at Strassburg 10,1515. 
Throughout the sixteenth century volume after volume pf 
such merry adventures and comic anecdotes were issued 
rom the German printing-presses. They embrace every 
Schwank,” from the coarse popular witticisms. of 
e 'j'staan I^affe von Kalenberg (ca. 1475), its continua- 
Revien (ca. 1550), Euknsphgtl, 
to ttie Lilian and oriental collections which found their 
way 0 emiany in the train of the humanists, and- semi- 
eiigious and moralising collections, such as- Schimpfund 
’^*^*iciscan monk, Johannes PaulL 
anecdotal literature, we find a more 
medieval "Spruchdichtung” 

teentKnd *■ Reimsprecht » of the foSr- 

£ ” <=enturies, who had skill in ithrpw. 

or in hOnour“'o? nobl? palronffr'tTn le ' TT 

Ser Suchenwtb be.menrioned 

cSmrv Sd Z fourteenth 

hZ FowZn Rosenplut and 

xians i?ol2, who flourished respectivelv ahnnf- 

of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centres ^ 

H mediaeval form of literature appealed Sth re 

doubled force to this new aao nf re-, 

the beast fable r Z ^ supremacy, 

me oeast table. The fable of ^sop had been revived at 

the beginning of our period by Ulrich Boner, whqse SZ 

(ca. 1349 ). a collection of fables on the Latin mSd" 
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“REINKE DE VOS.” 

v:as one of the first German books to be printed ; and in 
the sixteenth century Burkard Waldis (ca. 1490-1557) in 
his £soJ)its (1548), and Erasmus Alberus (1500-53) in his 
Buck von der Tugend nnd Weisheit (1550), discovered the 
possibilities of the .iEsopian fable as a vehicle for religious 
polemics. But just as the “Schwank” literature of this 
age is overshadowed by the figure of Tyl Eulenspiegel, 
so the beast' fable is overshadowed by the most famous 
work that the Low German peoples have produced, the 
romance of Reinke de Vos. In a quite special sense 
this is a product and possession of the Low Germans; 
the Reinaeri de Vos., which a certain Willem made about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, was Flemish ; so, 
too, was another version written about 1375; and that of 
Hinrik van Alkmar, written in the fifteenth century, now 
unfortunately lost, was Low German. The edition we 
know is a Low Saxon translation of the last-mentioned 
version ; it was printed at LUbeck in 1498. From a 
simple allegorj’ in which King Lion holds his court and 
the " rascally fox is condemned for his misdeeds but 
escapes punishment by his superior cunning, the story 
grew into an elaborate satire on human nature, a legiti- 
mate precursor of the picaresque novels of the seventeenth 
centur}'. Reinke the Fox is in disgrace ; ever}' animal 
has some accusation to bring against him, and Brun the 
bear is despatched by King Lion to Malepcrtus, to 
summon Reinke before the court But Brun is outwitted 
by the Fo.x’s cunning; so, too, is Hintze the cat. At 
last, Grimbart the badger succeeds in bringing the culprit 
to justice. He is condemned to die, but escapes on 
promising to disclose to the king where he will find 
hidden treasure. Meanwhile Reinke proposes to make 
a pilgrimage to Rome to atone for his sins. Lampc 
the hare and Beilin the ram accompany him, but both 
are duped. Lampe being, indeed, ser\’ed up for the 
supper of Reinke and his family. This brings us to the 
end of tiie fir-Jt book ; the remaining three books are 
much less interesting and much more obviously didactic ; 
they are clearly later excrescences on the original story. 
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Didactic and satiric as Reinke dc Vos was, the mu 
antipathies of the age demanded a more direct form o 
satire for their expression, and, four years earlier, t ere 
had appeared the most famous German satire o i 
day, Sebastian Brant’s Narrenscliiff (1494)1 pTOto 
type of Barclay’s Ship of Fools. Sebastian Brant (i 4 S 7 
1521), who was born and died in Strassburg, was a 
humanist and a scholar ; he recognised as clearly as any 
of his contemporaries the depravity of the time and t e 
abuses of the religious life. But he had little faith m any 
nostrums of reform ; his only hope for Germany’s regen- 
eration was in a return to the golden age of mediseva^ 
Catholicism. Thus his outlook was essentially negative; 
he was an iconoclast rather than the builder up of a new 
faith, and, in spite of himself, a forerunner of the Reforma- 
tion. His Narrenschiff is a collection of short, vigorous 
satires, written in blunt rhymed verse, and occasionally 
with an ostentatious show of learning. From fools of 
crime and arrogance to rioters and spendthrifts, from 
meddlers and busybodies to the fools that cling with 
perverse self-con6dence to their own ignorance, Brant 
marshals before us every type of folly that the age had 
to show ; and all of them he assembles in a ship which 
is bound for the fools’ paradise, “ Narragonien.” The idea 
of the ship, however, which is merely the framework for a 
collection of disconnected satires, is soon lost sight of. 

The great movement of this age, the passing of the 
poetry of knighthood and the birth of a literature of 
the people, is to be seen most clearly of all in the 
history of the German lyric. Signs of degeneration in 
the courtly Minnesang are to be traced, as we have 
seen, early in the thirteenth century, and with every 
new generation of poets the bucolic lyric of Neidhart 
gained on the aristocratic art of the nobility. As late 
as the beginning of the fifteenth century there were, 
however, still poets bent on maintaining the old tradi- 
tions. Hugo von Montfort (1357-1423), and Oswald 
von Wolkenstein (ca. 1367-1445), both natives of that 


first stronghold of the German Minnesang, the moun- 
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tainous land that lies to the east of Lake Constance, 
were Minnesingers of the old type; but their songs 
are either echoes of the past, tinged with melancholy, 
or excel in that technical cleverness and ingenuity of 
metrical construction, which was ultimately to destroy 
the sincerity of the lyric. Thus, imperceptibly, the aristo- 
cratic Minnesang became merged in the democratic 
Meistergesang, a form of poetry which was more con- 
cerned with technical “correctness” than with truth of 
sentiment. 

To no movement in German poetrj' is the word 
“ school ” more applicable than to the “ Meister- 
singers.” The “Meistergesang” was an artificial affair 
of laws and rules, and could only be learned in schools. 
The Minnesingers had been content to express their 
lyric emotion directly and simply;. the art of their suc- 
cessors lay in the invention of complicated strophic 
forms, the ingenious arrangement of words, and the 
introduction of pedantic and often incongruous imagery. 
Singing contests between rival poets were the chief 
events in the Meistersinger schools. Such contests, 
however, to judge from a poem of the end of the 
thirteenth century, the so-called Warthtrgkrieg, which 
describes a contest of this kind between the chief 
Minnesingers assembled at the court of the Landgraf Her- 
mann of Thuringia, would appear to go back to medi- 
eval times. In the sixteenth century the aspirant to 
honours in the Meistersinger schools bad first to place 
himself as “Schuler” under the tuition of a “Meister,” 
who taught him the elaborate code of laws inscribed 
in the “ Tabulatur.” This learned, the scholar then 
became, according to the Niirnberg regulations, a 
“ Schulfreund.” The next acquirement was to be able 
to sing at least four acknowledged “ tones ” or melodies, 
which entitled the “Schulfreund” to advance to the 
rank of “Singer,” And from “Singer” he proceeded 
to “ Dichter,” and from “ Dichter,” on the invention 
of a new and original “tone,” to “Meister,” 

Needless to say, such a reduction of the art of poetry 
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to an artificial exercise of mental ingenuity was not 
favourable to the growth of poetic gfenius. The Meister- 
singer schools bore witness to an awakening interest 
in poetry on the part of the “Burger” of the German 
towns, and they provided the soil from which sprang 
later developments, especially the drama; but that was 
alL They produced neither real poetry nor real poets. 
A number of the later 'Minnesingers, such as. the poet 
known as the Mamer, and Heinrich von Miigeln, stand 
on the borderland between Minnesang and Meister- 
gesang, while Heinrich von Meissen, usually called 
Frauenlob,” who flourished about the end of the 
^irteenth and beginning of the fourteenth century, may 
be regarded as the first prominent Meistersinger. Hi? 
verse is typical for the whole school. Obscure imagery 
and scholastic mysticism, far-fetched symbolism and in- 
genuity of strophic form, are more conspicuous than 
poetic spontaneity. He is at his best when he sings the 
praise of domestic virtues and the well-ordered life. His 
name may have arisen from the fact that his best-known 
Rt honour of the Virgin ; there is also a legend 
^at he was borne to his grave in the cathedral of Mains 
M fifteenth century the North Bavarian, 

Muskatbluh and Michael Beheim (1416-ca. 1480), widened 
to a certain extent the range of the Meistergesang, the 
former by introducing religious themes, the latter by 
traveflpd^^ri^ e vehicle of his experiences as a widely- 
Hans Frit sixteenth century, 

Nflmhe!? ih? , Hans Sachs, made 

art this form of centre of thh Meistersingers’ 

Sa i hS h ^ essentially different from 

what It .had been in the time of Frauenlob. 

M^nwhile.the irrepressible lyric feeling of the German 
people in these centuries of intellectual awakening found 
another outlet; between iruo nnri rt--.' t. “'“S 
rules were rrrflft.ioU j When artificial 

rules were gradually reducing the Meistergesang to a 

mechanical exercise, the German Volkslied ro!e to be ghi 
It had never reached before and was not to reach agaS 
In these centunes, as in the seventeenth, and, in fact, 
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in all transitional periods of German literature, the lyric 
is the most constant element, the natural connecting link 
between even the most sharply marked-off periods. The 
national sagas of Ermanarich and Hildebrand were told 
again now in ballad form, and poets of the thirteenth 
centurj', such as Tannhauser and “der edle Moringer,” 
became heroes of popular poetry ; the story of Siegfried 
was, as we have seen, recast in a long epic ballad. The 
historical ballad, which is very sparingly represented in 
the thirteenth century, and was practically a creation of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, is the successor 
to the “Spruche”and narrative poems of the mediteval 
Spielmann. The Swiss, in particular, celebrated in long 
serai-epic ballads their struggle against Charles the Bold, 
and the Lied vo» der Sevipacher Schlacht and the Lied voJi 
der Schlacht bei Nlifeh are representative historical ballads 
of the earlier period. This art of throwing the great events 
of the day into easy and attractive verse soon spread 
to North Germany, and by the time of the Reformation 
the ballad, one might say, had become the recognised 
newspaper of the time. 

It is less easy to point to the mediteval analogue of the 
popular love-poetr}' of this time. The naive delight in the 
coming of spring and the interest with which the uhnamed 
popular poets follow the conflict between light and dark- 
ness, summer and winter, attuning these phenomena to 
their own joys and sorrows, seem to take us back to the 
veiy beginnings of the mediaeval lyric ; but the artless, 
natural tone of these Volkslieder is quite unhampered by 
rules, and had been uninfluenced by the later develop- 
ment of the Minnesang. We might say, perhaps, that 
tiiese songs represent a form of lyric expression which 
had never died out, and had, all through the Middle Ages, 
been handed down by a merely oral tradition ; the love- 
song of the fourteenth centur}’ was no more a new inven- 
tion than the historical ballad. This is further borne out 
by tlie close connection which obviously exists between 
the drinking songs and social songs, the light-hearted 
songs of student and “ landsknecht,” of this age, and the 
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songs of tilt; wniidcting ‘^cliolars or Ooliards tlini have 
come down to us from the earlier lime. 

In turn the Volkslied re.acted on the religious Lied or 
Iiymn ; and n now religious poetry .arose in which the 
Latin hymns of the (’Inirch were traii'-lated into popular 
language, and often altered heyond .all recognition. A 
monk of S.akburg, Hermann or Joh.anncs, had in the 
ourteonth century popularised the Church poetry in this 
w.ay. The V^olkslicdcr were also employed for religious 
[turpoKcs hy making them appear as allegories of the spirit- 
ual life, .and eveit by actually parodyittg them, Heinrich 
von ..au enberg, a monk of rreiburg. who died in 1460, 
was the author of allegorical parodie.s c,f this kind. 

r.amalic literature made least satisfnctorv progress in 
1C ransilion period, the increasing elaboration of the 
*>cing, if anything, detrimental to ii.s true 
are ^ beginnings of a niOrc secular drama 

traced in the Low German play of 
and t^h’e back to the fourteenth century, 

Theodor S^l written in 14S0 by 

are Mulbauscn. Both works 

Te t bolb represent 

Theoohfhfc °n "w-" ^ tcmpt.aiion by the evil powers. 
tinc£ ‘‘F ' f" '■or worldly dis- 

devil to nass England ” is templed by tlie 

Pope and onlv pc ° ultimately becomes 

the shamp of t^ ,vorW^ Pcrdition hy taking upon herself 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HUMANISM AND THE REFORJIATION. 

The preparation for the Protestant Reformation was two- 
fold, and may be summed up in the words mysticism and 
humanism. At the close of the thirteenth and beginning 
of the fourteenth centuries German religious life was again 
merged, as it had been three centuries before, in a wave 
of religious fervour which now took the form of mysticism. 
Meister Eckhart (ca. 1260-1:^2^), the first and the 
greatest of the German mystics, preached the oneness of 
the soul with God, and gave German mysricism once and 
for all its guiding principles and ideas. Eckhart was 
followed by the fervid, poetic Swiss mystic, Heinrich Seuse 
(1295-1366), and the manly Alsatian preacher, Johannes 
Tauler (ca, 1300-61). To the demand which these men 
made for a purely personal faith, an intimate communion 
of the soul with God, we owe the first complete German 
Bible, a translation of the Vulgate, which was published 
at Strassburg in 1466. TTiat Tauler was to the fourteenth 
century, another Alsatian, Johann Geiler of Kaisersberg 
(1445-1510), was to the fifteenth j he, too, was a mystic, 
but a mystic who had studied in the school of the 
humanists. He accepted the tenets of mysticism, but he 
interpreted them in an essentially practical way ; he de- 
manded the abolition of abuses within the church as 
well as a deepening of the spiritual life of the individual. 
And, like his friend Brant, he had recourse to that fav- 
ourite weapon of the humanists, satire. 

Humanism, the other factor of the new movement, takes 
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its beginning, as far as Germany was concerned, 
founding of the University of Prague in i348- ^ 

made itself felt in literature by introducing into Germa y 
the fruits of the Italian Renaissance ; Enea Silvio, Poggio, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, were translated ; the classics app^are 
in German, notably Plautus and Terence; the hte^y 
horizon of northern Europe %vas rapidly widened. “ 
the original literature of the German humanists remain 
Latin in language and spirit ; and the fact that many o 
them, such as Jakob Wimpfeling (1450-1528), intereste 
themselves in the history of their native land, atoned on y 
in a very small degree for the un- German character 0 
their books and ideas. One may even trace back ^ ^ 
contempt of the early German humanists for their mother- 
tongue that prejudice in favour of Latin, and even Frenc , 
which did not die out in Germany until late m 
eighteenth century. 

But, whether Latin or German, humanism was the 
great destructive force which shook the catholic world to 
its foundations, and prepared the way for Luther. On the 
threshold of the Reformation stand .two humanists, 
Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam (1467-1536) and 
Johannes Reuchlin of Pforzheim (1455-1522)) who 
fought with every .weapon at their command against the 
retrograde traditions of the medieval church. The first 
of these, author of the world-famous books, the En- 
chiridion militis christiani (“Manual of the Christian 
Soldier,” 1509), and the Moria Encomium (“Praise of 
Folly,” 1309), laid, with his edition of the Greek Testa- 


ment, the basis for a direct knowledge of the Bible ; and 
Reuchlin became involved in one of the bitterest of pre- 
Reformation conflicts by the publication of a Hebrew 
Grammar. The humanists warmly espoused Reuchlin’s 
cause; in 1514 he was able to publish their testimony 
to him in the form of Episiolce clarorum viromm ; and 
in the following years, 1515-17, appeared what was 
ostensibly a retort to these letters, the Episiolce obscurontm 
vironm. At first the church party was gratified by this 
vindication of their standooint. but it soon bnrjime nhvinnc 
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that these letters were really an ingenious and, by its very 
insidiousness, powerful satire on Reuchlin’s opponents. 
The authorship of the letters is still uncertain, Johannes 
Jager (Crotus Rubianus) of Domheim being usually men- 
tioned as having had the chief share in them ; but, who- 
ever may have written them, the EfisfoJa obsctirorum 
vironan were an effective prelude to the Reformation. 

Like all great movements, the Reformation was ulti- 
mately the achievement of a single mind, which synthesised 
and gave expression to the vague aspirations of the age. The 
two streams of mysticism and humanism converged and 
united in Martin Luther. Born at Eisleben in Thuringia 
on November ro, 14S3, Luther had in his youth come 
under both influences, and in 1512, after a journey to 
Rome, he was made Doctor of Theology in Wittenberg ; 
only five years later, on October 31, 1517, he nailed on 
the door of the Schlosskirche of that town his ninety-five 
Thcsen wider den Ablass. The humanists had long in- 
veighed against the abuse of indulgences, but Luther 
was the first to make it a %-ital question of the main- 
tenance of the Christian church. And once a beginning 
was made, the principles of the protestant Reformation 
look miraculously rapid shape in Luthers mind. In less 
than three years, in 1520, he gave Germany the three great 
documents of protestantism, Ai: den Ckristiichen Adel 
deuisehcr Nafion, De capiivUetIc Bahylonica eeclesiee (in 
Latin), and J'on der Freihcit eincs Chrisienmensehen. 
The Bible, and the Bible alone, he demanded, must be the 
law to every Christian ; supremacy in German lands must lie 
with the German Emperor and not with the Pope j above 
all, the church mu.=t be swept clean of its hypocrisies 
and abuses. He will have no more vows and no mona.stic 
prisons ; no more festivals for saints, no pious pilgrimages ; 
tt!e inquisition must be abolished. He also demanded 
th.e cmancip.-.tion of the schools from the fetters of 
medimva! schohstici.'-m. and made spacious plans for the 
reform of Gernmn eduerttion. 

Jrr tire c.r'-tle of the ^Vartburg. where Luther wnc con- 
ceaied. a ’.vifling prisoner, unui the storms e\oked by his 
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actions had subsided a little, he began his translation of 
the Bible; the New Testament appeared in 1522, the 
whole Bible in 1534. In 1522 he returned to Witten- 
berg, and in 1525 married a former nun, Katharina von 
Bora. His death took place in 1546 during a visit to his 
native town. 

Like the English Bible, Luther’s Bible is in the best 
sense a literary monument ; it is a “Volksbuch,” written 
in the pithy, vivid language of the German people, and 
represents, better than any other book of its age; the 
triumph of the new middle-class literature over the aristo- 
cratic poetry of the Middle High German period. In 
respect of language it was no less important ; for Luther 
was careful to choose for the medium of his translation a 
dialect that of Meissen and the Saxon official language 
which should be comprehensible to the greatest 
jmssible numbers of the nation, and in this way took 
the first and greatest step towards the literary unification 
of Germany. 


Luther not only gave Germany her Bible, but also her 
hymn-book; his Geistliche Lieder, of which the first 
collection appeared in 1524, form the basis of the 
protestant hymnal As in his Bible he had taken the 
anguage of the common German man ” as his model, 
so here he turns to the German Volkslied. Simplicity 
and pious earnestness, above all the avoidance of dog- 
matism and of that over-subtlety which crept into German 
Tr’ T 'Characteristics of his hymns, 
from V\i<; ^ ^ utheds personality is to be obtained 

from his which were first collected in 1566; 

reform?r''\nH “"S glimpse into the mind of the 

reformer, and reveal a strange combination of childlike 

simplicity and dogged, unbending will which shrank 

before nothing. His unreadinesf to e^to "into Tn^ 

compromise, even with those who wished him and his 
^use weU may often seem to us tactless; but we 
have to admit that it was just this ruthless determin- 
ation of purpose and callous unreasonableness that en- 
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tributes to its justification and necessity. The impression 
which Murner makes on us is that of an absolutely nega- 
tive nature ; he was an uncompromising pessimist who 
saw good in nothing. The new order of things which the 
Reformation promised was utterly repugnant to him ; his 
only hope was in a return to the ideals of medieval 
Christianity, and when this hope was destroyed, he turned 
and vented his resentment on Luther himself. 

Barren as the Reformation was in literary monu- 
ments outside of Luther’s Bible, it exerted a great and 
inspiring influence on the literature of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Above all, the drama responded to its stimulus. 
Towards the end of the fifteenth century a new type of 
play arose, which provided the outlet, hitherto missing, 
for the nation’s dramatic instincts. This was the “ Fast- 
nachtsspiel,” or shrove-tide play, a kind of dramatised, 
or merely dialoguised, “ Schwank,” which had taken form 
m Niimberg in the bands of Hans Rosenpliit and Hans 
Folz, two ivTiters who have already been mentioned. In 
Itself the “ Fastnachtsspiel” was not broad enough to 
form the basis of a national drama ; but it was supple- 
mented by and learned from the Latin School comedy 
o. the humanists j and the German humanists, begin- 
ning with Wimpfeling, who wrote his Stylpho in 1470, 
1 not stand behind their Italian colleagues in the 
drama. Thus between indigenous 
astnac tsspiel and Latin comedy, the conditions were 
exceedingly favourable for the development of German 
comedy at the beginning of the sixteenth century ; and 
the Reformation, which was ready to employ the drama 
in the service of its controversies, provided the leaven of 


The value of the drama as a factor in the spread of the 
Reformation was first recognised in Switzerland, where, 
e^n before Luther s decisive step had been taken, Pam- 
philus Gengenbach, a native of Nurnberg. had in his 
Z>;e Gouchmat (1516) and Dir milhart (xr-,n\ xvritten 
■■ Fastnachlsspiele” in the interests of moral Ld reliaiLs 
reform. But the chief representation of the early Swiss 
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protestanl comedy was Niklaus Manuel (1484-1536), who 
has already been mentioned as the most powerful satirist 
on the protestant side. Manuel was a native of Beni, 
and had made a name for himself both as a soldier and a 
painter. His “ Fastnadusspiele” or dramatic dialogues — 
for they are little more — Vom Pnpsi unci seiner Pn’tsi- 
sehaft (152^), Der AblassIcrSmer (151:5). Barhali (1526), 
and most trenchant of all, Von der Jilessc Krankheit tend 
ihrem kizicn Wilier: (i 52S), arc, in the first instance, 
satires ; but Manuel had no mean gifts of dramatic char* 
acierisation, and under more favourable conditions might 
have helped to create a genuine national drama. 

Outside Switzerland the influence of the Latin comedy 
was more conspicuous. The fable-writer Burkard tValdis 
produced in 15^7 a play in Low German, Poralcll ran: 
vorlorn Sohn, which has clearly benefited by the in- 
fluence of the Latin dmma ; so, too, has the Snsat:/;tj 
(produced at Basel in 1532) of Si.vt Birck (1500-5.;), a 
schoolmaster of .Augsburg. Better, however, than Jtirck's 
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in the castle of Hohenurach. This was in 1590, and a 
few months later he lost his life in attempting to escape. 
Frischlin’s plays are not all, like his Rebecca (1576) 
and Susanna (1577), in Latin; he wrote in the ver- 
nacular a historical comedy, Frau Wendelgard (iS 79 )i 
the heroine of which is the daughter of Heinrich I., and 
he planned a series of Biblical dramas, to which belong 
Ruth and Die Hochzeit zu Cana. Frischlin is at its 
best when he is opposing abuses or fighting for ideas; 
in his Prisdaiius vapitlans (1578) he satirises the bar- 
barous Latin of the Middle Ages, in Julius Caesar 
Redivtvus (1584) he brings Caesar back to earth to 
wonder at the inventions of gunpowder and printing, and 
in Phasma (1580) he ventures on the dangerous ground 
of religious controversy and sectarian quarrels. On the 
whole, th^e plays mark the high - water level of the 
German humanistic drama; Frischlin was, no doubt, one 
of the most gifted German dramatists of his century ; but 
in ms outlook on life he was too exclusively a humanist 
to influence very deeply the vernacular literature. 

^ The representative German poet and dramatist of the 
sixteenth century is the cobbler of Nurnberg, Hans Sachs, 
the most complete embodiment of the “ biirgerliche ” spirit 
o t e age. Born in 1494, he enjoyed a fairly good edu- 
cation and, under the guidance of the Nurnberg Meister- 
singer schools, worked his way up to the rank of a master 

fifty years he was 
Niirnberg Meistergesang, 
pr- ^ ^ ehind him an enormous quantity of verse. 

m^ntory, made in 1567, enumerates no less 
Meisterge^nge and 1773 Spruchgedichte, of 
which more than two hundred were dramas. He died in 
1570. 

Hms Sachs made his reputation in the first instance 
by takmg advantage of the new ideals in literature to 
mden the sphere of the German Meistersinger poetry; 
he adapted to German needs the treasufes If 7 he 
Itahan Renaissance which the humanists were rapidly 
making common European property. In the second 
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place, he threw in his lot at an early date with the 
“ Wittembergische Nachtigall,” Luther. His “Meister- 
lieder,” his religious poetry, his parables and fables, are 
as good as any the sixteenth century produced ; but 
while many of his contemporaries showed a strong satiric 
bias, while others had the power of rising above their 
own world and seeing things from a more universal stand- 
point, Sachs remained from first to last a simple story- 
teller. He rarely said anything in verse which might not 
as easily have been said in prose, and he ^vrote entirely 
from the standpoint of the Niirnberg “Burger.” He 
reflected the latter’s outlook on life, and was content to 
chronicle faithfully and to describe the civic life around 
him, to^vnspeople and peasants, monks and artisans, 
exactly as he saAv them. He is the versatile spokesman 
of his time and people. 

But the want of higher poetic thoughts and impulses 
becomes a virtue in Sachs’s verse-anecdotes and stories ; 
his unvarnished narrative adds nothing and subtracts 
nothing, and in every line is apparent his delight in the 
mere telling of the story. It is as a dramatist, however, 
that he has left the most abiding mark on his time. In 
his hands the “ Fastnachtsspiel,” which earlier poets had 
employed only as a means to satiric or controversial 
ends, receives its final stamp ; it becomes a humorous 
“Schwank” thrown into dramatic dialogue. The best 
of Sachs’s “ Fastnachtsspiele,” such as Dcr fahroidc 
Schukr im Para dies (1550), Frait Wahrheit svil! sucmaud 
herher^en (1550), Das hcissc Eisen (1551), vaaA Dcr Paucr 
im Fef;efeucr show that he was not only able to 

tell an interesting story in dialogue, but could also create 
genuinely dramatic figures. In the same spirit Hans 
Sachs wrote comedies and tragedies, although his lack of 
understanding for the laws of dramatic construction placed 
these more ambitious efforts at a disadvantage. From 
the liumani'^l dramatists, it is true, he had borrowed the 
metiiod of dividing his jflays into “Actus,” and of assisting 
the movement of the jflay by means of an “Ehrcnhold” 
or herald : but hi.s dramas remain, after all, only stories 
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in dialogue form. His range of subjects was extraordin- 
arily wide; they are taken from the Bible, the Greek 
and Latin classics, from the old German sagas, as well 
as from the Italian novelists and contemporary German 
collections of “Schwanke.” 

A more powerful and original writer than Sachs was 
Johann Fischart (ca. 1550-90), perhaps, indeed, the most 
manly personality in the German literature of the Refor- 
mation period. Fischart was born about the middle of 


the sixteenth century, probably in Strassburg, and was 
much more deeply immersed in the stream of humanism 
than the Niirnberg shoemaker. He had been brought 
up by Kaspar Scheldt, the learned translator of Grobianus 
(^549)) a- vigorous Latin satire by F, Dedekind (ca. 
^525-98) on the coarseness and brutality of the age; 
and he had travelled widely. Like Hans Sachs, he began 
as a champion of the Reformation, but the satires on the 
catholics, which he adapted from French and Dutch 
ongmals Der Btenenkorb des heiligtu rbmischtn Im- 
menschwarms (1579) and Das JesuiUrhiitkin (1580)— 
are inuch more definite in their aims than the com- 
paratively ineffectual satire that accompanied the Refor- 
mation movement in its early stages. Fischart’s 
Phtlosophtschts Ehezuchibuchldn (1578), the most pleasing 
?i, 1- u writings, shows how close the ties were 

that bound him to the humanists; and in his best 
poem, Z>a.r gluckhafie Schiff von Zurich {1576), he had 

form from the classic masterpieces 
which the Renaissance had made popular. This, the best 
German poem of the whole sixteenth century, tells how 
m the summer of 1576 a number of Zurich citizens made 

ITr/.rTn® ! F the voyage from Zurich to Strassburg 'in 
order to take p^t m a shooting fesrival. The bonds of 
neighbourly feeling are symbolised by a basin of millet 
porridge, which, cooked m the morning before the party 
leaves Zunch, still retains its warmth when their vessel 
reaches Strassburg at nightfall, ® ^ 

While Sachs merely skimmed the surface of his aae. 
Fischart plunged deep into its social and intellectud 
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movements, regardless of their coarseness or brutality. 
That broad virility, which in Murner shrank at nothing, 
is revived again, this time on the protestant side, by 
Fischart. He had not studied under the translator of 
the Grobianns for nothing, and his epic Floh Hatz, 
IVeiber Traiz (1573) falls little short of Murner’s satires 
in its coarseness. But the fact that Fischart lived a 
generation later than his catholic predecessor enabled 
him to draw more easily on the later Renaissance litera- 
tures, and in Rabelais he found a congenial master. 
Fischart’s masterpiece is his translation or adaptation 
of the first book of Rabelais’s comic romance, which 
appeared in German under the extraordinary title, 
Affmtextrlich naitpengehettrUche GescMchikUtterung vom 
Leben, Ratcji n 7 id Tafen der Helden und Scj-ren 
Grandgitsier, Gargantua latd Pantagrnel (1575). Rabe- 
lais is here translated as no writer has ever been 
translated before or since. A translation, indeed, it is 
impossible to call Fischart’s book ; it is an adaptation 
which has swollen to three times the size of the orig- 
inal ; a clumsy, unwieldy book, the humour of which 
consists in the heaping up of incongruous epithets, a 
book which forfeits all claim on our interest by its absurd 
exaggerations and its insufferable formlessness. And yet, 
in spite of its unpromising and repellent exterior, or rather 
by virtue of it, Fischart's Geschichtklitterxing reflects the 
intellectual temper of its time; it is as completely German 
as its original is French, and a characteristic product of 
the dominant factors in the intellectual life of the six- 
teenth century, humanism and protestantism. 

The new spirit which expressed itself unmistakably in 
the writings of Fischart, also found a congenial outlet in 
the later developments of the “ Schwank.” Jbrg Wickram 
(died ca. r56o), a Itleistersinger of Colmar, to whose longer 
novels we shall return in a later chapter, produced in his 
RoUivngcnhiichlcin (1555) — that is, “Biichlein” for the 
use of travellers in the diligence or “ Rollwagen ” — an 
excellent popular collection of such anecdotes, which was 
speedily followed by a large number of imitations, such as 
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M. Montanus’s IFccrh'/rzcr (i557)> Lmdeners AiJi’ 
hF/,/cw (i 558), and H. W. KirchhofTs mndumiut y 
These were the legitimate successors of the long ' 
collections of “Schwanke” which extended unbroken 
the Middle Ages to the Reformation. Fischart s 
the catholics found successors in Der Irene Sei'nr/ y 5 
and /?.•«• lauierc WahrJteif (1585) by Bartho om.a 
Rinpwaldt (ca. 1530-99), and the beast 
brought into the sctaace of the Reformation by y JS 
Kollenhngen (1542-1609), author of the J^ri7se/nn(niy y 
(1 595). a modernised version of the Greek “ battle o t 
frogs .and mice.'’ In this century', too, tlie "Volkshuc 
became, like the Volkslied, a vehicle of expression or 

the nation's aspirations; and in one of these 
bucher,” the Jlistotia vot: D. Johann J^anstcu^ publish 
at I'rankfort-on-the-Main in 1587, we find an illustra- 
tion of how the German people of tire sixteenth centur) 
intcqueted the intellectual liberation which protestantism 
conferred on them. lake so many dreamers in the 
histor)' of his time, the Faust of the “Volksbuch’ 
hope> to obtain by means of alchemy, astrology, 
magic, rc^t from the longings that harass him ; 
inrikvs a p.TCt with the devil, wlio opens up to him new 
v.orMs ,if unlimited enjoyment and unlimited knowledge; 
lie tf.rvcb f.w and wide, to It.aly and the E.asi, and con- 
jures up the riie,%t b<Mutiful wontan of all time, Helen of 
'1 roy. tmtil at l.rst the twenty-four years for which he 
f.rd ' tipnl.rtcd come to an end .and he is carried off 
)!) trl-m.-pli u> h'-ll, SuH) is the carlic't fonn in which 
tl" m'.ft.fctid story ajtpv.rrs, — a >-tory which, two centuries 
( ■!' m.rdc u c of (o show tli.at human aspiration* 
b, m f'C..;:!'.;-,-. and ambitit.ris are not, as the sixteenth 
< , Iw'.a'ved. to b- icwa-.b-d with eternal damtntiun, 
I..1; arc ''.re mo.: jitrci-e.!., attribute', of our lacr- 
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CHAPTER Vril. 

THE RENAISSANCE IN GERMAN^'. 

The seventeenth centuT)’, contrasted with this epoch in 
other landSj is a dark age in Germany’s intellectual 
history. Her literature, it is true, is voluminous enough, 
but it has no root in the soil, and consists for the roost 
part of artificial and ill-adapted imitations of foreign 
models. Thus the century’ which in England was rung 
in by Shakespeare and his great contemporaries and 
closed with Milton and Dryden, the century of Ariosto 
and Tasso, of Cen-antes, Calderdn, and Lope de Vega, 
the age of Louis XIV., is mainly a period of negation 
in Germany. 

For this there were two reasons, one political, the 
other inherent in the conditions of German literary 
development. The seventeenth century was the cen- 
tury of the Thirty Years’ War; from i6iS to 1648, 
that terrible struggle between the two great spiritual 
powers in Europe, Catholicism and protestantism, de- 
vastated German lands, as no lands before or since 
in the history of civilised peoples have been devas- 
tated. The population of Germany was reduced to 
one-fourth of what it had been when the war beg.an, 
and from comparative affluence the country was brought 
to the extremes of poverty. Worst of all, the uncertainty 
of life and property, and the desolation which the armies 
left in their train, demoralised the nation. This alone 
w.as sufficient to destroy any literature that drew its 
vitality from the national life. There was, however, 
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.nrid niort- miIi'.Ii.; reason for the intellectual hank- 
:< of Gerni.iny in the seventeenth century. l^'e 
•iture Iu(’!i tile Ueformation inauf^umted .and in- 
. u hr.d eoiiie to .i natuml end ; it h.ad lieen, in 
h-'t -en '-, [.*>[)n!.ir .and indigenous; hut, like al! 
e:v indiecnou' liti r.ature^, it voiced the mood and 
t.iti'i;;', of .1 Very definite, .age; it w.as incap.ahle of 
;,;me it'-'f to ne-.v eouilitions, and not strong enough 
it:i i'.^ evi'-i- tief ag.aiii-t the p'merful inlluei'ce 
O' ;;:hh-.',;;in;r liter.alutes. Thu'-. even iiad the 'I hiri) 

’ We; U'',; eiiici., d atl he.althy development, the 
' r.'ifv -It of the • evetitfenlh rr-nlury in Germ.iny 

.n'd h. H'e had to make a fre-h st.art ; it coulil me 
-h, Ine i-.arrirt! on the tr.aditions of the Refonn.a- 
I 
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form of literature. Although a German version of Hatnlct 
had been played in Germany in Shakespeare’s lifetime, 
more than a hundred years had to elapse before Shake- 
speare was even known by name to the Germans. 

Not from England, but from the Latin peoples came 
the regeneration of German literature; the seventeenth 
century was the century of the Renaissance. The 
history of this movement in Germany is a weak re- 
flection of the literary evolution which had taken place 
in Italy and France. The German humanists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were the pioneers: 
and in the course of the following century German liter- 
ature passed through the same three stages through 
which Renaissance literature elsewhere passed ; a period 
of vigorous youth, a middle period of artificiality and 
stylistic vagaries, and a third period of classic rigour. 

For the first of these periods Germany’s immediate 
models were the poet.s of the French “Pleiade,” In 
Heidelberg, the focus of the German Renaissance, R.aul 
Schede, or, as he Latinised his name, Melis.cus, had, 
as early as 157c, translated into German verse the French 
version of the Ps<t’.n:s by Clement Marot, ami, four- 
teen years later, when Schedc was settled as librarian 
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vt-.i'- ?io! a South ricrruan, l>ut a Silesian. It ''"As la 
Hii'lilb'.'rg, ho'.vcvcr, that hi.s genivis was first fiiii) 
ti''o.::ui'^tci. I'.otn at Hunzlaii in 1597. he came as a 
‘•uniint to I fciik-lliL-rg in ibio, where a I>atin trenti''-, 
I't’.tniei! Ar;<:!iSt:h;ti (161 7), and some poetry had lu’raldni 
hi' arrival. 1 hiring tin- few nionths he .stayed in Heidel- 
h. rj. the llenni'-cance movement in (ierman literature wn.s 
horn. In tfi;o Opilr went to Holland, where he c.imc 
under the infiuenre of the Hutch Renaissance iiioveincnt. 
I .jitci-illy Ilf Hnniel Hcinsitis (j 5.S0-1655). His life w.is 
I'he jueroi and varied enougli : we find him for .a tmic 
tn Ho!-te:n, then as a professor in Transylvania; m 
Vienn.a, a htth- later, he was formally crowned laureate hy 
till- Rt’.itwtor I erdimnd IR v.ho snhferjuently ennohlctl 

.I- i l.^n )-Vjr ^ Iw* 
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to great poetry. Opitz’s original verse exemplifies only 
too plainly his theory that an obser\'ance of the rules was 
sufficient to make the poet His poetr)' is, however, not 
all uninspired, and his best poems, the collection entitled 
Trosigedichfe in Widerwdriigkcit des Krieges (1633), con- 
tain lines as good as any written in the seventeenth cen- 
turj^ in Germany. He laboured diligently to bring German 
literature under the Renaissance yoke ; he translated 
Sophocles and Seneca, as well as Rinuccini’s Italian opera 
Daftie (riiai) ; he introduced the Renaissance novel with 
translations of Barclay’s Argents (1626) and Sidney’s 
Arcadia (1629), and followed these with a pastoral of his 
own, the Schaferei voti der Nymfhen Her cine (1630). 

In the furtherance of his aims Opitz was assisted by the 
many literarj’ or rather linguistic societies which sprang 
up throughout Germany in the first half of the seventeenth 
century and tided German literature over the stormy 
epoch of the war. The first of these societies, “Die 
fruchtbringende Gesellschaft,’’ or “ Der Palmenorden,” 
founded under the presidency of Prince Ludwig of 
Anhalt-Cothen in the year 1617, was a direct imitation 
of the famous linguistic academy of Florence, the Ac- 
cademia della Crusca or “Bran Academy,” so called 
because it was designed to purify the pure flour of Italian 
speech from the bran of barbarisms. In the same way 
the German society followed “fructifying” aims, each 
of the members taking a pseudonym bearing on that 
function. In Hamburg, again, Johann Rist (1607-67), 
a lyric poet and dramatist of some distinction, founded 
the “ Elbschwanenorden.” Such societies no doubt 
furthered the linguistic reforms for which Opitz fought ; 
but in literature the results of their activity were more 
que.stionable. G. P. Harsdorfler (1607-58), for instance, 
one of the founders of the famous Niirnberg society, 
"Dcr gekronte Biumenordcn ” or “Pegnitz Shepherds,” 
reduced, in all seriousness, the poetic theories of Opitz 
to absurdity by writing a Pociischcr Trichter (1647-53), 
which professed to “pour” the art of poetry into any 
one in six hours. 
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to thf. Fu ^ literary focus of Germany was transfened 
times oiH fRcmbersof his school, Avhich is some- 

for a u School,” made Konigsberg 

Ooitz’s /iJc At least two poets among 

Fleming (ifiog-aol^™ (i 6 o 5 - 59 ) and Paul 

These ^ gifted than their master, 
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Oder Carolns Stuardiis^Konig von Gross-Briiannien (1657), 
on an almost contemporary theme, and Cardenio und 
Celinde (1657), a forerunner of the “tragedy of common 
life" of the eighteenth century, fail to convey even a 
semblance of reality. In comedy, Gryphius retained a 
freer hand, perhaps because the paralysing influence of 
Seneca did not lie so heavy on the Renaissance comedy. 
In his Horribilicribrifax (1663), the hero of which, a 
bragging soldier, was a favourite figure with , the Renais- 
sance dramatists, and in Hey^ Peter Squeniz (1663), a 
merry adaptation of the comic scenes of the Midsummer 
Nighfs Dream, Gryphius revealed comic power of a quite 
remarkable order; these are the best, indeed the only 
outstanding German comedies of the seventeenth 
century. 

Perhaps the greatest positive achievement which, 
besides its literary theory, we owe directly to the Renais- 
sance in Germany, is the epigrams of the poet who, in 
the “ Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft,” bore the sobriquet of 
“ der Verkleinemde,” Friedrich von Logau. Logau, too, 
was a Silesian, but no friend of the Opitzian school ; 
Opitz he admired as a poet, but he had little faith 
in the art of making poetry by rule of thumb. His 
outlook on the life of the time was sane and wise; he 
could rise sufficiently above the strife of the day to see 
the hollowness of a religious faith that permitted the 
callous bloodshed of the Thirty Years’ War ; he had faith 
enough in his own people to ridicule their slavish imita- 
tion of French manners and customs, and to condemn 
unsparingly the taste which interlarded his native language 
vith French words and phrases. Born at Brockut, near 
Nimptsch, in 1604, Logau held an official position in the 
sen-ice of the Duke of Liegnitz; and he died at Liegnitz 
in 1655. In 1638 appeared his first collection of epigrams 
under the title Ersics Hundert teutscher Reimenspriidie, 
but the main collection was not published until 1654, 
Di.vtsc/ier Sitingcdichie drci Tauscnd. Logau concealed 
his authorship under an anagram, “ Salomon von Golaw,” 
and so effectually that it was not until over a hundred 
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years later that Rainier and Lessing in their reprint of 
the epigrams revealed who “Golaw” really was. As 
far as form is concerned, Logan is an epigrammatist of 
the normal Renaissance type — that is to say, he takes 
Martial as his model ; but he has made the form his 
own ; and there are not many among these three 
thousand epigrams upon which he has not set the stamp 
of his own strong personality. Logau is Germany’s 
greatest epigrammatisu 

Thus in the seventeenth century the politer, more 
polished epigrarn took. the place of the full-blooded satire 
of the Reformation ; indeed, it almost seemed as if satire 
had now withdrawn to Low German lands. The rep- 


resentative satirists of the period, Tohann I^auremhcrg 
(1590-1658) and Joachim Rachel (161S-69), are both 
Low Germans. The former, a native of Rostock, wrote in 
1052 four admirable Schen^edkhte in the Low German 
dialect of Iiis home. A kindly humour rather than satire 
IS the ground-tone of Lauremberg’s poetry, and it seems 
in 'eeprng with the liomcly dialect which, from motives 
ot patriotism, he chose. In the High German translation 
which simn followed, the poems lose something of their 
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pression to the subtle mystic and allegorical tendencies 
of the age, the latter ministering in a practical way to 
the immediate spiritual needs of the people. 

Now, as in the pre-Reformation age, the revival of a 
more intense religious life was heralded by mysticism. In 
1612 Jalcob Bbhme (1575-1624), a shoemaker of Gorlitz 
in Silesia, published his first book, Aurora, oder Morgenrofe 
tm Aufgang. Under the guise of a strange, allegorical 
imager}', Bbhme set forth in this book a spiritual mysti- 
cism, which acted as a solvent on the rapidly stiffen- 
ing dogmas of the churches. His philosophy was a 
leaven of inspiration for the lyric poetry of the century'. 
Bbhme’s immediate influence is to be seen in the poetry 
of the Silesian writer, Johann Scheffler, who preferred to 
be known as “Angelus Silesius.” Schefiier was bom in 
the year in which Bbhme died, and of a protestant family; 
he was educated as a doctor and practised in Breslau, and 
in 1652 became a convert to Catholicism. In 1657 his 
poetry appeared in two volumes, Heilige Seelenlusi, oder 
geistlichc Hirteniicder der in ihrcn Jcsum ver/iebfen 
Psyche, and Geistrciche Sinn- und Schlussrcme zur gditiichen 
Beschaulichkcit, the latter better known under the title it 
bore in the second edition, Der chcrubinischc Wanders- 
niann (1674). Scheffler died in 1677. He held aloof 
from the German Renaissance movement, but it is clear 
from his poetry that his horizon was bounded by the 
pastoral poetry of the time ; his allegory has the unmis- 
takable Renaissance stamp. His strength lies, however, 
not in the literary forms and traditions he adopted, but 
in thv; strange mystic couplets and strophes of the 
Ciirt urinisdic Jlandcrsrnitnn. The logical consequences 
of Bbhiue’s pantheism, which saw God in all things and 
preached the oneness of the human soul with God, were 
carried out by Scheffler with a ruthlcssne.ss that does not 
shrink before the most .startling p.aradoxes. 

The fusion of jiious religious feeling with the allegory 
of tite Renaissance is also to be seen in the poetry of 
i'liedricit von Spec (1591-1635). .'\lthough a .-itrict 
Je-uii, spec did not allow himself to be blinded by the 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE LATEK SEVENTEENTH CENTUEY. 

SuBjECTTON to the ideals of the I^tin Renaissance 
one characteristic feature of German literature in l ^ 
seventeenth century; another was the predominance ^a 
predominance in which, however, Germany did not stan 
alone — of the novel. The novel swallowed up, as it were, 
several forms of literature which in the previous centu^^ 
existed independently of it; satire appears now maml) 
in the form of fiction, and didactic poetry has given 
place to didactic novels. 

The beginnings of a modern, that is to say, mode^ 
as opposed to mediceval, novel, have been traced m 
Germany to a writer who has been already mentioned, 
Jorg Wickram of Colmar. The influence of French and 
Italian models no doubt assisted Wickram to get beyond 
the purely mediseval type of romance, as he did in his best 
novels, Dtr jungtn Knaben Spiegel (1554), Der irrreiiende 
Pilger (1556), and IDer Goldfaden (1557). Wickram 
was modem in so far as he recognised the reorganisation 
of society on a wider, more democratic basis, and saw in 
the psychological development of his personages a more 
interesting theme for his fiction than the succession of 
adventures which made up the older novel. But the 
demolition of the mediaeval romance was more effectually 
carried out in Spain; and the Spanish novel made its 
appearance in Germany early in the seventeenth century. 
Lazarillo de Tortiies, the earliest Spanish picaresque 
romance, was translated into German in 1617, and Dan 
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Quixote partially translated at least in 1625. In 1642-43 
appeared in a complete edition the Wunderliciie und 
ivahrhaftige Gesichte Philanders von Sittezuald, a remark- 
able contribution to satiric fiction. The author of this 
book, which is a German imitation of the Snehos, or 
“Dreams” of Francisco de Quevedo, was Hans Michael 
Moscherosch (1601-69), an Alsatian, whose family was 
probably of Spanish origin. As an official in villages in 
Lorraine he had had more than his share of the horrors 
of the Thirty Years’ War ; he then obtained an appoint- 
ment as town-secretary in Strassburg, where he wrote his 
Gesichte, embodying in them, no doubt, many of his own 
earlier experiences. Vanity, hypocrisy, injustice, licen- 
tiousness, the slavery of Germany in matters of customs 
and taste to France, are the themes of his satires. In 
the vision entitled ETollenkinder he sees his contem- 
poraries floundering in the flames of hell, and in Soldaien- 
leben the demoralisation of the land by the mercenaries 
of the war is painted in vividly realistic colours. Only 
about one half of Moscherosch’s book is a direct 
imitation of the Spanish work ; the rest is entirely 
his own. 

Links may also be found connecting the fiction of the 
seventeenth century ^vith a form of German prose which 
had divided the field with satire in the preceding century, 
namely, didactic and religious literature, above all, the 
sermon. Here tvfo writers have to be mentioned, the 
Protestant North German, Johann Balthasar Schupp 
(16 10-61) and the South German monk, Ulrich Megerle, 
better known as Abraham a Santa Clara (1644-1709). 
The lives and the writings of these two men form an in- 
structive contrast Schupp, a native of Giessen, was an 
admirable example of the pugnacious Lutheran clergy- 
man ; he had himself had experience of the rough 
student-life of the time — the University of Giessen was 
notorious in this respect in the seventeenth century — and 
he had wandered on foot all over Europe. He was for a 
time professor in Marburg before he accepted a call to 
the church of St Jakobi in Hamburg. In Hamburg his 
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rough popular tone was not to all tastes, and his career 
there was not free from thorns; but fighting was the 
breath of life to him, and his words carried conviction. 
More interesting to us to-day than his sermons is the 
little tract, Der Freund in der Not (1657)) in which he 
chronicled as a warning to his son his own experiences 
at the university. 


Schupp did not shrink from jests and witticisms in 
his sermons, but in this respect Abraham a Santa Clara 
(r 644- 1 709), who rose to be Court preacher in Vienna, ■ 
left him far behind ; where Schupp is merely coarse, 
Santa Clara is scurrilous. The witty monk is wholly 
lacking in the North German’s earnestness ; but his 
biting sarcasm was quite as effective in dealing ivith his 
public as Schupp’s direct bludgeoning. Schupp had the 
blunt, straightforward Lutheran mind, Santa Clara the 
mercurial imagination of a wit and a poet His tracts, 
such as Merits Wien! (1680) and Auf, anf, ihr 
Christen! (1680), of which the latter is perhaps best 
knoiTO, as it served Schiller as a model for the sermon of 
t e Capuchin monk in Wallensteins Lager^ belong to 
literature in a higher degree than to theology; they stand 
in ne with the writings of Mumer and Fischart in the 
previous century. In the mixture of sermon and novel 
up his chief work, Judas der Erzschelm 
’r., ^ novel is the more interesting component. 
S medieval romance which 
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Simplidsshnus Teutsch, das isf; die Beschreihung des 
Lebe7is eines seltsamen Vaganten, gafianftt Melchior Sierii- 
fcls von Fuchsheim, by Johann Jakob Christoffel von 
Grimmelshausen. A native of Hesse, where he was 
born about 1624, Grimmelshausen had tasted to the 
full the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. As a boy of 
ten he had been carried off, like his hero, by soldiers, 
and no doubt much else in his novel is autobiography 
rather than romance. The last years of his life 'were 
passed as a town official of the little town of Renchen, 
on the western borders of the Black Forest. He died in 
i6'j6. Grimmelshausen’s first literary efforts were in the 
style which had been made popular by iVloscherosch ; he 
also translated a French novel of adventure; then, in 
r66g, appeared his Siniplicissimns, which, like the 
Gesichie of his predecessor, was also influenced by 
Spanish literature; Simplicissimus is a “Schelmenroman” 
or picaresque romance. 

Simplicius Simplicissimus is brought up in the Spessart 
by a peasant, whom he believes to be his father. He is a 
simple child who plays his “ Sackpfeife,” or bagpipe, and 
herds his flock in happy innocence. His first glimpse of 
the world comes to him, as it came to Parzival in Wolfram 
von Eschenbach’s epic, from soldiers, rough cuirassiers 
who fall upon the village, pillage and burn the houses, 
and carry' off Simplicissimus, he clinging to his bag- 
pipe as his most precious possession. Like Parzival 
again, he comes to a hermit in a forest, who, as he 
discovers long afterwards, is his own father, and for two 
years he sits at the hermit’s feet learning wisdom from 
him. The hermit dies and Simplicius once more falls 
into the hands of soldiers. He is brought to the Gover- 
nor of Hanau, who learns that he is his own nephew, 
and makes him his page. But Simplicius is ill-adapted 
for a life of this kind ; he is only laughed at, and an 
attempt is even made to convert him into a court fool 
by unhinging his mind. One day he is carried off by 
Croats and experiences all the barbarism of the war. 
Gradually, however, he accustoms himself to their wild 
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mode of life and becomes a thief and an adventurer, 
two comrades, Olivier and Herr.bruder, he finds nis g 
and his bad angel, and the fortune of war for a time 
him. He falls into the hands of tlie Swedes, but 
treated ; he also discovers a large treasure, and is inreig 
into an unhappy marriage. In the course of furt er a 
ventures he finds his way to Cologne and Paris, 
prospers as “ beau Alman.” Meanwhile, however, e a 
lost all his wealth, and has no option but to become a 
soldier again. His old comrade Olivier tempts him o 
join him in a life of open brigandage; Herzbruder ea s 
him back to his true self. His wife is dead, and e 
longs for a peaceful life. He buys a farm and marn« 
again, but this marriage is also unhappy, and he see’S 
consolation in his love for adventure ; he goes out once 
more into the world, penetrating as far as Asia. A ter 
three years he returns to find his foster-father in the 
Spessart dead, and settles down among his long-forgotten 
books to a life of meditation and repentance. 

Later, Grimmelshausen was tempted to provide his 
story with a continuation, which, however, like most 
continuations, is too consciously an ‘eflbrt to surpMS the 
original story ; only the close, where the hero retires to 
a lonely island, has a special interest as providing a link 
between the picaresque novel of the seventeenth centuiy' 
and the novel of realistic adventure ushered in by Robin- 
son Crusoe in the eighteenth. Much better than this 
continuation are Grimmelshausen’s shorter stories, DU 
Landstorserin Courasche (ca. 1669), Der selfsame Sprittg- 
insfeld (1670), and Das wunderbarliche Vogelnest (1672). 
which, grouped together as Simplicianisclie Schriften, afford 
pictures of the Thirty Years’ War supplementary to those 
in his great novel. 

A less spontaneous genius than Grimmelshausen was 
Christian Weise (1642-1708), rector of the Gymnasium 
at Zittau, who distinguished himself as a lyric poet, as 
a novelist, and a dramatist He is perhaps seen to best 
advantage in his first capacity; the natural '' his 
UberHiissige Gedanketi der griinenden h 
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as he himself despised these poems in later life, is a relief 
after the stiff artificiality of the Renaissance lyric. But 
Weise did not himself see the salvation, of literature in 
this return to natural simplicity ; he rather believed that 
it must become more didactic and moral. His novels, of 
which Die drei drgsten Erznarre 7 i iu der ganzen Welt 
(1672), and Die drei kliigsten Leute in der ganzen TFeit 
(1675) are best known, are satirical in an unambigu- 
ously didactic way, not with Grimmelshausen’s genial 
openness. As a dramatist, Weise was extraordinarily 
prolific, but only about half of his fifty-five plays have 
been published. These, however, stand apart from the 
general literar)’ movement of the centurj', for they were 
written in the first instance for performance by the 
author’s scholars in Zittau ; like ' the Latin comedy of 
the pTe%'ious centurj', ^Veise’s was a School comedy. In 
the art and technique of the drama Weise is really no 
further advanced than Gryphius, but he at least writes 
a simpler and more natural prose. As examples of his 
plays may be menrioned Die iriimphierende Keuschheit 
(1668), a modernised adaptation of the storj’ of Joseph 
and Potiphar, the comedy Baurischer Macchicwellus 
(1679), a tragedy on the subject of Masankllo (1682), 
and Die xenvergiiiigte Scele (1688). A verbose version of 
the Taming of the Shrew, Komodie von der hdsefi Katharina, 
written in 1705, has also been recently reprinted. But the 
day of the drama had not yet come in Germany, and Weise 
had little influence in hastening its arrival. In the field of 
fiction the worthiest successor of Sitnplicissimus was not 
Weise’s work, but another German picaresque novel on 
Spanish lines, Schehniiffskys wahrhaftige, atridse und sehr 
gefiihrliche Reiseieschrtihtng zxi Wasser und Lande (1696). 
The author of this vividly written braggart romance, the 
forerunner of the celebrated Miixiclihausen, was only dis- 
covered in comparatively recent years to have been a 
young student, Christian Reuter, born near Halle in 
1665. 

In the last quarter of the seventeenth century the 
German Renaissance passed into what we have called 
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as he himself despised these poems in later life, is a relief 
after the stiff artificiality of the Renaissance lyric. But 
Weise did not himself see the salvation of literature in 
this return to natural simplicity : he rather believed that 
it must become more didactic and moral. His novels, of 
which Zffe drd drgsieu Erznarren in dir ganzen JVeU 
(167a), and Die drd kii'/gsU/t Lente in der ganzen Welt 
(1675) are best known, are satirical in an unambigu- 
ously didactic way, not with Grimmelshausen’s genial 
openness. As a dramatist, Weise was e.vtraordinarily 
prolific, but only about half of his fifty-five plays have 
been published. These, however, stand apart from the 
general literar}' movement of the centur)', for they were 
written in the first instance for performance by the 
author’s scholars in Zittau ; like ' the Latin comedy of 
the previous centur3', tVeise’s was a School comedy. In 
the art and technique of the drama Weise is really no 
further advanced than Giy'phius, but he at least writes 
a simpler and more natural prose. As e.vamples of his 
plays may be mentioned Die iriumphierende Xemchiieit 
(r66S), a modernised adaptation of the stor}- of Joseph 
and Potiphar, the comedy Bdurischcr Macchiavelhis 
(1679), a tragedy on the subject of Masaniello (16S2), 
and Die unvergniigte Seek (168S). A verbose version of 
the Taming of the Shrem, Kom'ddie von der bdsen Kathariiia, 
written in 1705, has also been recently reprinted. But the 
da)’ of the drama had not yet come in Germany, and Weise 
had little influence in hastening its arrival. In the field of 
fiction the worthiest successor of SimfUcissimus was not 
Weise's work, but another German picaresque novel on 
Spanish lines, Schclmnffskys wahrhaftige, atridse tend sehr 
gcjahrliche Reiseheschreihung zti Wasser iind Lande (1696). 
The author of this vividly written braggart romance, the 
forerunner of the celebrated MUtichhansen^ was only dis- 
covered in comparatively recent years to have been a 
young student, Christian Reuter, bom near Halle in 
1665. 

In the last quarter of the seventeenth centur}' the 
German Renaissance passed into what we have called 
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the second phase in tlic general development of Rcnai'^* 
satire literature— -that is to say, the phase of de'gcneraiion 
uht'-h in all Ktiropean literatures set in after the fir‘- 
(luthurst of early Renaissance poetry and preceded Ins 
second, riper period dominated I))’ French cln‘'-'icis^- 
Tile pliase of t'.ernian literature now to be considers . 
the so-rnlicd “.Second .Silesian Scliool," is, in the cumi- 
tton of Rennis'-ance literature, (larallel to the niovenicn. 
uliirh in Italy was re[)resentcd by Marino, in >pain n.'' 
t'.ongora, in haigland by Lyly and the F,u|)huists. am 
in I'rance hy tlie pnatvses ridicules of the Hotel e 
Ramhoiiillrt. 'I luis at a time when Fr.ancc had toiichru 
the .■•eniti) of her greatest jieriod of classicism, German) 
had hardly even reached the stage preparatory to sceh 
.a O'-nm! 
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rather the very earliest and crudest forms of Renaissance 
tragedy; the main impression they leave behind them is 
of a constant aping of Seneca’s style and a striving 
after a rhetorical sublimity that is never attained. In 
addition to this, Lobenstein revels in barbarous horrors as 
hardly another European poet of the seventeenth century; 
subjects like those of his Cleopatra (i66i), Agrippina 
(1665), and Sophoftisda (1680), do not attract him by 
their poetic possibilities, but by the £>pportunities they 
afford of describing crueltj', bloodshed, and incest. 

As was to be expected, the novel of the Second Sil- 
esian School kept more in touch with what was being 
done under Renaissance influence in other European 
lands than either its 1)^00 or drama ; for in the heroic 
romances of France and their equivalents in other lands 
the artificial style of the second Renaissance period still 
lingered. The French gallant novels found an eager 
public in Germany, and several had been translated at 
an early date by the founder of one of the Hamburg 
linguistic societies, Philipp von Zesen (1619-89), a 
native of Dessau. Zesen’s own stories of this class, such 
as Z?ie adriatische Rosemund (1645) ^t^d Sinison, ewe 
Htlden- nnd Liehcsgescliichie were no less popular. 

That the object of this form of romance was not merely 
to entertain, but also to be a, school of manners, is seen 
in the lengthy books by Duke Anton Dlrich of Bruns- 
wick (1633-1714), JPic dtirchldvchtigc Syrerin Arametia 
(1669-73) and JJ/e rdmisclie Okiavia (1677), as well as 
in Hcrkuks und Valirka (1659-60) by A H. Bucholtz 
(1607-71), a novel which enjoyed an extraordinarily long- 
lived popularit}'. Didactic, too, are the voluminous geo- 
graphical and historical romances of E. W. Happel 
(1648-90). Two books, however, stand out from this 
general mass of artificial fiction, and are worthy of more 
careful attention. One is Die asiatiseke Ranise, odcr 
I’htltges dock viutigcs Pern (1689), by Heinrich Anshelm 
von Ziegler (1663-96), the best German novel of the 
heroic type, a book the exotic scenerj’ and rigorously 
drawn cliaractcrs of which kept it alive, in spite of the 

G 
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CHAPTER X. 


FRENCH CLASSICISM AND ENGLISH NATURALISM. 

The eighteenth centur)’ in the intellectual development 
of Europe presents a Janus-like aspect : it looks both 
backwards and forwards. On the one hand, it carries 
the literary movement inaugurated by the Renaissance 
and the spiritual retnval associated with the Reformation, 
to a higher and highest point; and, on the other, it 
is the century in which the leading nations of Europe, 
England, France, Germany, one after the other, discovered, 
by virtue of a return to nature and to unfettered modes of 
thought, their true selves. Thus it is at the same time 
the centur}' of classicism and rationalism, and the century 
of individualism and sentimentalism. In England and 
France these two movements stand in more or less acute 
antagonism to each other, and it was Germany’s mission to 
effect a reconciliation between them. In German thought 
and poetry we are able to discern a steady endeavour to 
overcome the dual character of the centur)', a move- 
ment towards a classicism which afforded room for in- 
dh’idual expansion and towards a humanism which com- 
bined the clear \'ision of the “ Aufklarung ” with a noble 
idealism. 

It is difficult to find a definite starting-point for the 
literar)' movement of the eighteenth century. The his- 
torian of English literature usually begins his study of the 
period with the Restoration, that is to say, fort)- years too 
early ; the German, on the other hand, is rather tempted 
to postpone what he calls eighteenth-century literature 
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until after the year 1740. That year marks an epoch 
Doth m German political history— it was the date of 
Great's accession to the throne of Prussia 
Theresa’s to that of Austria — and in the his- 
ory o German literature; in 1740 took, place the famous 
’ between Gottsched in Leipzig, the champion 

2 .. classicism, and Bodmer and Breitinger the two 

/.unch critics who won the first victories for English 
naturahsrn on the continent. 

literature of the previous forty years of the 
n Germany is imitative and unin- 

tpe. fh Completely overshadowed by the French seven- 
nf oiight say, the German equivalent 

fniinri V evolution of Renaissance ideas which 

of Louis "grand siecle” 

so-called “ w ' r ^emp of North German poets, the 
Bentmfn ^ofpoeten ’’-Rudolf von Canitz (!i654-99). 

Mann von BeSr 
U. von Konig 

HofmannsTOldau and lSTc f opposition to 

these ne^ic : 2 •*^°l’enstem, were only superior to 

bast. For the blotter taste and avoidance of bom- 

were but I pinned their faith on Boileau and 

thirchcle ^l^nt. To 

Johann Christian®Gan[her?SQr^ inspired lyric poet, 
life was cut short at the unhappy 

lyrics-his first collection of 

show a felicity of expression appeared in 1724— 

worthy of his best prede^om^n'^th 
Dach and Flemine and a " ^^2 ^oventeenth century’, 
foreshadows the lyric of sincerity which 

common with the ncend^i has little m 

whom ho is sssoXd '"tl- 

The chief representative of this Nonh n 
icism on the French model was loiT Gass- 

schcd, who was bom at Jukhenktch ^^t- 

m 1700, and found his way at the ace 

} me age of twenty-four to 
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Leipzig, Tvhich was at that time the intellectual metropolis 
of Germany. As a member, and later as the " Senior ” 
of the “ Deutschiibende Gesellschaft ” in Leipzig, and as 
the editor of several periodicals, he rapidly made his way 
to the front; and in 1730, his Versi/ch ehier Kritischen 
Dic/itkiifist, a practical treatise embodying the pseudo- 
classic dogmas of literar}' composition, established his 
right to speak with authority. From theory^ Gottsched 
passed to practice ; he succeeded in enlisting the sym- 
pathies of the best theatrical company of the time for his 
ideas, that at the head of which stood Johann and 
Karoline Neuber, and with their assistance he declared 
war on the crude melodramatic “ Haupt- und Staats- 
aktionen,” then popular, and established the masterpieces 
of the French classical drama on the German stage; he 
insisted on the actors avoiding bombastic rant and vulgar 
buffooner}’, and thereby brought the theatre into touch, as 
it had hardly ever been before in Germany, with literature. 
This was a great point gained, even if Gottsched's zeal 
for French ideals led him to neglect elements in the 
native drama which were worthy of development. Gott- 
sched’s main task was to provide the theatre with plays, 
and between r74o and 1745 he published six volumes 
entitled Deutsche Schaubiihne nach (fen Jicgeln der alien 
Griechen und Homer eingerichtet, which contained mainly 
translations from the French. He himself wrote an 
original tragedy sierbende Cato (1732), based partly 
on a French play by J. Deschamps and partly on that 
by Addison ; in spite of its indifferent merit, Gottsched’s 
tragedy held the German stage for many )'ears. Gott- 
sched had little or no creative genius, but his wife, Luise 
.'\delgunde Gottsched (1713-62), was the author of several 
excellent comedies which enjot'ed deserved popularity. 

This varied activity between 1730 and 1740 brought 
Gottsched’s reputation to a culminating point; he was 
generally recognised as the privileged dictator of German 
letters. In r74o, however, the blow fell: a new move- 
ment in German criticism arose, championed by two Swiss 
critics, bodmer and Breitinger, and in the virulent contro- 
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versy that ensued, Gottsched completely ^ 

So disastrous indeed was his defeat t ^ 
he lived till 1766, he sank almost -o 

the less deserved when it is remembered tna p 
he published works of such solid merit as rs , . 

gung eitter dettfschen Sprcuhkunsi (i 74 S)> ^ nmiaee 


materially to normalise the German literary 
of the eighteenth century, and his stiU valua c n.vj;, 
Vorrat zur Geschichie der deutschen drMiattsc « 


hinst (r 7 5 7-65)- . , . _ must 

Before dealing with Gottsched s opponents, 
return to the beginning of the century and 
beginnings of that new spirit which was ultimate y 
dislodge French pseudo - classicism. Even 
close of the seventeenth century, a freer breath pa 
over German intellectual life ; the harsh dogmabsm 
Lutheranism gave way before the emotional appu^ 
pietism, the first and greatest representative of which ' 
Philipp Jakob Spener (1635-1705), an Alsatian preac 
and the author of the text-book of the new faith, the 
deria pia, Oder herzliches Verlangen nach goiigejuiligf^ 
strung der wahren evangelischen Kirche (1680). And 1 
the train of this religious revival came a fresh outburst 0 
religious song, which showed that the traditions of the 
preceding century had not died out. To pietism we owe 
the still familiar hymns of Spener himself, of J. Neandcr 
(1650-80), G. Tersteegen (1697-1769), and N. L. von 
Zinzendorf (1700-60), the founder of the sect ot 
“ Herrnhuter ’’ or Moravian Brethren. 

Meanwhile, the influence of Hobbes and the English 
deists was gradually making its way into Germany ; and m 
its train rationalism advanced rapidly, holding the bal- 
ance at the universities with pietism. Christian Thomasius 
(1655-1728), the pioneer of the new philosophy, delivered 
at Leipzig in the winter of 1687-88 the first course of 
university lectures in the German tongue, and about the 
same time published a German monthly journal, Scherz- 
mtd crusthajlc, vcriiihtf/ige und ein/al/igc Gedauken uhcr 
ullerJiand liistigc und nutzliche Biuher und Fragcn. 
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Greater than Thomasius was his younger fellow-townsman, 
Gottfried Wlhelm Leibniz (1646-1716), the first German 
philosopher whose influence was European. Leibniz’s 
historical significance is due to the fact that he definitely 
destroyed the formal philosophic systems of the mediteval 
schools. His own system, which he expounded in, Latin 
and French treatises {JVouveaux essais sur rentendemeni 
humain, 1704; Mssais de Thiodicde sur la honti dc Dieu, 
la liberie de rhomme et Forigine du m'al, 1710, and 
Moiiadologie, 1714), was based on the results arrived at 
by Locke in England and Bayle in France ; but Leibniz 
attacked the problems from a less materialistic standpoint 
The dualism between matter and spirit, which the philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century attempted again and 
again to bridge over, was explained in Leibniz’s S3’Stera 
by an ingenious hj^othesis of pre-established harmony 
between the two ; matter consisted, according to him, of 
so-called “monads,” which were not merely endowed 
individually with the qualities of matter, but had at the 
same time a certain spiritual potency. In his native 
tongue Leibniz wrote but little, but he advocated its use 
with persistency and warmth — notably in his Unvorgreif' 
liche Gedanhen betreffend die Ausiibnng und Ferbessenaig 
der ieufschen SpracJic (1697) — and was one of the chief 
founders of the Berlin Academy in 1700. He laid, 
one might say, the basis of modern German culture; 
above all, he gave the German “Aufklarung” its character- 
istically optimistic tone. He was not, however, a practical 
thinker who reacted immediately on his nation or its 
literature; that was the work of his successor, Christian 
Wolff (1679-1754), who, as professor in Halle, carried on 
and completed the rationalistic movement inaugurated by 
Thomasius and Leibniz. Without the originality of 
either of these men, Wolff possessed a remarkably practi- 
cal mind ; he reduced the new philosophy to a system 
( Vcrniinftigc Gedankqt von Golf, der Welt und der Seek 
des Menschen, 1720), and by virtue of his immediate 
appeal to , his time became pre-eminently, as Hegel said, 
the “teacher of the Germans.” 
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who had been schooled in French classicism than the 
pioneers of naturalism. Apart from the lesson of form 
and style — and this lesson must not be underrated — Hage- 
dorn had little to give to German poetry that was vital 
to its progress. He had a sunny, happy nature, which 
revelled in the light social tone of the anacreontic, as it 
was cultivated in France at this time ; and in his admir- 
able Fabeln tmi Brzahhmgen (173S-50), be proved himself 
a worthy German successor of Lafontaine. 

English literature first became widely popular in 
Germany with the introduction of the English weekly 
journal on the model of the Toiler^ Spectator, and 
Guardian. Here, again, Hamburg led the way. As -early 
as 1713, Der Vernihiftler had appeared there, a periodical 
which consisted mainly of translations from the English 
weeklies. In the years 1721-23 Bodmer and Breitinger 
published their Disburse der Maler in Zurich, while 
Gottsched also copied the English models in Die vcrnienf- 
tigcn Tadicriniten (1725-26) and Dcr Bicdcrmann (1727). 
The best example of the German “moralische IVochen- 
schrift" is, however, Dcr Patriot, which appeared in 
Hamburg between 1724 and 1726. This form of litera- 
ture took even a finner hold upon the German people than 
upon the English, and continued popular on the continent 
until long past the middle of the eighteenth centuty. In 
England the moral weekly was a testimony to the rising 
influence of the middle classes, but in Germany it had 
at the same time a vcrj- definite mission ; it became the 
accepted organ of popular education, the vehicle by means 
of which the Wolffian philosophy was rendered palatable 
to the nation at large. 

Hardly less influential than the Spectator was anotlier 
great English book in the early years of the eighteenth 
ccniurv', Defoe's Poidnson Cn/soc (lyip). While in 
F.ngl.and the significantly modem note in this novel was 
at o.-Tce recognised, the continent s.aw m it rather titc 
cuh\iin:it!on of the fltrni of romance wliiclt had dominated 
European li'.er.iture in the seventeenth centur}-, Ger- 
ij arn e^peci.rHv regarded it as the development of a 
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tury. In his old age Haller wrote novels with didactic 
tendencies {Usofig, 1771 ; Alfred, Kdnig der Angelsachse 7 i, 
1773)1 as professor in Gottingen, was one of the 
leading anatomists and physiologists of his century. 

It was from Switzerland, too, that the movement 
emanated before which Gottsched and pseudo-classicism 
ultimately succumbed in Germany. This movement was 
also English, for its theory was based on the Spectator, 
its practice on Milton. Gottsched’s principal Swiss 
opponents, Johann Jahob Bodmer (169S-1783) and 
Johann Jakob Breitinger (1701-76), were theorists and 
scholars rather than poets ; the latter, indeed, restricted 
himself entirel}' to criticism, and Bodmer’s original poetry, 
his epics, such as Noah (1750), hardly detract from the 
truth of this statement. In later years Bodmer helped to 
awaken interest in German mediseval literature with a mod- 
ernisation of the Ntbchmgculied {Chriemhilden Rachc, 1757) 
and with his collection of the Minnesinger (1758-59). 
The two friends began their joint activity in 1721 in the 
journal already mentioned, Dk Diskurse dcr Plalcr, and 
in 1732 Bodmer published a prose translation of Paradise 
Lad, prefaced by a short eulogy of the English poet and 
his rhymeless verse. Gottsched in Leipzig did not alto- 
gether approve of this, but it was not until Breitinger pub- 
lished his Krifische Dkhtkuusi, and Bodmer his Kritischc 
Al'hatidlur.g van dcr: IVundcrbarcn in dcr Pocsic in 1740, 
that the actual quarrel with the leader of French taste 
broke out. In 1741 Bodmer foilo^Yed up his trc.atise 
with a second, Bcirachiunga'. i'd'cr die faciischci: Genidfdc 
dcr Pichtcr. At first sight, it would not seem as if there 
was much room for antagonism bet^Yeen the 1’,yo parties, 
and, indeed, in the essentials of poetic theory both sides 
were fairly well agreed. The real point at i.^suc v.a.Y 
wiiether, as Gottsched insisted, reason should be the 
riominating force in poetic creation, or. ns in's opponents 
'.aid. imachi.ntion ; Goll'ched believed in the poet sub- 
milt'ng iiitmelf 10 certain artificial laws deduced from 
cG'fic writers: Bodmer and Breitinger, \v'hi!e by no 
ut'-.nr's <lesp)-ifig b.ft romn for the pnel to e.vcrci'e 
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SAXON AND PRUSSIAN LITERARY CIRCLES; KLOPSTOCK. 

In the present chapter rve have to consider the condition 
of German literature in the years subsequent to the 
decisive controversy between Gottsched and the Swiss 
in 1740 and 1741. The immediate effect of Gottsched’s 
defeat was naturally most noticeable among his own friends 
and disciples in Leipzig, the young men who had helped 
him to translate Frencli dramas and Bayle’s Dictionary. 
These writers, although not openly disloyal to Gottsched, 
were influenced by the new ideas, and felt the need of 
a more liberal organ than the Belustignngen des Verstandes 
mid des JViizes, in which their contributions bad hitherto 
appeared; and in 1744 they founded a new monthly, 
which, owing to the fact that it was published in Bremen, 
was called the Bremer Beitriige (1744-48). Of the 
writers of this circle, K. C. Gartner (17 12-91), J. A. 
Cramer (1723-88), J, Adolf Schlegel (1721-93) — father 
of the brothers Schlegel who became the chief critics 
of the Romantic School — and J. A. Ebert (1723-95), who 
translated extensively from the English, are of small 
importance ; but four members of the group, Elias Schlegel, 
Zacharia, Rabener, and Gellert, deserve more detailed 
consideration. 

Although not perhaps the most talented, Johann Elias 
Schlegel (1719-49), whose promising career was cut short 
at the age of thirty, meant most for the future develop- 
ment of German poetry'. His alexandrine tragedies 
{Hermann, 1743; Canid, 1747) were the most original' 
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that the school produced, and his comedie.s sltwm( 
Sckonheif, 1747 ; Der Triumph der giden Frauen^ 174S) 
the best to be seen on the German stage before Lessing, 
with the possible exception of an admirable local conidy 
of Hamburg life, Der Bookesbeuiel (1742), by Hinrich 
Borkenstein. In his dramaturgic theories Schlegel was 
distinctly a forerunner of Lessing; he recognised that 
the Greeks were worthier masters to imitate than the 
French ; he discussed the establishment of a permanent 
national theatre, and had even a word to say in favour 
of Shakespeare, whose Julius Casar was, in 1741J trans- 
lated into alexandrines by the Prussian ambassador in 
London, K. AV. von Borck. 


J. F. W. Zacharia (1726-77) helped, like Ebert, to 
introduce English literature into Germany — he translated 
Milton’s Paradise Lost in 1760— but his tastes lay rather 
in the direction of English classicism than of the new 
literary ideals towards which Germany was blindly grop- 
ing. He is remembered almost solely by his admirable 
comic epic Der Feuominist (1744), which was modelled 
partly on Boileau’s Lutrin, and partly on Pope’s Tape oj 
t te ZevL The hero is a student who comes from the 
rough, unpolished university of Jena to Leipzig, the 
metropolis of good taste, where he falls under the charm 
or a Leipzig beauty, becomes himself a dandy, only to 
be laughed at and rejected by the lady for a more 
favoured townsman of her own. The argument of the 
poem IS tntc enough, but Zacharia gives an interesting 
stidem Leipzig to which Lessing came as a 


‘b.an Zachana was Gottlieb Wilhelm Rab- 
encr (17J4-7,) who, educated at the school of St Afra 
‘‘’t “"’''‘'''“’by of Leipzig, became a 
are nn? and Dresden. His writings 

JSuml comprised in four sm.all 

ten, which appeared 

a ncculiarlv centlc 's a prose satirist of 

wider Lsues of" n^T?•^ the 

issues of social life lie eschews altogether, and the 
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raillerj' which he ex'pends on provincial vagaries and 
eccentricities is always mingled with a didactic desire to 
improve. His own genial personality is reflected in his 
satire, and his prose style has a charm unusual at so early 
a period. If Rabener weis more humorist than satirist, 
C. L. Liscow (1701-60) was a satirist without much 
humour ; his collection of Saiirische und ernsthcifte 
Schrificu (1739) is more akin to the kind of writing we 
associate with Swift, but as his satire was for the most part 
directed against the obscurer writers of the day, it soon 
lost its interest A. G. Kastner (1719-1800), professor 
of mathematics at Gottingen, has also to be mentioned 
here as a sharp-tongued and witty epigrammatist. 

As far as popularity was concerned, the iirst place 
among the contributors to the Bremer Beitrdge belongs 
to Christian Fiirchtegott Gellert (1715-69). Educated, 
like Rabener, in Meissen and Leipzig, he became in 1744 
a “prh’atdozent ” and in 1751 professor in the university. 
As a teacher, his favourite theme was the relationship of 
literature and morals, and his moral guidance and advice 
was eagerly sought by all classes of people. His books 
found their way into circles where previously only the 
Bible and the hymn-book had been read ; he taught the 
German middle classes what serious literature meant. 
Gellert is the typical product of the Wolffian philosophy 
as it manifested itself in literature; he realised better than 
any other man of his time the educative mission of litera- 
ture which Wolff and Gottsched had at heart. As a 
playwright, Gellert wrote a few comedies — the best being 
perhaps Das Los m der Lotteric (1747)— which, without 
making pretensions to higher dramatic significance, re- 
produce faithfully the social life of the time ; and in an 
academic address he advocated the imitation of the 
covddie larmoyariie of Nivelle de la Chaussde, a type 
of play which, as will be seen, was all-important for the 
subsequent development of the German drama. In 
fiction, he was also a pioneer, for his one novel, Zeben 
der sBizvedischiu Grdfiu voit (1747-48), has the 

distinction of being the first German novel inspired by 
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Although the headquarters of the opposing parties in 
the battle between classicism and naturalism were Leipzig 
and Ziirichj Gottsched’s enemies had an advance-post in 
much closer proximity, namely at Halle, where the new 
university, founded in 1694, already stood in the vanguard 
of German thought Pietism and rationalism successively 
looked to Halle for guidance, and between 1735 and 1740, 
A. G. Baumgarten (1714-62) was a teacher in the univer- 
sity there ; on the basis of the poetic theories of Bodmer 
and Breitinger, that thinker laid the foundations of a new 
department of philosophy — sesthetics. It was thus only 
natural that the students of Halle should have turned 
rather to Zurich than to Leipzig, and received the Swiss 
theories with more respect than Gottsched’s. 

Of the Halle or Prussian group of poets, the two oldest 
were Immanuel Jakob Pyra (1715-44) and Samuel Gott- 
hold Lange (i7ix-8r). The former, who died at the age 
of t^venty-nine, was a warm admirer of Milton, whose in- 
fluence is to be traced on all his poetry ; while Lange at- 
tempted, with much less inspiration, to combine the fervid 
language of the Bible with the grace of the Horatian ode. 
In 1737 they wrote together in rhymeless verse, Thyrsis 
mid Damons frmndscliaftliche Licder^ which, however, were 
not published until after Pyra’s death in 1745. These 
Lieder were the immediate forerunners of Klopstock’s 
lyric poetry. 

The common tie which united the members of the 
younger group of Halle poets, Gleim, Uz, and Gbtz, was 
the anacreontic, a form of verse which had already been 
made popular by Hagedorn. J. W. L. Gleim (1719- 
1803), although but meagrely gifted, was a prominent 
literar}' personality of the eighteenth centurj' ; for he stood 
on an intimate fooling with all the poets of his time. His 
home in Halberstadt was a goal of pilgrimage for many 
a young writer, rvho sought the advice and commendation 
of “Vater Gleim.” His anacreontic Soherzhafle Lieder 
(1744-45) example to his younger colleagues, and 

his Preussische KriegsHeder von einem Grenadier {i’} 
uTitten in the English ballad-metre of Chevy Chase, gave 

H 
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him a reputation as a patriotic poet ; but the Kn'egsliedtr 
have little abiding worth; as Lessing said, the patriot’s 
voice drowned the poet’s. Gleim, however, owed his 
reputation solely to these songs ; his other poetic work, 
his epics and imitations of the Minnesang, are long for- 
gotten. The most gifted poet of the group was a native of 
Ansbach, Johann Peter Uz (1720-96), who also studied 
in Halle. He, too, cultivated the anacreontic, and gave 
It a formal beauty which bore testimony to his industrious 
study of Horace and the French verj de sociili ; but it is 
in his philosophic poems that he displays to best advant- 
^e his peculiar poetic genius ; here he is the successor of 
Haller and the direct forerunner of Schiller. Lastly, J. N. 

tz (1721-81), who came from Worms, had perhaps even 
more sense for poetic form than either Gleim or Uz, but 
IS verses flowed too easily from his pen, and are, for the 
most part, tnvial and ephemeral. 

rom Halle the literary movement inaugurated by , 
^Jiacreontic poets spread to the Prussian capital, 

!■ French tastes of the court an even 

Avourable soil. Frederick the Great (1712-86) 
inrifl small opinion of German literature ; Gellert, 

poet for whom he expressed his 
himself warmth, and when, in 1780, he 

/rSLri/ of Gorman literature la 

standintr fr. he showed a complete misunder- 

movemfnt optional characteristics. But the very 
called inin emned he had himself unwittingly 

from ‘f German poetr/, 

bounds it wa^ 1 Goethe, advanced by leaps and 

patriotiU with whlch^ Frede""- 

this French l-m» u ^'^‘^enck inspired his people; 
looked at Europe" udth^ the difficulty, and 

Hgorous exnmScnT 

“Sturm und^ Drang.” " ^ anh - classic movement of 

Fredenck’s conceprion of literature was most nr ’ - 
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realised in the poetry of Karl Wilhelm Ramler (1725-9S), 
the “ German Horace.” Ramler’s lyrics [Lyrische 
Gedtchic^ ITT 2), their pedantic metrical correct- 

ness, their carefully studied decorum, were the embodi- 
ment of the severely classical ideals which the Prussian 
king would have liked to see transferred from French to 
German poetry. But these poems only appear to us now 
as cold and insincere imitations. In an age like this, 
which regarded the Horatian ode as the highest form 
of poetic expression, it was also little wonder that Anna 
Luise Karsch, or, according to the custom of the time, 
Karschin (r 72 2-91), a protegee of Gleim’s and Ramler’s, 
should have been regarded as a “ German Sappho.” 
Frau Karsch, whose Aitserksene Gedichie were published 
in 1763, had a highly developed faculty of improvisation, 
but her talent was not strong enough to assert itself 
amidst the artificial tastes of her time. 

Among the Frederician poets there was one, however, 
who caught a glimpse of higher things, an oflScer in 
Frederick's army, Ewald Christian von Kleist (1715-59). 
Kleist, too, had sat at Gleim’s feet, and had begun by 
writing anacreontic verses ; but poetry was too much a 
matter of the heart to him to allow him to be satisfied 
with mere exercises of ingenuity and uit. In 1749 he 
published Der Friihling, a fragment of a descriptive poem 
suggested by Thomson's Seasons. A greater contrast to 
the cold abstractions of the classic poetry of the time it 
would be hard to imagine. Kleist merely describes a 
walk in the country and his own delight in the beauties 
of nature ; but spring is a veritable revelation to him, 
and he looks to nature as the healer of all human woes. 
What in Haller’s Alpen had been tentative and not always 
convincing, has here become a passionate, heartfelt 
gospel. In 1757 and 1758 Kleist was in Leipzig, where 
he was the intimate friend of Lessing; and to those years 
belong the finely polished Ode an die preussische Annee 
and the short epic Cisstdes und Faclies. In August 1759 
he was severely wounded in the battle of Kunersdorf, and 
died before assistance could reach him ; to himself fell 
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him a reputation as a patriotic poet ; but the Kriegslititr 
have little abiding worth ; as Lessing said, the 
voice drowned the poet’s. Gleim, however, owed ^ 
reputation solely to these songs ; his other poetic woik, 
his epics and imitations of the Minnesang, are long for- 
gotten. The most gifted poet of the group was a 
Ansbach, Johann Peter Uz (1720-96), who also studi 
in Halle. He, too, cultivated the anacreontic, and 
it a formal beauty which bore testimony to his industnous 
study of Horace and the French vers de sociM ; but it is 
in his philosophic poems that he displays to best advant- 
age his peculiar poetic genius ; here he is the successor 0 
Haller and the direct forerunner of Schiller, Lastly, J. 
Gotz (172 1-81), who came from Worms, had perhaps even 
more sense for poetic form than either Gleim or Uz, but 
his verses flowed too easily from his pen, and are, for the 
most part, trivial and ephemeral. 

From Halle the literary movement inaugurated b) 
these anacreontic poets spread to the Prussian capital, 
where it found in the French tastes of the court an even 
more favourable soil. Frederick the Great (1712-86) 
had a very small opinion of German literature ; Gellert, 
indeed, was the only poet for whom he expressed his 
interest with any w-armth, and when, in 1780, be 
himself -wrote an essay of German literature {De h 
httirature alietnande), he showed a complete misunder- 
standing for its national characteristics. But the very 
movement he condemned he bad himself unwittingly 
called into existence and fostered; if German poetry, 
from Klopstock to Goethe, advanced by leaps and 
bounds, it was largely due to the confidence and the 
patnotism with which Frederick inspired his people 
this French king, who spoke German with difficulty, and 
looked at Europe -with the cosmopolitan eyes of the 
eighteenth-century pkUosophe, laid the foundations of that 
nationalism in German poetry w’hich was to find its most 
■vigorous expression in the anti - classic movement of 
"Sturm und Drang,” 

Frederick s conception of literature was most nearly 
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realised in the poetr}' of Karl Wilhelm Ramler (1725-9S), 
the “ German Horace.” Ramleds lyrics {Lyn'sc/ie 
GedicJiic, 1772), with their pedantic metrical correct- 
ness, their carefully studied decorum, were the embodi- 
ment of the severely classical ideals which the Prussian 
king would have liked to see transferred from French to 
German poetry. But these poems only appear to us now 
as cold and insincere imitations. In an age like this, 
which regarded the Horatian ode as the highest form 
of poetic expression, it was also little wonder that Anna 
Luise Karscb, or, according to the custom of the time, 
Karschin (1722-91), a protegee of Gleim’s and Ramler’s, 
should have been regarded as a “ German Sappho.” 
Frau Karsch, whose Aiiserleseve Gedichfe were published 
in 1763, had a highly developed faculty of improvisation, 
but her talent was not strong enough to assert itself 
amidst the artificial tastes of her time. 

Among the Frederician poets there was one, however, 
who caught a glimpse of higher things, an officer in 
Frederick’s army, Ewald Christian von Kleist (1715-59). 
Kleist, too, had sat at Gleim’s feet, and had begun by 
writing anacreontic verses; but poetr}’ was too much a 
matter of the heart to him to allow him to be satisfied 
with mere exercises of ingenuity and wit. In 1749 he 
published Der FrUhlijig, a fragment of a descriptive poem 
suggested by Thomson’s Seasons. A greater contrast to 
the cold abstractions of the classic poetry of the time it 
would be hard to imagine. Kleist merely describes a 
walk in the country and his own delight in the beauties 
of nature; but spring is a veritable revelation to him, 
and he looks to nature as the healer of all human woes. 
What in Haller’s Alpen had been tentative and not always 
conrincing, has here become a passionate, heartfelt 
gospel. In 1757 and 1758 Kleist was in Leipzig, where 
he was the intimate friend of Lessing; and to those years 
belong the finely polished Ode an die prenssiscJie Armee 
and the short epic Cissides wed Paches. In August 1759 
he was severely wounded in the battle of Kunersdorf, and 
died before assistance could reach him ; to himself fell 
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the honour he had extolled in his poctr)-, a soldiers 
dentil for his country. 

'J'he leading poet of this epoch, the poet who 
what so many had been blindly groping after, the fulfil- 
ment alike of the critical and poetical demands of the 
time, was Klopstock. Friedrich Gottlieb Klopstock was 
born at Quedlinburg on July a, and educated at 

Schulpforta, where he already planned and began h'S 
epic on the life of Christ. In 1745 he went to Jena 
to study theology, and here, following the example of 
Bodmer in his translation of Milton, he completed the 
first three cantos of Der Messias in prose. In '^e 
following year he exchanged Jena for Leipzig, where, 
at Gottsched's suggestion, he turned In's poem into 
hexameters, and in this form the three cantos appeared 
in the Bremer Beilnigc in 174S. Meanwhile a num^t 
of fervid odes to Leipzig friends (collected under the title 
Witii'olJ') had given Klopstock a reputation as a b’tie 
poet; and in 1748, as tutor at Langensalza in Thuringia, 
he fell in love with a cousin who inspired the odes to 

Fanny.” Bodmer, one of Klopsiock’s first and warmest 
admirers, invited him to visit Zurich in 1750. I’he Svdss 
critic, however, was only prepared to find in Klopstock 
the religious poet, and wiien the latter revealed himself 
as not at all averse to worldly pleasures, Bodmer’s 
wamth cooled off. After nearly seven months in Switzer- 
land, Klopstock received an invitation from the Danish 
settle in Copenhagen and finish 
the Messtas there. On the journey north he met in 
Hamburg his future wife, Margarete or Meta Mdller, 
whom he married in 1754. With the e.xception of a two 
years break, Copenhagen remained Klopstock's home 
unhl 1770, when he retired to Hamburg. His death 
took place in 1803. 

The composition of Dcr Messias covers a very wide 
penod of German literature, the last cantos not appearing 
unul 1773,- the year that saw the establishment of the 
movement known as “Sturm und Drang.” In spite of 
its twenty cantos and nearly twenty thousand vers^ the 
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poem treats but a small section of Christ’s life, beginning 
with the ascent of the Mount of Olives, The action, 
however, is not limited to events that take place on earth ; 
the heavenly hosts play as large a part in the poem as the 
earthly personages. In this respect Klopstock was only 
following the traditional method of the religious epic as 
he had found it exemplified in Milton ; but while in the 
grandiose sweep of his imagination Klopstock yielded to 
none of his predecessors, he was entirely deficient in 
dramatic qualities, and in the power of giving individual 
life to his characters. Thus Der Messias is an epic not of 
action, but of feelings ; not of characters, but of senti- 
ment ; it has, as has been wellj said, more affinity with 
the lyric oratorios of Handel than with Paradise Lost. 
Even those features of Klopstock’s poem that appeal 
most to us to - day, its lofty imagery’, its grandiose 
imaginative flights, its constant appeal to the sense of 
wonder, pall on the reader after a few thousand lines 
— palled, it. must be admitted, on the poet himself before 
he reached the end. The inspiration grows scantier and 
scantier as the poem approaches its close, and it was 
only with difficulty that Klopstock rose to a culmination 
at all ; the opening episodes have more of the sublime 
than the closing scenes, where Christ takes His place on 
the right hand of God. German literature had advanced 
too rapidly for Klopstock ; he was left behind long before 
his life-work was completed, and he instinctively felt it. 
What had been a daring innovation in 17 48, was in 1773 
regarded as old-fashioned by the younger generation that 
pinned its faith to the theatre. 

After all, it is not as an epic poet, but as a lyric poet 
— even in his epic — that Klopstock marked an epoch in 
literary' history ; the great achievements of German poetry 
in the eighteenth century’ are conceivable without the 
preparation of the Messias, but hardly without that of 
Klopstock’s Oden, of which the first collected edition 
appeared in 1771. These poems fall into several groups 
which show the poet’s growth more clearly than the 
successive cantos of tlie epic. In the earliest of them, the 
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poems written in Leipzig, Klopstock already shows himself 
^‘^y^nce of his friends; in freeing the lyric from the 
artificial restraint of rhyme, so dear to the anacreontic 
singers, Klopstock at the same time asserted the right of 
poetry to express purely personal and individual feelings. 

e antique metres, which he put in the place of the 
simple rhymed metres, were un-German enough, but the 
form was of little account compared with the fact that 
ere, for the first time for centuries, German feelings 
were ej^ressed with sincerity and free from artificial 
conventions. Klopstock sang of religion, of love — 
passionately in the songs to his cousin, more con- 
^mp atively in those to. his future wife ; he sang, in old 
patriotic songs, which are much superior 
^ Gleim’s artifidal jingles; his enthusiasm for the 
^ermamc past inspired another group of odes, and his 
isappointed hopes of what the French Revolution was 
to achieve for the world, still another. But whatever his 
erne, the lyric which it inspired was, in the best sense, 
trerman and national. 


Klopstock has to be discussed in a third capacity : as 
a ramatist. He is the author of six plays, three on 
religious story {^Der Tod Adams, 1757; Salouw, 1764; 
jJavid, 1772), three forming a trilogy' on the life of 
G^anys first patnot. Hermann or Arminius (1769-87). 
he latter which Klopstock called “Bardiete” from 

rtr’ had been inspired 

iLrl ^"‘husii^m for national antiquity due to 
^ translation of Osstau was pub- 

to the rer^ "’ith even greater force 

r 1^ u ^ 'raagination than the original to the 
English. Besides Klopstock. the leading German « £rds ” 
as the miitators of Oss/a/t liked to call themselves 
were H. W. von Gerstenberg {i7-?7-i82 5l whr. .-fU 
ius Ged,Wd owes S/:a/do, I (1766). inauguiited !he Ger- 
man movement, K. F. Kretschmann (ir^S-rSonl thr. 
author of an empty, rhetorical Gernwg ^Rhitwuik dis 
Tardcti, a/s Vams gcsc/ila^cn rvar 
or rh= rbreo/Miohio, 
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Austrian, who was largely instrumental in introducing 
North German ideas and poetry’ into Austria ; his poems 
appeared under the characteristic title Licder Si/ieds (an 
anagram of Dtms) dcs Bnrde/i in 1772. The “bardic” 
movement was, however, short-lived; it was a plant 
without roots, and soon withered in the fierce light of 
the “ Sturm und Drang”; but it awakened the nation’s 
interest in its oim past, and prepared the way for a truer 
patriotic poetry’ at a later date ; its most immediate 
successors were the group of poets known as the 
“Gbttinger Dichterbund.” 

One more writer of the age of Klopstock has to be 
mentioned, a writer somewhat difficult to class, Salomon 
Gessner (1750-SS). Gessner was a Swiss who spent some 
years learning the trade of a bookseller in Berlin, where 
he came into touch with the literary world. But Berlin 
wa.s not congenial to his quiet, retiring, nature - loving 
temperament, and in literature as in life he wen: his 
own way. In 1756 appeared his first collection of pro.se 
/i.p.Vr/.-, which had been preceded by a pastoral romance, 
Ar/e;;/.'- (1754'), and were followed by a prose epic, Dcr 
7 ''d .’/<•' ;-.A ( 1 75S). These were the most popular German 
i’coks not only in Germany but in Europe, befotc the 
appear.-.nce of Goethe's Gessner was a Ivric 

i'ce: h.irdiy le-? gifted in his way than Klopstock : hut 
I';!-.' power of L\pre5sion in verse was denied to him. His 
;'''.'etry -hows a s’.mngc mingling of two widely diiTercnt 
; th.c artificial rococo of the Kcnaissancc is in- 
'.’ith a. fer'.id jo\c of n.ature, for which Gessner 
• r-.r,;. - fi.nds r.ptes: and most delicate poetic c\- 

yc-'s--' He llv-. d itt r.n idc.d. unic.al world, in which 
.e'.d ntrute "ite one. 
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LESSING. 


opstock was modern Germany’s first national 
^ genius, Lessing was her first writer whose sig- 

^ higher degree than any 
best ^-^^'^gwas the incarnation of the 

as a nhii^° ^ ^ eighteenth century ; as a poet, as a critic, 
in the^ hp f ^ theologian, he is a rationalist 
Voltaire fc word. He is to Germany what 

Voltaire’<! lu °i, the difference that while 

frivolity after^rh *ts scathing satire and witty 

may be cor^n epoch in French letters, 

Greek triloirv^^T^ satyr-play which closed the 

educated at the Ft; Ephraim Lessing was 

and matriculated in 7 ^ 6 *^ ^ Meissen, 

Leiprig. Although he if theology in 

circle of writers who contributed he 
h.s early plays, such as /urJ 

anacreontics of his ^P’gmms and 

distinguish them from the'^nrodnei- 
group. Thus one mSht say'lhatTes Leipzig 

his literary career in the train of GottsSr‘““^“^ 

In Leipzig his chief ambition as 1,7' 
h„ ra.l,or, hod boon !» 
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Berlin, where, except for a few months spent at Witten- 
berg in the beginning of 1752, he lived from the end 
of 1748 to 1755, seems to have set his heart on 

being Germany’s Voltaire. In the literary supplement 
which he edited for the Berlhiische privilegicrte ZeiUttig, 
or Vossische Zciiting, he attracted attention by the force 
and decision of his criticism, and still more by his Vade- 
meatm fur Her^'n Sum. Goi/h. Lauge, (1754), a trenchant 
attack on Lange, the Halle poet and translator of Horace. 
Quite in the spirit of Voltaire was Lessing’s series of 
Reitungen (1753-54), “ vindications ” of authors who, in 
his opinion, had, for theological or other reasons, been 
misjudged. In two short-lived quarterlies, Bciirdge zitr 
Historic und Anfnuhmc des Theaters (1750) and Thcaira- 
lische Bibliothck (1754-58), he carried on the work begun 
by Elias Schlegel, preparing the way for a serious German 
drama and serious dramatic criticism. It is, however, 
rather the \ride catholicity of Lessing’s rdews than any 
marked originality that characterises these journals ; and 
following Voltaire and Diderot, he turned his attention 
to the English drama .and arrived ultimately at the con- 
clusion th.at Germany had more to learn from England 
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rate her from Mellefont. Meanwhile Sampson arrives 
and is willing to forgive his daughter; whereupon Mar- 
wood poisons Sara, and Mellefont kills himself with 
Marwood’s dagger. Not only the scene and the char- 
acters of this lachrymose tragedy are English ; the 
technique is English too. The most conspicuously 
German contribution is the tendency to allow the in- 
terest in feelings and emotions to override what to 
the English playwright was more important, that in the 
moral purpose. Miss Sara Sampson is not a great play ; 
even Lessing’s contemporaries soon discovered its weak- 
nesses, but with it the German drama made a great 
stride fonvards. 

Independently of Lessing, however, German dramatic 
literature was making steady progress. When Lessing 
returned to Leipzig after the production of Miss Sara, 
he found the theatre in a much more promising con- 
dition than when he had lived there seven years before. 
Two ^vriters in particular interested him, both of whom 
were unfortunately cut off at an early age, namely J. F. 
von Cronegk (1731-58), author of a prize tragedy, Codrus, 
and an unfinished play, Olint nnd Sophronia, and J. W. 
von Brawe (1738-58), who, under Lessing’s influence, 
wrote a tragedy in blank verse, Bmtns, and an excellent 
“ burgerliche Tragddie ” in prose, Der Freigeist. Another 
friend of Lessing’s, C. F. Weisse (1726-1804), had more 
success as a playwright ; he adapted to the popular 
taste of the day the ideals of more ambitious writers, 
and wrote an easy, fluent dialogue superior to that 
of Gellert and his friends. He translated and adapted 
Fichard III. in alexandrines, converted Fomeo and Jjtliet 
into a “ burgerliche Tragodie,” and acclimatised English 
and French operettas on the German stage. Lessing 
himself soon left the crude realism of Miss Sara Sampson 
behind him in the fine one-act tragedy Philoias (1759) 
and in the fragmerit of a drama of Faust (1759). 

Meanwhile, in conjunction with two Berlin friends, 
Moses Mendelssohn and C. F. Nicolai, Lessing had 
established the Briefc, die neuesie Literatur betreffend 
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(1759-65), in which, for the first time, he rose to his 
full height as a literary critic. Moses Mendelssohn 
(1729-86) was a thinker of originality and insight, and 
the first of the so-called “ Popularphilosophen.” In his 
most popular work, Phadon (1767), he helped to spread 
the ideas of the “ Aufklarung,” making them more gener- 
ally palatable by a superficial varnish of Greek philosophy. 
In collaboration with Mendelssohn, Lessing wrote the 
prize-essay ein Meiaphysiker 1 (1755), C. F. Nicolai 
(1733-iSri) was a Berlin bookseller, whose obdurate 
adherence throughout his long life to the narrow rational- 
ism of his youth, caused him to be regarded by a 
younger generation as the representative of all that was 
shallow in literature and as the antagonist of progress. But 
his religious novel Sebaldus Notkanker (1773-75), and his 
popular Beschreibung einer Reise dnrch Pcuischlaud tind 
die (1783) were regarded as advanced works in 

their day. 

In the fifty-four letters which Lessing contributed to 
the Literaiurbriefc he showed himself to be a critic 
without a rival among his contemporaries. The clear 
and impartial judgment which had already been con- 
spicuous in his early criticism is here still more marked ; 
the leading phenomena of German literature are passed 
in review, and poets like Wieland and Klopstock judged 
with a finality which posterity- has hardly needed to revise. 
Here, too, Lessing has at last come to clearness with 
himself about Shakespeare, and, abandoning Voltaire’s 
views of the English poet, he boldly pronounces him 
to be a more faithful observer of the Aristotelian laws 
of the drama than the French tragic poets of the seven- 
teenth century. Before such incisive and convincing 
criticism one is tempted to say that the critical method 
of the eighteenth century — that is to say, the method of 
sitting in judgment on poetiy and art from an assumedly 
superior standpoint, which held its own in Europe until 
long after the Romantic School had set up new ideals — 
touches in T.e.^sing its highest point. 

The Literary Zr/Arj were occupied for the most part with 
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books, with the facts of literary history 5 in his next two 
critical works, Lessing discussed the principles of testhetics 
and the theory of criticism. These were the Laokoon and 
the Hamburgische Dramaiurgie. In the former of these, 
Lessing is associated with one of the master-minds of the 
age, Johann Joachim Winkelmann (1717-68). Compared 
with Lessing, Winkelmann was a more naive type of genius ; 
he seemed an ancient Greek bom by accident into a world 
of artificial pseudo-classicism : to him the true under- 
standing for the antique, which Lessing only arrived at 
slowly by a process of self-education, came, we might 
say, natural. His monumental Geschichte der Kunst des 
Altertums (1764) is one of the great books of the eigh- 
teenth century, and laid the foundations on which the 
whole modern study of the history of art is built up. In 
an earlier booklet, Gedanken iiber die Nachahmmg der 
griechiscJien Werke in der Mahlerei md Bi/dhauerkiinst 
(i 75 S)( Winkelmann had expressed the opinion that the 
characteristic of Greek masterpieces was “a noble sim- 
plicity and a calm grandeur, both in posture and ex- 
pression.” This thought brought order into a train of 
ideas which had long occupied Lessing’s mind, and which 
now found expression in Laokoon, oder fiber die Grenzen 
der Malerei und Poesie (1766). Lessing’s sharp analytical 
mind discovered the logical weakness in Winkelmann’s 
interpretation as applied to the Laokoon group ; he pointed 
out that the superiority of the sculptor’s Laokoon to 
Virgil’s description of Laokoon’s death was not necessarily 
a superiority at all. It was rather a question of two 
entirely different arts, the methods of which were different. 
The medium of the sculptor or painter, he shdwed, was 
space, that of the poet, time ; the painter depicts objects 
in juxtaposition, the poet in sequence. From this obser- 
vation he proceeded to define the boundaries of the 
various arts, especially that of poetry, which, in the de- 
scriptions of nature so popular at that time had been 
unduly encroaching on the province of the painter. The 
influence of this book was, as of all Lessing’s works, 
immediate and decisive; it counteracted the growing 
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fondness for descriptive writing, and removed obstacles 
which were impeding the advance of German poetry. 

The Laokoon is a fragment. Lessing had the intention 
of publishing a second volume in which the aesthetic basis 
of the drama would probably have been discussed. Many 
new problems in dramatic art, similar to those which he 
had attacked in his Laokoon^ were forcing themselves on 
his attention ; the definition of tragedy and the validity 
of Aristotle ; the delimitation of comedy, tragi-comedy, 
“ domestic ” drama ; the province of the actor's art. 
Moreover, just at this time C. W. von Gluck (1714- 
87) was evolving in his operas a new type of drama 
analogous to that of the Greeks ; his Orfeo ed Euridice 
(1762) and A /cesfe (1767) could not but have interested 
the author of the Laokoon : and Gluck’s later operas, 
Iphiginie en Atilide (1774) and iphiginie en Tauride 
(1779), probably still more. These interesting questions 
of dramatic theory, which might have found a place in 
the second part of the Laokoon^ were reserved for the 
Hamhirghche Dramaturgie (1767-68). 

This work was a periodical commentary on the work of 
the Hamburg National Theatre, which had been founded 
by several Hamburg citizens in 1767, and to which 
Lessing was appointed critic and literarj' adviser. The 
unsatisfactory repertory of the theatre, the financial diffi- 
culties which weighed heavily on it from the beginning, and 
the unwillingness of the actors -to subordinate themselves 
to higher artistic ideals soon compelled Lessing to with- 
draw from any immediate connection with the under- 
taking, and to regard the performances merely as an 
occasion for expressing his own views on literary and 
dramaturgic matters. The Hamhtrgische Dramaturgie 
contains the ripest opinions which eighteenth - century 
classicism attained to on the subject of the drama ; in 
persistent antagonism to A^oltaire, Lessing completed 
what Voltaire had begun, just as, in earlier years, in con- 
flict with Gottsched he advanced the classic movement 
which Gottsched had inaugurated. He denied, with 
perhaps greater zeal than judgment, the merits of French 
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classic tragedy, and pinned his faith to Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, the greatness of these poets being 
measured by the theories of Aristotle. In Lessing’s eyes 
the drama of all time stood or fell according to the Greek 
critic’s laws, and a large part of the Dramaiurgie is 
devoted to an elucidation of Aristotle. It is, however, 
significant of Lessing’s wideness of view that he has also 
something to say of the drama of Spain. 

As twelve years before, Lessing’s theory was accom- 
panied and followed by practice. The critical standpoint 
of the Hamburgische Dramaturgic is illustrated and exem- 
plified by his own three ripest dramas, Minna von Barn- 
helm^ Oder das Soldatenglikk (1767), Emilia Galotti(x 772), 
and Alatkan der JVeise (1779). 

Minna von Barnhelm is Germany’s first national 
comedy ; it embodies as no comedy had attempted to 
do before in German literature, the events, the ideas, 
and the atmosphere of its time; it was, as Goethe 
well said,' the truest product of the Seven Years’ War. 
Neither, however, the motives nor the situations of the 
drama are specifically German ; it abounds in analogies to 
the European comedy of the earlier eighteenth century, 
from Farquhar’s Beaucd Stratagem to Voltaire’s Z’Jicos- 
saise. Major von Tellheim has been discharged from the 
army under circumstances vrhich reflect on his good name, 
and his sense of honour forbids him to hold Minna von 
Barnhelm, a Saxon heiress, to her engagement with him. 
Accompanied by her maid, Franziska, and her uncle — 
who, however, does not appear until the close — she conjes 
to Berlin and alights at the same inn where Tellheim has 
taken up his quarters ; indeed, she is the unwitting cause 
of Tellheim being turned out of his room by the avaricious 
landlord. Tellheim moves to another inn, lea'ving the 
landlord a ring as payment of his debt The landlord 
shows the ring to Minna, .who recognises it and advances 
the required sum on it In an interview with the major, 
Minna endeavours to show him that his ideas of honour 
are exaggerated, but without success ; so she has recourse 
to strategy. She leads Tellheim to believe that, owing to 
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her engagement with a Prussian officer, she has been dis- 
inherited by her uncle. This brings him at once to her 
feet, but it is now her turn to stand upon her dignity ; 
she refuses to be a burden to him and returns him his 
ring, this being, as he discovers afterwards, the ring she 
had redeemed from the landlord. A letter arrives from 
the king e.xonerating Tellheim from all blame and rein- 
stating him in his position. 

^^Tiile Miima von Barnhelm has retained its vitality as 
a stage play longer than any other of Lessing’s dramas, 
Emilia Galoiii stands more immediately in the line of 
national development For it has, on the one hand, 
much in common with the “biirgerliche Tragddie ” which 
Lessing himself introduced from England, and on the 
other, it is the connecting link between that form of drama 
and the drama of the “ Sturm und Drang.” Its strength 
lies in its clearly cut figures, especially the crafty chamber- 
lain, hlarinelli, and the Grafin Orsini ; its weakness in the 
attempt to adapt to the mental horizon of the eighteenth 
centurj’ an essentially antique theme. Emilia Galofti is 
nrtually the Roman stor)' of Virginia. The scene is laid 
at an Italian court. The Prince of Guastalla loves Emilia 
who is on the point of being married to a Graf Appiani. 
The prince’s chamberlain, Marinelli, arranges a plot 
to frustrate this union. The carriage containing the 
young count, Emilia, and her mother, is waylaid near a 
country residence of the prince’s ; the count is shot and 
Emilia rescued from her alleged robbers and carried to 
the prince’s residence. Her father, Odoardo, learns of 
the prince’s nefarious designs, and, rather than let his 
daughter fall into his hands, he stabs her like a second 
Virginius. 

The stormy conflicts which had raged round Lessing’s 
head for the best part of his life, increased in intensity 
towards it.s close ; he never ceased to fight for that 
spiritual freedom, which had always seemed to him the 
end and aim of the “education of humanity.” A con- 
trot ersy on antiquarian subjects with C. .\. Kin;?, an 
auti'.oriiy on such subjects in Halle, resulted in t!ie Brk/f 
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antiquarischen Inhalts (1768-69) and the beautiful little 
study on Wie die Alien den Tod gebildet (1769). In i 773 
he began to publish under the title Zicr Geschichte und 
Literatur, forgotten or undiscovered treasures from the 
Ducal library of Wolfenbiittel, of which he had, in 177°) 
been appointed keeper. He took the opportunity of includ- 
ing in this series some fragments by a \vTiter whose name 
^vas not disclosed until forty years later — H. S. Reimarus 
(1694-1768) — in which the facts of Christian origins 
were subjected to a rationalistic investigation. This was 
the signal for another and the last and bitterest attack of 
all ; the German theological world, with the chief pastor 
of Hamburg, J. M. Goeze, at its head, rose up against 
Lessing. To find another theological controversy carried 
on with such acrimony, one would have to go back 
to Reformation times} and even the Reformation has 
hardly anything more vigorous and trenchant to point to 
than Lessing’s Elm Duplik, Eine Parabel, Axiomaia, and 
eleven Anii-Goeze (1778). Meanwhile Lessing’s life had 
been clouded by personal suffering; his marriage with 
Eva Kdnig in 1776 awakens in us a personal interest in 
an author who, more than any other of his century, lives 
as a purely intellectual force ; and that interest is deepened 
into sympathy by the tragic bereavement which left 
Lessing a widower in little over a year. 

Lessing emerged, purified and chastened by his trials 
and conflicts, and a mild beauty lies over the crowning 
achievements of his career, the noble Ernst und Falk: 
Gesprdche filr Freiinanrer (1778), Die ErzieJmng des 
MenschengescMechds (rySo), that concentration of Lessing’s 
evolutional . idealism, and the drama of Nathan der JVelse 
(1779). In form, a development under the influence of 
Diderot of the philosophic drama of Voltaire, Nathan 
der Weise stands aside from the main movement of 
German dramatic literature, which, in 1779, was, one 
might say, seething in the cauldron of Shakespearean 
“Sturm und Drang." But Nathan has to be judged, less 
as a drama for the theatre, than as an embodiment of 
Lessing’s own lofty dreams of humanity and wise tolerance. 
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There is little plot in it, and not much dramatic movement. 
A^Trat there is, is built up round a fable which Lessing 
found in Boccaccio’s Decameron. Nathan the wise Jew 
is summoned before the Mohammedan Saladin and asked 
to pronounce judgment as to which of the three religions, 
Christianity, Judaism, or Mohammedanism, is the true 
one ; and he tells a story of three rings. A certain man 
possesses a ring of magic power, which renders all who 
believe in its virtue pleasing to God and to men. He 
has three sons, whom he loves equally well, and in order 
not to enrich one at the expense of the other, he has two 
rings made exactly like the genuine one. At the father’s 
death the sons dispute as to who possesses the true ring 
— ^just as Christian, Jew, and Mohammedan dispute re- 
garding the true religion — and the rvise judge advises each 
of them to believe his ring to be the true one and live 
and act accordingly. Lessing invented as a framework to 
this anecdote a story which makes excessive demands 
on our credulity. The Jew’s adopted daughter Recha 
turns out to be of Christian birth, and sister of the 
Knight Templar who has rescued her from fire and 
loves her, while Saladin is discovered ultimately to be 
their uncle. Thus the mutual tolerance and respect 
which Lessing wished to see in the different religions, 
is emphasised by family ties between the representatives 
of these religions. The plot of Nathan der Weise is 
artificial to the point of absurdity, its characters are too 
theoretically conceived, and its verse is often prosaic and 
wanting in dignity; but it is none the less the greatest 
literary product of the German “ Aufklarung,” and the 
first important play written in blank verse. It pointed 
out to Schiller the way by which the German drama was 
to be raised from “ Sturm und Drang ” realism to higher 
things. 

Lessing himself did not long surrive the death of his 
wife; he died in 17S1, the year which saw the publication 
of the crowning achievement of the movement of enlighten- 
ment with which Lessing himself was most closely associ- 
ated, Kant’s Kriiik der rei'nen Vtrnunfi. 

1 
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WIELAND AND HERDER : THE gOTTINGER DICHTERBUND. 

Like Lessing, Wieland was also one of Germany’s intel- 
lectual liberators, but a liberator of a different kind. 
While Lessing freed Germany from a false classicism and 
a stultifying dogmatism, Wieland freed her from the oppo- 
site extreme — from the unbridled revelling in sentiment 
and emotion, which came in the train of Klopstock and 
Rousseau ; Lessing’s antidote was the art, the criticism, 
and the poetry of ancient Greece, Wieland’s the lighter 
literature of the Romance peoples. 

Christoph Martin Wieland was bom near Biberach in 
Wurtemberg on September 5, 1733. His early .educa- 
tion and the influences under which he grew up were 
pervaded by pietism, and his own early ivritings were 
modelled on those of Klopstock and Bodmer ; like Klop- 
stock, he spent several months in Zurich as the guest of 
Bodmer. Here he adapted himself more successfully to 
what Bodmer expected of him, and he obtained a tutorship 
which kept him in Zurich for five years. In 1760 he 
settled in Biberach as director of the chancellery ; and a 
Graf von Stadion, whose seat was in the neighbourhood, 
introduced him to a new literary world which was much 
more to his taste than the pietistic atmosphere of Zurich ; 
he borrowed from the Grafs library the works of the Eng- 
lish deists, the French encyclopaedists, and Voltaire, and 
studied the poetry of Ariosto and Prior. Greek antiquity 
took the place of the misty, elegiac world of Klopstock. 
Voltaire won his interest, however, for Shakespeare, 
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the majority of whose Theairalische Werke he trans- 
lated between 1762 and 1766. Meanwhile he had 
already experimented himself as a dramatist with plays 
drawn from English sources, Lady Johanna Gray (1758) 
and Cltmtntina von Foretia (1760); and in 1764 ap- 
peared his first important work of fiction, JDer Sieg der 
Natiir liber die Schwcirmerei, oder die Abenteuer des Don 
Sylvio von Fosalva, — a novel in which the hero, after the 
manner of a Don Quixote, goes out into the world to dis- 
cover the fairies in whose existence he firmly believes. 
IVieland here reveals himself as the cynical rationalist 
who laughs at his own earlier enthusiasms and supersti- 
tions. The same spirit, still more frivolously cynical, is 
to be seen in his Komische Frzdhiungen in verse (1765). 

A more ambitious and serious novel followed in j’jSS- 
67, Die Geschichte des Agaihon. In this work Wieland 
unrolls, against that antique background to which he re- 
mained more or less faithful throughout his career, the 
histor)’' of his own spiritual development. The plot is 
indifferently constructed, but in laying the chief emphasis 
on the psychological development of his hero, Wieland 
adapted to German fiction the methods of Richardson, 
and created the first important German novel on modem 
lines, a forerunner of Wilhelm Jlfeisler. In 1769 Wieland 
was professor of philosophy at the University of Erfurt, 
where he remained until 1772, when he was called to 
Weimar by the Duchess, to be tutor to her two sons, 
Karl August and Konstantin. Weimar remained Wieland’s 
home until his death in 1813. As editor of the Teiitsche 
Jl/erhter (1773-89), he occupied a commanding position 
in German letters, and most of his own works were pub- 
lished for the first time in this periodical. Tales in light, 
easily flowing verse followed each other in rapid succession 
{LLusarion, 1768; Gandalin, 1776; Geron der Ad/ige, 
1777); the didactic novel, Der goldenc Spiegel, oder die 
Konige von Scheschian (1772), half fiction, half political 
treatise, which had commended him to the Duchess of 
Weimar, was followed by the entertaining satire. Die Abde- 
riten (1774), in which German prorincialism is held up to 
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ridicule; and to these succeeded didactic Greek novels 
{Aristipp nnd tinige seiner Zeitgenossen, 1800-2) and 
translations of the classics. 

The most famous of all Wieland’s works, and the only 
one which is still read to-day, is his epic Oberon, which 
appeared in 1780, when the “Sturm und Drang” was 
well advanced. But there is hardly an echo of “ Sturm 
und Drang” in this sunny revival of the French medieval 
romance of Huon of Bordeaux, in which Wieland, like an 
eighteenth century Ariosto, took so childlike a delight. 
Oberon stands as far from the German world of to-day 
as The Fa^ry Qtieene from modern England ; for although 
Wieland eked out the old story with borrowings from 
Shakespeare and Chaucer, he made no attempt to mod- 
ernise it; the interest we still take in the poem is due 
solely to its graceful verse and easy narrative. Wieland 
was a liberator from an excessive Germanic fervour, but 
he can hardly be regarded as one of the builders of 
modem German literature ; his influence was a negative 
one, destructive rather than constructive. Thus, with the 
exception of a few Austrian writers, like J. A. Blumauer 
(1755-98), the author of a parody on the Aeneid (1783), 
and J. B. von Alxinger (1755-97), who wrote epics in 
Wieland’s style, Wieland had few disciples. Even in the 
comic epic and the novel, we can only regard IVieland as 
one of many crossing influences which moulded the work of 
.the other writers of this age. There is, for instance, little 
or nothing of Wieland’s spirit in Die Jobsiade (1784), an 
admirable comic epic in “ Knittelverse,” by K. A. Kortum 
(1742-1824), and the tendency is to overestimate his in- 
fluence on M. A. von Thiimmel (1738-1817), a writer who 
is still remembered by his comic epic in prose, Wiihel- 
mine (1764), and his Reise in die tniiidgUchen Provinzen 
von Frankreich (1791-1805), the best of the many German 
imitations of Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 

The German novel of the eighteenth century preferred 
rather to go direct to the great innovators, Richardson 
and Fielding, Sterne and Rousseau, than to build on the 
basis Wieland had laid. Indeed, we have again to turn 
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to Austria to find in A. G. Meissner (1753-1807), the 
author of Aldbiades (1781-88) and a many-volumed col- 
lection of Skizzen (1778-96), an unmistakable imitator 
of Wieland. Amongst the many authors of novels on 
English and French lines at this time, mention may be 
made of J. T. Hermes (1738-1821), Sophie von Laroche 
(1730-1807), A. von Knigge (1752-96), T. G. von Hippel 
(1741-96), and C. F. Nicolai, who has been already dis- 
cussed in connection wth Lessing. J. K. A. Musaus 
(1735-87), who, in spite of his rationalistic standpoint, 
awakened an interest in German folklore with his Volks- 
mardien der JDatfschen (1782-86), satirised the Richard- 
sonian novel in his Gratidison der Ziueite (1760-62). 

Didactic as the novel of this period was, it did not 
satisfy the thirst for moral instruction, and we find, side 
by side with the fiction of the time, an equally popular 
pseudo-philosophic literature, which carried on the educa- 
tional work begun by the moral weeklies. To this cate- 
gory belong books like the long popular Uber den Unigang 
viit Menschen (1788) by A. von Knigge, the writings of 
Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86), Christian Garve (1742- 
98), J. J. Engel (1741-1802), and of Thomas Abbt 
(1738-66) and Justus Moser (1720-94), to whom we shall 
have occasion to return. A typical “ popular philosopher ” 
was J. G. Zimmermann (1728-95), a Swiss, who spent the 
best part of his life in Hanover as physician to the English 
king. In this disciple of Haller’s the same elegiac, 
almost misanthropic vein is to be found as in his master, 
a misanthropy which the influence of Rousseau inten- 
sified. Books like his Befrachiungeu iiber die Einsamkeif 
(1756) and Von dein Nationalsiolze (1758) are not merely 
full of suggestive and original thought, but often appear to 
us, in their avoidance of the conventional ideas of ration- 
alism, strangely modem and prophetic. To this age be- 
longed, too, Germany’s greatest satirist, G. C. Lichtenberg 
(1742-99), a native of Oberramstadt, near Darmstadt 
Unless it be Lessing, Germany possessed no clearer-headed 
man of letters in the eighteenth century than Lichtenberg j 
he had an unrivalled power of precise and lucid expres- 
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sion. He twice paid a visit to England and had imbibed 
English ideas ; hut in In's love for the aphorism, he was 
rather the German Haroehefoucauld than tiie German 
Swift. Unfortunately, however, his writings are fragment- 
ary and ephemeral, and he is best remembered now by 
his masterly description of Garrick’s acting in his Brieje 

am England (1776-7S) and his commentary on Hogarth’s 
works (1794-99). 

Johann Friedrich Herder is the most modem spirit of 
the eighteenth centur)' ; no other thinker or writer of that 
age, not Rousseau or Diderot, not Kant, or even Goethe 
hin^elf, had so clear an idea whither human thought was 
tending, or saw so far into the intellectual movements of 
t e future as he. But it is as an originator of new .ideas, 
not as a poet, that he takes rank among the leaders of 
modern German literature. His historical position is due 
to i le fact that he brought the movement inaugurated by 
1 lopstock into harmony with the European craving for a 

return to nature,” and prepared the outburst of German 
individualism which we know as the “Geniezeit,” or 
“Sturm und Drang.” 

Herder was bom in the village of Mohrungen in East 

russia on August 25, 1744, ^nd grew up amidst the 
severest pnvations. At the University of Konigsberg he 
came under the influence of Kant, and won the friendship 
o one of the most stimulating men of the time, J. G. 

amann (1730-88), the “Magus im Norden.” Hamann 
was a fervid, undisciplined genius, who wrote and thought 
by flashes of intuition, and is best remembered by his frag- 
i^ntary books, Sokraiischt Detikwiirdigktiieu (1759) and 
Kruuszuge des Philologen (1762); he turned away from 
the insipid philosophy of the “ Aufklarung,” and looked 
to genius and enthusiasm as the motor forces of human- 
ity. Through Hamann Herder became acquainted 
wth English literature, above all, with the works of 
Shakespeare and with Ossian. In 1767 Herder, who 
had meanwhile become teacher and preacher in the 
Domschule in Riga, published the work by which he 
first became famous, Fragtnente iiber die neuere deiitsche 
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LiUraiiir, these fragments being intended to serve as 
supplements to the Literatiirh-iefe founded by Lessing, 
Nicolai, and Mendelssohn. As far as the views expressed 
were concerned. Herder’s standpoint was not essentially 
different from that of the Lifei-aturhriefe, but he approached 
literature in a different way. Lessing’s periodical was, as 
we have seen, an admirable example of that eighteenth- 
century criticism, which assumes that the critic, by virtue 
of his office, stands, at a superior level to the work 
criticised : Herder’s Fragmente inaugurated the modem 
method of criticism, which was first to find general favour 
with the Romantic School. The critic’s duty, as here con- 
ceived, is to understand and appreciate rather than to 
judge ; he approaches the masters of poetry in a spirit of 
humble enthusiasm, endeavouring to find in them general 
ideas of universal application to their age. The Frag- 
mente were followed in 1769 by the more polemical 
Kriiische l]^lder — the title is an allusion to Quintilian’s 
“sylvte” — in which Herder’s position towards his pre- 
decessor Lessing is more sharply defined. 

In 1769, after five years’ drudgery in Riga, Herder’s 
longing for freedom was realised ; he took ship from Riga 
to Nantes, and spent nearly five months in France. Of 
this journey we possess a journal ( Tournal mcintr Reise hn 
Jahre 1769) which forms one of the most interesting of all 
Herder’s works ; it is a record of the most magnificent 
literary, aesthetic, and political dreams that ever haunted a 
poet’s brain ; here we find for the first time clearly stated 
that fundamental idea which runs through all Herder’s 
life, the idea of the human race and human culture as a 
product of historical evolution. This idea might, indeed, 
be accepted as a summing up of all Herder’s work ; his 
writings are a collection of fragments of one great work 
which only existed in the author’s spacious mind, a work 
on the evolution of mankind. 

After his return from France Herder became travelling- 
tutor to the son of the Prince-Bishop of Liibcck. and 
arrived with his pupil in Strassburg in September 1770. 
Here Herder broke off his engagement and spent several 
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months undergoing treatment for an affection of the 
lachrj’mal gland ; in these months Goethe, then a student, 
sat in devout worship at his feet. In Strassburg the 
“Sturm und Drang” movement was bom, and in 1773 
appeared under Herder’s regis a little book which may 
be regarded as its manifesto, Von deutscher Art und Kunst. 
Its principal contents were an essay glorifying Ossian and 
popular song, and demanding a collection of “Volks- 
lieder”; a panegj’ric on Shakespeare; another on Gothic 
architecture and the Strassburg Minster ; and a retrospect 
on the Germanic past as a lost ideal. The contributors 
were Herder, Goethe, and Justus Moser, the last men- 
tioned being also the author of the first German histor)' 
written from Herder’s evolutional standpoint, Osnabriickischc 
Geschichte (1768). Better known are Moser’s Pairiotische 
Phantasien (1774), which show’ how sharp the antagonism 
had become between the old and the new, between 
eighteenth-century rationalism and “ Sturm und Drang.” 

Herder’s further contributions to the literature of the 
“Sturm und Drang” were a prize-essay, Uber den 
Vrsprung der Spra^e (1772), two remarkably prophetic 
books, Audi eine Philosophie der Geschichte sur Bildung 
der Metischheii (1774), and Alteste Urkunde des Men- 
schengeschlechts (1774), and, most important of all, his 
Volkslieder (1778-79), a collection of the popular songs 
and ballads of all peoples. Meanwhile, in 1771, Herder 
had settled down as chief pastor in Biickeburg, but in 
1776, thanks to his Strassburg pupil Goethe, he received 
an invitation to become chief pastor and “general super- 
intendent ” in AVeimar ; and Weimar remained bis home 
until his death on December 18, 1803. His influence 
on German literature was practically limited to the 
awakening of the “ Sturm und Drang ” and his all-im- 
portant activity in the early seventies. But in Weimar 
he wrote his most ambitious book, the Ideen zur Philoso- 
phie der Geschichte der Metischheii (1784-gi), a work 
which traced, in accordance with his theory of historical 
evolution, the development of human culture from its 
earliest awakening down to the Crusades. Epoch- 
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making as, in many respects, Herder’s Ideen was — and 
it forms the Unk between the old pedagogic ideas of 
Rousgeau and the philosophic system of Hegel, — its 
importance for the history of literature is hardly greater 
than that of the many volumes of theological writings 
which filled up Herder’s time in these years, or his later 
antagonism to his first teacher in philosophy, Kant. 
Only once again, and that in the last years of his life, 
did Herder make a contribution of abiding value to Ger- 
many’s poetry; in 1805, more than a year after his death, 
appeared his translation of the Spanish ballad -literature 
centring in the Cid Campeador. To this book the 
ballad-poetry of the nineteenth centurj' owes a debt that 
has hardly been adequately acknowledged. 

But German literature as a whole was not prepared to 
make the leap from Klopstock to the “ Sturm und 
Drang” with such suddenness as its leaders; and, before 
proceeding to consider the movement which Herder and 
Goethe initiated, we have to turn to a group of poets who 
represent a more gradual transition from the first to the 
second stage of the indi%-idualistic revolt in German 
literature. Klopstock exerted, as we have seen, a more 
immediate influence on his contemporaries as a Ijwic 
poet and as a discoverer of German antiquity than as 
the poet of the Mcssias ; and it was from the fermenta- 
tion of Klopstock’s lyric that the quieter more reflective 
poetrj’ of the “ Gdttinger Hain ” or “ Dichterbund ” 
emerged. In September 1772, the eventful year in 
which Herder and Goethe formulated the gospel of 
"Sturm und Drang,” a number of young Gottingen 
students of poetic tastes met together one moonlight 
evening at Weende, a village outside Gottingen, and 
founded the “Bund” under an oak-tree; friendship, 
patriotism, freedom — these rvere the watchwords which 
they inscribed on their banner, and they arc the dominant 
notes of their poetry. On the whole, however, they were 
not militant poets ; their verse is, for the most part, 
subdued and elegiac. The common tie which bound 
them together in the early years was the Gldtinj^cr 
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Museualvianachy which had been founded in i 77 ° 
by H. C. Boie (1744-1806) and F. W. Gotter (1746-97). 
These two men had not had in view a particularly 
German publication ; both, and especially Gotter, were 
French in their tastes ; in fact, Gotter was, as a translator 
and adapter of French plays, the last prominent champion 
of French classicism in Germany. Before very long, how- 
ever, the Goftinger Museualmatiach had become the organ 
of the “ Gottinger Hain ” and the acknowledged receptacle 
for the most original lyric poetry of the time. 

The most prominent personality in this group was 
Johann Heinrich Voss (1751-1826). As an original 
poet, Voss rarely rises aljove mediocrity, but his life 
presents a picture of tough determination and indomit- 
able energy amidst discouraging conditions. Boie had 
made it possible for him, after a childhood of extreme 
privation, to study in Gottingen, where he devoted himself 
to classical philology ; and the best part of his life he 
spent as a provincial schoolmaster at Eutin, eking out 
his living by the scanty pittance of his pen. At last, in 
1805, his worldly position was improved by his being 
appointed Professor at Heidelberg, where he died in 
1826. Voss tried his hand at many forms of poetry, but 
lyric inspiration of a higher kind failed him ; even the 
simplicity of the Volkslied did not altogether lie within 
his powers. His talent was one of seeing, not feeling, 
and he is best remembered to-day as a translator of 
Homer and as the author of a couple of idylls which 
prepared the way’ for .Goethe’s Hennatm uvd Dorothea. 

Hbtmrs Odyssu, which Voss published in 1781, is the 
most successful rendering of Homer into a modern 
tongue, and it is successful for a reason similar to that 
which made Luther’s Bible the great “Volksbuch” of the 
sixteenth century. Voss succeeded in transferring into 
modern German the spirit of the Greek epic ; he has 
interpreted it by the light of that primitive peasant life he 
had himself lived in his youth. Others, and above all, 
Goethe, have realised better the poetic capabilities of the 
German hexameter, as a reproduction of the Greek 
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epic measure, but none has been able to approach the 
ancient epic in so unsophisticated a spirit as Voss. His 
later translations, that of the Iliad (1793), of Hesiod, or 
of Shalcespeare (iSiS fT.), may be in accuracy superior 
to the first ; but they fail to reproduce so faithfully the 
spirit of their originals. Voss’s own Jdylku (first collected 
edition in the Gidkhtc, 1 7S5) gave the impression of being 
as widely separated from those of Gessner, his immediate 
predecessor in the field, as the German social novel of the 
time is from the pastorals of the Renaissance. The two 
best, Der skhiys/r Gfkir/slay {i-jSi) and /,;/;>[• (17ft '4). 
descn'be simple, ever\-day happenings in the life of the 
people, the former a birthday ceieirration, the latter the 
wedding of a young village pastor, with a reali.sm tlrat is 
at times almost e.\cc'Sively minute. Vo^s taught hi*; 
contempomrie-'^ how the iiomely world of the novel could 
be r.ai^ed to the level of poetry ; his /i.A.W are .an inter- 
pretation in terms of the eighteenth century oi what he 
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To the same transition -phase in German literature, 
which connects KUopstock rvith the “Sturm, und Drang," 
belong three other poets who, without being members of 
the “Gbttinger Dichterbund,” were closely allied to it. 
The first of the three, Leopold von Gdckingk (1748- 
1828), shows that same kinship with the older anacreontic 
poets that is noticeable in Holty, but this feature is so 
pronounced in Gbckingk that we are tempted to class him 
rather with the imitators of Hagedorn and Wieland than 
with the Gottingen disciples of Klopstock. Gbckingk 
possessed the same fluent mastery of versification as 
Wieland, and he excelled in the poetic “ epistle.” More 
akin to Voss is the Holsteiner, Matthias Claudius (1740- 
1815), whose simple, unassuming piety won for him a 
popularity not unsimilar to that of Gellert in an earlier 
generation. Nowadays, it is true, we are inclined to 
detect a certain affectation in Claudius’s constant harping 
on the “Volk”; the “Wandsbecker Bote,” as he was 
called after the journal he edited for more than four years 
(1771*75)) found it to his advantage to accentuate the 
role of “ popular ” poet which bis patrons imposed upon 
him. At the same time, there is much that is still in- 
teresting — genuine popular songs and amiable sketches 
of provincial life — in his works, which he collected for the 
first time in 1775 under the extraordinary title of Astfius 
oinnia secum par tans. 

Greater than either of these, and more influential than 
all the other Gottingen writers together, was the third 
poet that has to be considered, Gottfried August Burger 
(1747-94). . Burger stands, moreover, nearer to the 
“Sturm und Drang” than any of the others. Domestic 
miseries and petty economic struggles made up his 
life, and his passionate temperament was in permanent 
conflict with the narrow provincialism amidst which 
he had to live. This poet, whose fame was for a time 
European," was compelled to struggle through life as an 
ill-paid official in a small German village, and, later, as an 
unpaid professor in the university of Gottingen. It was 
Burger’s supreme merit to have created, on the model of 
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the Percy Ballads, ^yhich awakened an enthusiasm in 
Germany second only to that of Ossian, the national 
German ballad. At one stroke he leapt into fame with 
his famous Lenore (1773), a ballad which kindled the im- 
agination of Sir Walter Scott and of many another young 
poet in every literature of Europe ; indeed, Burger’s 
Lenore was hardly less far-reaching in its influence than 
Goethe’s Weriher itself. Wilhelm, Lenore’s lover, has 
fallen in the battle of Prague, and she, despairing of his 
return, rebels against God’s providence. But in the 
night her Wilhelm does return ; his horse is at the door ; 
he bids her mount behind him. Then begins the wild 
ride through the night, a ride as fearful as that of 
the “ wilde Jager ” himself. At last the goal is reached, 
and Lenore’s companion reveals himself as a skeleton 
with hook and hour-glass. So great was the fame of this 
ballad that Burger’s other poems have been unduly over- 
shadowed by it. But Das Lied vom braven Man/i (1777), 
Des Pfarrers Tochter von Taubenhetm (1781), and, above 
all, Der wilde Jager (1778), deserv'e almost as high a 
place as Lenore in the ballad-literature of the eighteenth 
century. 

Burger’s literary achievement is virtually restricted to 
his ballads, his other poetry being of minor importance. 
His influence was not only immediate, but also lasting ; 
and it defined to some e.xtent the poetic activity of 
the Romantic School at the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuiy. A. Schlegel was proud to acknowledge 
Burger as the master to whom he owed most when, as a 
young student, he sat at his feet in Gottingen. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

GOETHE AND THE “ STURM UNU DRANG.” 

The period in German literature which is known as the 
“Geniezeit,” or the “Sturm und Drang,” was the most 
national German phenomenon of the eighteenth century ; 
if was the natural consequence of that outburst of lyricism 
and individualism with which Klopstock had broken 
down the literary formalism of classicism. Lessing and 
Wieland, it is true, were retarding moments in its de- 
velopment, but the spirit of the time was too strong 
even for them. In Herder the Germanic forces burst 
out afresh, and tvith a vigour before which Lessing’s and 
Wieland’s classicism could avail little. In a larger sense, 
however, the “Sturm und Drang” was only a manifes- 
tation of a movement that was European, the German 
form of the individualistic revolt, the rebirth of sentiment 
and the return to nature, which had begun in England 
and found its greatest exponent in the Swss writer, 
Rousseau. 

For the actual beginnings of the " Geniezeit ” we are 
obliged to go back to men like Hamann and Herder, and 
in its later stages we find the movement passing gradually 
into Romanticism proper at the close of the century. 
It is, however, convenient to regard the period of revolt as 
extending from Herder’s Fragmmte in 1767 to Schiller’s 
Don Carlos in 1787; it may be conceived pictorially as 
forming an ellipse, of which these two works mark the 
two extremes of the periphery, while the poles round 
which the ellipse turns are Goethe’s Gots von Berlich- 
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mgen, which appeared six years after the Fragmentt, and 
Schiller’s Rduber, which appeared six years before Don 
Carlos. 

Amongst the pioneers of the new movement may be 
numbered, besides those already mentioned, J. K. Lavater 
(r 741-1801), who infused a spirit of individualism into the 
religious life of the time, and F. H. Jacobi (1743-1819), 
who interpreted Spinoza in the light of the new senti- 
mentalism. Lavater followed, as a poet, in the train 
of Klopstock with dreary religious epics, but he is’ only 
remembered to-day, if he is remembered at all, by his 
Physiognomische Fragmenie zur Befdrderttng der Men- 
scJienkennf/iis and Menschenliebe (t.']'] a characteristic 

product of “Sturm und Drang” humanitarianism. The 
criticism of the period was inaugurated by a follower 
of Kdopstock, H. W. von Gerstenberg (1737-1823), 
whose Briefe iiber ATerkwurdigkeiten der Idieraiur ap- 
peared in 1766 and r767 ; Gerstenberg also gave 
the “Sturm und Drang” its first characterisric drama, 
the harrowing psychological tragedy of Ugolino (1768). 
It was Goethe, however, who first brought aim and 
order into the ideas of the movement and laid down 
the lines on which it was to develop. 

The childhood of Johann Wolfgang Goethe, who was 
born at Frankfort - on - the - Main on August 29, 1749, 
was sunny and idyllic. His imagination was early kindled 
by the stories of the Old Testament and the Afessias, by 
the pageant of an old-world coronation of a German 
emperor in the Frankfort town-hall ; while a marionette- 
theatre, and later the French players who performed 
regularly during the French occupation of the town in 
t 759 i brought him under the spell of the theatre. His 
home itself, the roomy patrician house in the Grosse 
Hirschgraben, offered variety and stimulus enough ; his 
mother, bright and happy by nature, being the real com- 
panion of his early years. Two episodes in particular 
stood out in Goethe’s later memories, the quartering of 
tlie French Count Thoranc, a man of refined artistic 
tastes, on his father’s house during the Seven Ye.ars’ War, 
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and his first love-afTair, the heroine of which perhaps gave 
her name to Gretchen in Faust. 

Goethe’s first glimpse of the great world outside of 
Frankfort was gained as a student of the university 
of Leipzig, where he spent the years 1765-68. He 
learned his art in the literary milieu that had been 
created by Gottsched and Gellert; he wrote dramas in 
alexandrines {Die Laune des Verliebteu, 1768; Du 
Mitschuldigen, 1769), and love-songs in the light, ana- 
creontic tone which the polished society of Leipzig appre- 
ciated ; the Frankfort Gretchen was forgotten for Kath- 
chen Schdnkopf, the daughter of a Leipzig wine -mer- 
chant, who taught Goethe what jealousy was as well 
as love. An illness brought his light-hearted student 
days to an abrupt conclusion, and in the hours of slow 
recovery in Frankfort he busied himself with Lessing, 
Shakespeare, and Rousseau, and sought a key to the 
mysteries of life in alchemy and mysticism. When be 
recovered, his father proposed that, instead of returning 
to Leipzig, he should complete his legal studies at 
Strassburg. 

In the seventeen months which Goethe spent in Strass- 
burg — the most intensely lived period of his whole life — he 
became a poet and the leader of his time. In Strassburg 
he found his feet at once ; at the table where he dined 
there were congenial friends, amongst them Heinrich 
Jung Stilling (1740-1817), whose autobiography, a strange 
monument of practical pietism, is still a German “ Volks- 
buch.” A month or two later Herder arrived in Strass- 
burg, the Herder whose Fragmente was the key to the 
new world on the threshold of which Goethe stood. 
The influence of Herder on the young poet was magical ; 
the new, vague ideas which were surging in him, at 
once took visible shape; Herder communicated to him 
his own revolutionary ideas of history, of the “Volk,” 
whose heart stood revealed in its songs; he taught him 
to understand what he had hitherto only felt, the beauty 
of the Gothic cathedral that towered above him, and of 
the poet who was to mean so much to German poetry in 
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this age, Shakespeare. Simultaneously with Herder’s 
influence, another experience awakened the poet in 
Goethe, his love for Friederike Brion, daughter of the 
pastor of Sesenheim, an Alsatian village some twenty 
miles to the north of Strassburg. It is possible that 
Goethe, looking back on this idyll of his youth from 
the heights of maturer years, saw it through too poetic 
a veil, — saw it with the eyes of an author, who stood 
near to him in his Strassburg days, Oliver Goldsmith. 
But the lyrics and letters to Friederike show that there 
is, after all, more “ Wahrheit ” than “ Dichtung ” in the 
description of the episode in the tenth and eleventh 
books of the poet’s autobiography. In the Sesenheimer 
Lieder — songs in which the artificial anacreontic passes 
insensibly into a lyric of genuine emotion — Goethe first 
revealed himself as a poet of the first rank. That the 
romance would end tragically was to have been fore- 
seen ; neither the Alsatian country girl nor the young 
poet, who already dimly realised that no common destiny 
was marked out for him, could have been happy. The 
breach had to come, and it plunged both in despair; 
Friederike’s life was broken, and Goethe, in the restless 
agony of his Wanderers Siur»i/ied, himself experienced 
the tragic conflicts which lie behind the works he ^vrote 
in the next few years. 

In the autumn of 1771 he returned to Frankfort to 
begin his practical initiation into the business of an 
advocate, and in the following spring he spent a few 
months in IVetzlar, then the seat of the Imperial law 
courts. Here another love-affair, that with Charlotte 
Buff, the betrothed of a young colleague, J. C. Kestner, 
once more disturbed his equanimity. A visit to the 
Thine and the new acquaintances he made there helped 
to mitigate his grief at parting from Lotte, and on his 
return to Frankfort he threw himself with increased 
energy into literary work. During the next few years 
he formulated the creed of the new literary movement 
in his own contributions to the Frankfurier Gelehrte 
AnzcFen (1772-73), and in his share in Herder’s Fan 

K 
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deiitscher Art und Knnst ; and in 1773 i774 Goethe 

published two works of the very first importance ; Gdiz 
von Berlichingen and Die Leiden des jungen Werther, 
The first of these was the immediate outcome of 
his study of Shakespeare, the second of his study 
of Rousseau. Gotz von Berlichingen is a historical 
tragedy of the Reformation period, a restless, loosely 
constructed dramatic chronicle ; a work overflowing with 
spontaneous, unrestrained strength. It bids defiance to 
all unities except the unity imposed on the drama by 
its hero, and by the poet’s own enthusiasm for the 
strong man who combines love of freedom with' a wide- 
hearted humanity. At the opening of the drama Gotz 
von Berlichingen has taken his former schoolmate, 
Adalbert von Weisslingen, prisoner, Weisslingen being 
an adherent of the Bishop of Bamberg, with whom 
Gotz is at feud. In Gotz’s castle at Jaxthausen, Weiss- 
lingen sees and loves Getz’s sister Maria, and resolves 
for her sake to break with the bishop and join Gotz. 
He returns to Bamberg to put his affairs in order, and 
there falls a victim to the intrigues of his former friends. 
He forgets Maria in Jaxthausen and marries Adelheid von 
Walldorf, a court beaut}'. Meanwhile Gotz has put him- 
self at the head of the peasants’ revolt, and on their 
defeat is condemned to die at Weisslingen’s hands. 
Miria begs Weisslingen to save her brother for the 
sake of their old love ; he tears the sentence, but him- 
self dies, poisoned by his own wife. Adelheid is 
condemned by the Holy Vehmgericht, and Gotz suc- 
cumbs to his wounds. 

Gots von Berlichingen was published in 1773, although 
in its first form it was completed somewhat earlier, and in 
the folio-wing year appeared Die Leiden des jungen Werther. 
Perhaps the greatest tribute to Goethe’s genius at this 
time is the -fact that his second masterpiece is so entirely 
different from its predecessor. 'While Getz was a histori- 
cal drama, or, at least, dealt with a historical theme, 
Werther is an immediate, personal “confession.” It is 
a poetic interpretation, in the spirit of Rousseau’s La 
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“WERTHERS LEIDEN.” 

7 ioicz'elk Hiloise, of the crisis through which the poet had 
himself passed in Wetzlar. While Gotz laid the basis for 
a national German literature, Wtrtlur gave that literature 
an interest that was cosmopolitan. Reality is but little 
veiled in this novel in letters ; Werther with his passionate 
love for nature, his absorption in Homer and Ossian, is 
Goethe’s Self displayed in the light of eighteenth-centurj' 
sentimentalism. Werther loves Lotte, the betrothed of 
his friend Albert, as Goethe had loved Kestneris fianck, 
although no doubt other loves and other experiences 
are in the novel consciously and unconsciously inter- 
woven ; Wertheris passion gains the upper hand ; he bor- 
rows his friend’s pistols and shoots himself. Werthers 
Leide}i was the most popular European novel of its 
day, and still lives, even after its sentimentalism has grown 
old-fashioned and effete, by the vividness and truth of its 
characterisation. 

With these two works the new era was fairly inaugur- 
ated ; Goethe’s further contributions to the literature of 
“ Sturm und Drang ” were of comparatively minor im- 
portance. He gave voice to the new ideas in dramatic 
satires such as Goiter, Helden laid Wieland, and Satyros ; 
he pled for the dignity of the artist’s calling in frag- 
mentaiy' dramatic scenes {Kiinsikrs JErdcivalkn, Ki'nistkrs 
Apoihcose') ; he planned an epic on Der euvige Jjide, 
dramas on Sokraks, MaJiomet, and Pro7netkeus, a noble 
fragment from the last-named drama dating from 177^. 
Two plays, Clavigo and Stella, appeared respectively in 
1774 and 1776; both mark a descent from the lofty 
political enthusiasm of G'dtz von Berlichnigen in the direc- 
tion of the “domestic tragedy”; but both show an 
advance towards a more practical and effective dramatic 
technique. And, like Werther, both are “ confessions ” of 
the poet’s own troubled heart. These plays were finished, 
but another, and the greatest of all, Faust, was to remain 
a fragment until the close of Goethe’s life. The kernel 
of the First Part of Faeisi, Faust’s despairing im- 
peachment of life, and all the scenes of the Gretchen 
tragedy — scenes that we now reckon among the most in- 
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tensely tragic in the whole range of dramatic literature 
— were already written before Goethe left Frankfort for 
Weimar at the close of 1775. 

Before following Goethe’s life further, we must turn 
to consider the literary movement which he had in- 
augurated so brilliantly. The “ Sturm und Drang ” was 
pre-eminently an age of dramatic literature, and the 
theatre the arena in which the young writers of the day 
fought out their battles. Of the group of dramatists 
immediately associated with Goethe at this time, the 
most gifted was J. M. R. Lenz (1751-92), who had been 
in Strassburg at the same time as Goethe ; indeed, it was 
Lenz’s weakness and misfortune that he tried all his life 
to wander in Goethe’s footsteps. His dramas, of which 
the best are Der Hofmeister (1774) and Die Soldaten 
(1776), present vivid, realistic pictures, in which con- 
temporary life and manners are regarded from an often 
cynical and satiric standpoint. Like all these young 
writers, Lenz was a fervid admirer of Shakespeare; his 
Anvierkungen iibers Theater (1774), which was accom- 
panied by a prose translation of Shakespeare’s Zave's 
Labour’s Lost under the title Amor vincit omnia, provides 
a key to the dramaturgic ideas which actuated the “ Sturm 
und Drang ” ; it also supplements the Briefe iiber Merk- 
wiirdigkeiten der Literatur (1766-67), by H. W. von 
Gerstenberg (1737-1823), which have already been men- 
tioned. But in Lenz’s own dramas he has learned little 
from Shakespeare except, how to free himself from the 
tyranny of the rules ; and the main sources from which 
he drew the ideas behind his plays were Rousseau and 
Diderot. Among the playwrights of the “Sturm und 
Drang ” Lenz was, however, second only to Goethe in the 
art of peopling his dramas \vith real, living figures ; he 
does not give us merely puppets declaiming extravagant 
ideas. Revolting as his scenes at times are in their out- 
spoken realism, they maintain their hold on us by virtue 
of this creative power. 

The genius of F. M. von Klinger (1752-1831) was more 
akin to that of Schiller than of Goethe ; that is to say, he was 
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“ Sturm und Drang ” to the moving sentimental pictures 
of domestic life which Iffland and Kotzebue produced. 
More interesting is Friedrich, or, as he preferred to be 
called, “Maler” Muller (1749-1825), who forms a link 
not so much between “Sturm und Drang” and the later 
Romanticism, as between the old-world sentimentalism of 
Gessner’s idylls and Klopstock’s early odes on the one 
hand, and the Romantic poetry of Tieck on the other. 
His Fausts Leben dramaiisiert {lyyS) belongs, however, 
to the “Sturm und Drang” not merely because it is 
written with unshaken faith in Shakespeare, but also be- 
cause it gives voice to the favourite theme of the move- 
ment, the effort of the strong man to obtain the mastery 
of life. His much later play. Goto und Genoveva (1781, 
but not published till 1811), is one of the best of- the 
so-called “ Ritterdramen,” the degeherate successors to 
Gotz von Berlichingen. 

In the history of the drama under the influence of the 
later “ Sturm und Drang,” three clearly marked tendencies 
may be traced : these are, first, a rapid development 
of the “ Ritterdrama ” just mentioned ; secondly, an in- 
creasing popularity of the “ biirgerliche Tragbdie,” which, 
without belying its origins, learned much from later French 
writers like Diderot and Sebastien Mercier ; and lastly, an 
increase in the prestige of the German theatre coupled 
with the rise of an essentially actor’s drama. Representa- 
tive rvriters of the “ Ritterdrama,” which found a strong- 
hold in Munich, were Graf J. A. von Toning (1753-1826), 
J. M. Babo (1756-1822), and F. J. H. von Soden (1754- 
1831). The later “ burgerliche Tragbdie” was cultivated 
by, amongst others, O. H. von Gemmingen (1755-1836), 
whose Der deuische Hausvater (1780), an imitation of 
Diderot’s Pert de fatnille, was very popular and prepared 
the way for the German masterpiece of this class of drama, 
Schiller’s Kabale und Liebe. The “ Nationaltheater ” 
of Mannheim, where Schiller’s early plays were per- 
formed for the first time, was chiefly associated r\ith this 
type of play, and it was for a time, when A. W, Ifiland 
(1759-1814) was its leading actor, the most important 
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theatrical focus in Germany. Hamburg, however, still 
retained a certain prestige, and that in spite of the 
failure of Lessing and his friends to establish there a 
national theatre, and under F. L. Schroder (1744-1816), 
the greatest German actor of the eighteenth centur)', it 
assumed once more the leading role in theatrical matters. 
Both Ifhand and Schroder wrote dramas, the former real- 
istic plays of everyday life, moralising and sentimental 
as the public of the day demanded, but by no means 
devoid of higher literary interest ; while the latter, with 
less literar}' pretensions, translated and adapted plays 
from the English. Schroder’s chief merit remains, how- 
ever, the fact that he laid the foundations of the modern 
theatre, and gave Shakespeare his place, once and for all 
in Germany, at the head of the classic repertorj'. In this 
respect the performance of Hamlet in Hamburg under 
Schroder’s auspices, on September 20, 1776, marks the 
beginning of a new era in the historj’ of the German 
stage. 

In this same year Joseph 11 . practically laid the founda- 
tion of what was subsequently to become the greatest of all 
German theatres, the “ Hofburgtheater ” in A^ienna. In 
literar}' respects, however, Austria still lagged considerably 
behind North Germany ; the A'^iennese theatre depended for 
its repertoire on centres like Hamburg, Gotha, and Mann- 
heim, its own contributions being limited to alexandrine 
tragedies by C. H. von Ayrenhoff (1 733-1S19'), who can 
only be regarded as a belated follower of Gottsched, and 
to imitations of North German plays, especially of jlf/aaa 
x'o/: Barnhx'lm. But in the music -drama A^’ienna had 
already begun to lead the way ; Gluck had been suc- 
ceeded by A\'. A. Mozart (1756-91), whose masterworks, 
Die JDLhzeil ties Figaro (ijSG), Don Juan (1787), and 
Die Za'ihcrfiotc (1791) — the tv.'o former plays of Italian 
origin, the latter a genuine “ A'olk.spo^se ’’ — were all pro- 
duced in Austria. 

The influence of IVerthers Leiden was, if anything, 
more immediate than that of Goiz. Goethe’s novel called 
forth an endless flood of senttmenial fiction, of which J. M. 
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Miller’s Stegwari (1776) and F. H. Jacobi’s M^oldemar 
(1777-79) — the one lachrymose and sentimental, the 
other sentimental and philosophic — may be taken as 
representative types ; but Werther also infused a new spirit 
into the older family novel and into the pedagogic fiction 
which Rousseau had brought into vogue. Gradually, 
however, the novel emancipated itself from the leading- 
strings of the “Sturm und Drang.” J. J. Heinse (1749- 
1803), a strange, undisciplined genius, who was really 
more akin to Wieland than to the sentimentalists, illustrates 
this transition ) in his Ardinghello, oder die gluckseligen 
Inseln (1787) he expressed that yearning of the German 
soul for Italy and enthusiasm for Italian art which from 
now on are constant factors in the literary and artistic 
life of Germany. His second novel, Hildegard von 
Hohenial (1795-96), deals mainly with music, but, like 
the first, it, too, is disfigured by emotional excesses 
and extravagances. Both books, however, are clearly 
forerunners of the fiction of the Romanticists. Trans- 
itional, too, is another outstanding novel of this 
epoch, Anton Reiser ^ (1785-90), by K. Ph. Moritz 
(i 757 " 93 )' autobiography rather than a work of 
the imagination. Anion Reiser stands, if only by virtue of 
the importance its author attaches to the psychological 
side of his story, midway between Wieland’s Agathon and 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 

Two other writers have to be mentioned before we 
leave the “ Sturm und Drang,” Forster and Seume. Both 
belong to what might be called the outermost limit of 
that movement. J. G. Forster (1754-94) accompanied 
Cook on his second voyage round the world. It is not, 
however, his account of that voyage — which was written in 
English— but his masterly Ansichfen vom Mederrhein, von 
Brabant, Rlander/i, Holland, England und Frankreich 
(i 79 ^)j which assures him a place in literary history. It 
would almost seem as if a century of literary evolution 
lay between the sentimental journeys of writers like 
Thiimmel and Nicolai, and this faithful and painstaking 
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description — written in a masterly prose style — of the 
nature and the art of these lands. Like so many of the 
German idealists of this age, Forster came intellectually 
to grief on the French Revolution. Beyond it he could 
only see a blank of disruption and anarchy, and he 
died in 1794, before the development of events could 
bring him either consolation or hope. J. G. Seume 
(1763-1810) belonged to a still later generation, but 
his passionate hatred of tyranny and his humanitarian 
rationalism have more in common with the ideas of 
Rousseau and the “ Sturm und Drang ” than of the later 
Romanticists. His writings, the famous Spaziergarig nach 
Syrakus im Jahre 1802 (1803), Mein Sominer (1806), and 
Mein Leben (1813), are mainly autobiographic, and give 
vivid glimpses into a life that had more than its share 
of vicissitude and adventure. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

scHiLtXK ; Goethe’s first period in weimak. 

The fact that Goethe and Schiller were united during the 
best years of both their lives by a warm friendship has 
led to them being considered as parts of one great, 
uniform movement, which is summed up in the word 
“classicism.” But, in reality, the two poets stood in 
many respects at opposite poles ; there was an innate 
antagoni.sm in their natures wliich personal intimacy 
never removed. The conditions under which they had 
grown up were, moreover, as different as possible. Goethe 
was bom almost in the lap of luxury, Schiller was the 
son of a poor army-surgeon who had by degrees worked 
his way up to a captaincy in the V'iirtemberg army ; 
Goethe's childhood was passed in happy carelessness, 
while the best years of Schiller’s youth were spent shut 
off from the world as an umvilling captive in a military 
.‘•‘chool. A tragic note runs all through Schiller’s life : 
he had to struggle to the last againvi straitened means 
and ill-hcalth ; every step he gained had to be fought 
for, every advance meant a scar ; while Gocthe’.s trials 
were in great me.asure what wc might call of his own 
making ; his worldly po-iition was assured, and his life 
unfolded if elf harmoniously. In rijxj: old age Goetlie 
basked in ft'.ympic calm, while Schiller rcmainc'l a fighter 
tci the end, .a se- ker after an tmdi'-ro’.ercd goal, 

Johann rn'e^lrirh Schiller was Inrn at .Marb.ach on 
N'o-.cmh'-r to, 1750; his childluvad was passed ihere, at 
I.-irch, .-.lid at l.iidwig-.biirg ; his c.arly lastcw inclined him 
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to the church as a career, but the Duke of Wiirtemberg 
laid claim on the promising scholar for his new “ Military 
Academy ” at the “ Solitude ” near Ludwigsburg, where 
there was no opportunity for theological studies. In this 
school Schiller spent seven years, from 1773 to 1780, 
first with a view to a career as a jurist, later, when the 
school was removed to Stuttgart, as a medical student. 
Much as the Duke of Wiirtemberg has been blamed for 
his tyrannical treatment of the young poet, it may be 
questioned if a theological training would have fitted him 
as well for his future career as that in the Duke’s 
academy j here, at least, he had a glimpse of court life, 
he was able to read widely, and he formed passionate 
friendships. Before Schiller left the academy to take 
up an unsatisfactory position in Stuttgart as a regimental 
doctor, he had virtually finished his first drama. Die 
Rduber. It was privately printed in 1781, and performed 
at Mannheim in the beginning of 1782, the young poet 
being surreptitiously present. This play was, as we have 
seen, the second pole round which the movement of 
“Sturm und Drang” revolved; it stands in the same 
relation to the latter half of that movement as Gdtc.von 
Berlichingen stood to the earlier half. 

The idea on which Die Rduber is built up — fraternal 
dissension — is similar to that of Klinger’s Die Zwillinge, 
Leisewitz’s Julius von Tarent, and other revolutionary 
dramas of the time. Schiller owed the story to his 
fellow-countryman C. F. D. Schuhart (1739-91), a poet 
akin to the Gottingen group, whose revolutionary’ fervour 
had to be expiated by ten years’ imprisonment in the Castle 
of Hohenasperg. Karl Moor, the hero of Schiller’s play, 
is a student in Leipzig, who has been estranged from his 
father by the machinations of his villainous brother Franz ; 
belie\'ing that his father has disowned him, he places 
himself at the head of a band of freebooters in the Bo- 
hemian forest. The “Robber Moor” becomes a second 
Gdtz, helping with a strong arm to re-establish justice in 
the world. He longs, however, to see once more his 
home and his betrothed, Amalia, and returns unan- 
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ncninccd. He finds that Franz has imprisoned his failier 
in a lower with a view to starving him to death, and the 
old man is only rescued to die. Franz kills -hiinself, and 
Karl re.ilises that in fighting against human iniquity, 
he has himself sinned against the eternal laws of the 
world ; he gives himself up to justice. Perhaps no play 
of this eventful time mirrored so faithfully the ideas and 
cravings of its age as Die JiSuber ; it is a typical em- 
bodiment of the “Sturm und Drang’’ spirit, a document 
which, read aright, foreshadows even the coming Revolu- 
tion in France. 'I'his explains its power over contempor- 
aries ; from a purely literary standpoint it is, moreover, a 
work of extraordinary promise, for it is in the best sense 
of the word dramatic, and dominated as no German 
tragedy before it, not even Gbtz JJerliebint^en, by 
a genuine tragic fate. 

Schiller’s success made him more and more discon- 
tented with his miserable lot in Stuttgart ; a,s appeals to 
the Duke were in vain, he at last resolved on flight. 
On the 22nd of September 1782 he made good his 
escape from Wiirtemberg. The step was inevitable, but 
it plunged him in serious difficulties. He found that 
the Mannheim National Theatre, on which he had pinned 
his hopes, had no position to offer him ; and for a time 
he was obliged to take refuge in the Thuringian vill.agc of 
Baucrbach, where he put the finishing touches to his 
second drama, Fiesco, rvhich had been already written before 
he left Stuttgart j he also completed here a third drama, 
which was to have borne the title Louise Millerin^ and 
planned a fourth on the subject of Don Carlos, son of 
Philip II. of Spain. In t783, however, he obtained the 
coveted appointment of “theatre poet’’ to the Mannheim 
Theatre for a year, and here Ficsco and Louise Milkrin, 
or, as this tragedy was rechristened by the actor Iffiand, 
Kabalt und Liebe, were performed in 1783 and 1784. 
Both these plays show- an advance on Die Rauber in 
characterisation and construction, but neither has the 
elemental power of the first play. The subject of Die 
Versctnvbrutig des Fiesco ztt Genua, the conspiracy of 
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, Fiesco di Lavagna against the Dorias in Genoa in the 
sixteenth century, was, compared with Die Dauber, an 
exceedingly complicated one, for it involved the fate 
of a whole republic ; the theme was perhaps still some- 
what beyond Schiller’s powers, but the skill with which 
he handled its many threads is a tribute to his dramatic 
genius. With Kabale und Liebe, the first great love- 
tragedy in German literature, the “ tragedy of common life,” 
which Lessing had perfected in Emilia Galoiii, reaches its 
culminating point For his background the poet drew 
upon a world he knew, the court of Wiirtemberg. By more 
than dubious methods President von Walter has gained 
control of the affairs of a small German Residenz, and he 
now proposes to put the crown to his eSbrts by marrying 
his son Ferdinand to the Lady Milford, a cast-off mistress 
of the Prince. Ferdinand, however, has fallen in love 
with Louise, the daughter of the musician Miller ; and the 
President, to thwart his son’s determination to marry her, 
has recourse to stratagem. Louise is made to believe that 
her father’s life depends on her writing a letter in which she 
appears to be carrying on an intrigue with a foolish court- 
officiaL The letter is played into Ferdinand’s hands, and 
an oath prevents Louise making explanations until she 
has drunk the glass of poisoned lemonade her lover has 
prepared for her and for himself. The drama closes 
with the President and his secretary being handed over 
to justice for earlier misdeeds. While engaged on these 
three dramas Schiller was also making a name for himself 
with other literary work ; he had already attempted journal- 
ism in Stuttgart, and in Mannheim he issued the first 
number of a new periodical, Dheinische Thalia (1785), 
in which the first act of his next drama, Don Carlos, was 
published. As a lyric poet he had also contributed the 
largest share to an Anthologie auf das Jahr 1782, which 
he edited in Stuttgart. 

In April 17 85 Schiller accepted a warm invitation from 
four admirers of his genius in Leipzig — C. F. Korner, 
who* remained his life-long friend, L. Huber, and two 
sisters, Dora and Minna Stock, to whom these young 
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men were engaged — to pay them a visit. The brighter 
epoch in the poet’s life, which began in Saxony, finds its 
echo in the jubilant strains of his ode An die Freude 
(1785), the final word in that optimistic, semi-pagan cult 
of joy, which Hagedorn had first voiced in modern Ger- 
man poetrj’. The summer months of 1785 were spent in 
Gohlis, near Leipzig, and from the autumn of that year 
until the summer of 1787 Schiller lived quietly as a guest 
of his friend Komer in Dresden and at Loschwitz on the 
Elbe. The literarj' results of these years are all con- 
tained in the Thalia, which Schiller continued to edit, 
tlie adjective " Rheinische ” in the title being omitted as 
the journal now appeared in Leipzig. These include two 
novels, Verbrecher aiis Infamie (1787), a realistic robber- 
romance, and Ter Geisterseher{ \ 789), the story of a young 
prince who is converted to Catholicism by trickery ; but 
the theme of the latter is hardly worthy of the excellent 
descriptive writing it contains. 

The principal harvest of these years was Schiller’s 
first tragedy in blank verse, Don Carlos, Infant von 
Spanien, which, after having appeared serially in iris 
journal, was revised and published separately in 1787. 
In Don Carlos Schiller took a step similar to that which 
Goethe took in his Egtncnt ; he made a complete break 
wth his earlier dramatic work. As first planned, Don 
Carlos was to have been a prose tragedy not unsimilar to 
Kabale und Ziebe, the story of an unhappy love ; 
gradually, however, it assumed larger dimensions in 
Schiller’s imagination ; the intrigue gave place to a 
political “purpose”; the hero was more and more 
pressed into the background, and the Marquis Posa, his 
friend and confidant, became the spokesman of the poet’s 
own lofty dreams of a cosmopolitan humanism. The cul- 
minating scene in the drama is the interview in which 
Posa pleads for freedom of thought, with all the arguments 
of eighteenth-century rationalism, at the feet of Philip of 
■ Spain. Schiller found the plot of his tragedy in a novel 
by the French Abb^ St Rdal, which had also served 
Otway for his tragedy Don Carlos. The French princess, 
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Elizabeth of Anjou, is destined to be the bride of Don 
Carlos, but on her arrival in Spain the king resolves 
himself to marry her. The main theme of the drama is 
the hopeless love of the prince for his stepmother. The 
king is led to suspect his son, and this suspicion is corro- 
borated by the Princess Eboli, a lady of the court, who 
is herself in love with Carlos. Carlos’s attempts to find 
an outlet for his energies in a larger political life, although 
supported by the intrigue of the Marquis Posa, who 
has gained the confidence of the king, are thwarted ; 
the Marquis is shot, and the prince handed over to the 
Grand Inquisitor. The plot of Don Carjos has, no doubt, 
suffered under the changes of plan, but in these changes 
lay its significance ; Schiller here took the step which 
broke irrevocably his connection with the “ Stwrm und 
Drang." 

In December 1784 Schiller had had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the first act of Dopi Carlos to the 
Darmstadt court on the occasion of a visit of the Duke 
of Weimar, and in 1787 he paid his first \'isit to Weimar. 
This visit, however, was disappointing, for the Duke 
himself was absent, Goethe was in Italy, and he was 
not received with much warmth either by the court or 
by Herder and Wieland. Meanwhile he continued those 
studies in historj’ which he had begun in connection with 
Don Carlos in Dresden, and in 17SS appeared the first 
and only volume of his most ambitious historical work, 
Geschkhfe des Abfalls der vereinigiepi Niederlandc j this 
was followed in 1791-93 by the more popularly written 
Geschichte des dreissigjalirigeJi Krieges. Schiller ap- 
proaches history, as more or less all the historians of the 
eighteenth centurj’, from the standpoint of the artist rather 
than of the scientific investigator; he selects the salient 
features that appeal to him, and distributes his light and 
shade to fit the hypothesis from which he sets out To 
him history is rather a chain of great biographies than 
a methodical description of events ; but he possessed at 
least one great \irtue, which is rare in the scientific his- 
torian, the virtue of style. 
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His labours had one important result ; on Goethe’s 
recommendation, Schiller was appointed professor of his- 
tory at the neighbouring university of Jena by the Duke 
of Weimar, and in the following year, 1789, he married 
Charlotte von Lengefeld, whose acquaintance he had 
made on the occasion of his first visit to Thuringia. 
Meanwhile literature was not altogether neglected, and 
in poems like Dif Goiter Grieclutilands (1788) and Die 
Kiinstler (1789), he discovered a medium of poetic 
expression, the philosophic lyric, in which he has no 
rival in his own literature. But before this he had come 
under a new influence, -which profoundly modified the 
work of his later life, that of Immanuel Kant From 
history Schiller turned to philosophy. The metaphysical 
side of things always had an attraction for his mind, 
and in the Thalia he had already published a kind 
of fiction, in which two friends exchange their views 
on philosophic questions. At Komer’s instigation he 
threw himself in 1791 into the study of Kant, being par- 
ticularly attracted by Kant’s testhetic speculations. 

Schiller’s writings on testhetics may be summarised as 
an attempt to supplement and develop the ideas of his 
master ; it is in this light that the essay Vber Anmut 
und Wurdc (1793) and the Brief e iiher die asthetische 
Erziehtng des Menschen (1795) have to be considered. 
Kant had mainly discussed the beautiful as a subjective 
impression on the beholder ; Schiller sought an absolute 
criterion of beauty ; his aim was to discover the quality 
in an object that led to its being regarded as beautiful. 
And this he believed he had found in what he called the 
“ freedom in appearance” (“ Freiheit in der Erscheinung ”) 
of the object. From the beautiful Schiller passed over to 
the moral, and applied the same method of reasoning to 
ethical problems. He endeavoured to bridge over those 
breaches which Kant had made in the utilitarian 
philosophy of the eighteenth centur}’. Repelled by the 
severe and uncompromising ideals of moral duty which 
Kant set up, he demanded that our lives should rather 
be guided by the two principles of “Anmut” and 
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“ Wiirde,” of grace and dignity, and should rise to a 
higher harmony, in which duty was at one with desire. A 
more personal contribution to sesthetics was his treatise 
Oier naive nnd seniimenialische Dichtung, which appeared 
two years later. Nominally a dissertation on the funda- 
mental nature of poetry illustrated by the German literature 
of the eighteenth century, it is in reality a justification of 
his own genius in comparison with Goethe’s. Schiller 
divides all poetic production into two great classes : 
primitive poetry and the highest manifestations of genius 
in modern literatures — such as Shakespeare and Goethe — 
are “ naive ” ; modern poetry, on the other hand, is almost 
invariably “ sentimental,” that is to say, it does not merely 
give artistic form to what it observes ; it also reflects, 
muses, desires. Schiller recognised that his own genius 
was entirely “sentimental” in its qualities, and his book 
was a personal plea for his own right to existence beside 
Goethe. But before Vber 7 taive und seniivmiialische 
DichUmg was published, Schiller had become the friend 
of Goethe, to the second phase in whose career we have 
now to turn. 

Goethe arrived in Weimar from Frankfort in the end 
of 1775. The favourable opinion which the young Duke 
of Weimar had already formed of him increased on nearer 
acquaintance j he believed that the poet would not only 
be an ornament to his duchy, but could be made a valu- 
able servant of the state. Goethe threw himself with 
ardour into the new life ; and he who, only a year before, 
had been overflowing with poetic ideas and great literary’ 
schemes, seemed for a time to forget literature altogether. 
As he gradually found his feet again, the ineritable love- 
aflair kept him from being too much engrossed by the 
routine of official duties. Goethe’s new love, Charlotte von 
Stein, who was some years his senior and the mother of 
several children, has been called the noblest woman that 
he ever loved ; and his affection for her resembled a warm 
intellectual friendship rather than a passion. And now, 
for nearly ten years, happy years, full of a varied activity, 
political, scientific, and literary, Goethe published no work 

I. 
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of the first rank ; at most he produced a handful of perfect 
lyric poems {An den Mond, TVonne der WeJimuf, Wnnderers 
Nachtlied, Ilmenau), a “Singspiel,” Jery nnd Bately 
(1780), and a delicate little one-act play, Die Gesc/mnster 
(1787), depicting the development of sisterly love into a 
warmer affection. But these seem only a poor harvest 
compared with the feverish activity of his last year in 
Frankfort. 

Then came, however, the great crisis in the poet’s life. 
In October 1786 he set out for Italy, not returning to 
Weimar until the summer of 1788. What Italy meant 
for Goethe it is impossible to exaggerate ; far away from 
the distractions of Weimar life, and the petty interests of 
the court, Goethe was able to pass his life calmly in 
review ; for the first time he seemed, as it were, to get 
outside himself and see himself objectively. Art, before 
which he had stood for so many years, as before a sphinx, 
now revealed its inmost secrets to him ; he realised at last 
what art meant in the march of eighteenth century human- 
ism, saw that it was something calmer and more universal 
than it had appeared amidst the passionate enthusiasm of 
his youth for a Shakespearean tragedy, a Gothic cathedral, 
or a Volkslied; he felt that he himself was the born 
artist, the bearer of the mission that had revealed itself 
to him, and under the Italian sun he resolved to devote 
himself henceforth solely to its service. Thus Italy gave 
him the stimulus he needed to finish his many plans and 
fragments. The edition of his Schrifteti, which began to 
appear in 1787, included a large number of new works. 
He put the finishing touches to Iphigenie auf Tauris 
(1787) and Egnwnt {x'l^'i), and all but finished Torquaio 
Tasso {it ryo)-, plans were laid for new classical dramas, 
a JVausikaa, an Iphigenie aiif Delphos ; some at least of 
the beautiful Rdmische Ekgien were written in Rome • 
while amidst foreign surroundings he revised his most 
German work, Faust, which was published in its first 
fragmentary form in rygo. 

The significance of Italy to Goethe is to be read 
out of the two dramatic poems, Iphigenie auf Taitris 
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and Torquato Tasso. As a poet, he has written deeper 
works than either, works fraught with greater meaning, 
but he has written nothing superior to them in artistic 
form and classic, harmonious beauty; here we find what 
is rare in German poetrj', • perfect thought wedded to 
perfect form. Iphigenie auf Tauris is an adaptation of 
the tragedy of Euripides to modem ideals and modern 
needs ; here, as in the ancient tragedy, Iphigenie, the 
Greek priestess, is an exile in the land of the barbarian 
Scythians, and has already begun to shed her mild and 
civilising influence on the mde people. The Scythian 
king, Thoas, demands her hand in marriage, and persists 
in his demand even after she reveals to him that she is 
of the race of Tantalus, so hated by the gods. Mean- 
while, two strangers have arrived at Tauris, and these the 
disappointed king commands shall be sacrificed according 
to the inhuman rites which for a time Iphigenie has 
succeeded in holding in abeyance. Iphigenie learns that 
one of these strangers is her own brother Orestes, who, 
tortured by the furies, seeks, as the only relief held out 
to him by the oracle, the temple of his sister, where he 
must obtain the statue of the goddess. The climax of 
the tragedy is, as in Euripides, the freeing of Orestes from 
the avenging fates ; but while to the Greek poet this is 
a purely outward incident, the furies relaxing their hold 
upon their rictim, in Goethe’s play we have only the 
psj’chological process which Euripides visualised. Orestes 
confesses to Iphigenie that the blood of his murdered 
mother is on his head ; this confession to his sister, who 
stands before him as the inspired handmaid of Artemis 
and the saviour of her race, frees him from the remorse 
that haunts his steps. In one other important point the 
modem poet departs from his Greek model. Truer to 
actuality, Euripides shows, in the theft of the goddess’s 
image, the cunning of the Greek mind triumphing over 
the heary-witted barbarian ; Goethe, on the other hand, 
makes his Thoas a humane tyrant of the eighteenth 
centur)’; and once more, at the close, Iphigenie over- 
comes his hostility to the Greeks by the frankness of her 
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confession, and wins him as a friend. The drama 
closes with the Greeks departing in peace; no “goddess 
from a machine," as in Euripides, is needed to cut the 
knot, no caprice of a iiigher power to overrule the course 
of nature. 

More subjective and dramatically less satisfying is Tor- 
guato Tasso. Indeed, Tasso belongs, properly speaking, to 
that category of Goethe’s dramas which have been grouped 
together as “confessions.” The court of Alphonso of 
Ferrara is obviously that of IVeimar; the figures of the 
dmma have all more or less their German counterparts, 
and Tasso, the over-sensitive poet, whose tragedy springs 
from his own lack of worldliness and self-control, is Goethe 
himself. But such resemblances are shadowy and distant, 
and verj’ different from the direct portraiture which Goethe 
permitted himself in his c.arlier, realistic period. Tas.so .at 
the beginning of the piny has just completed his epic. La 
Gtmsakmme nherafa, and brings it to his duke ; he is 
rewarded by a laurel wreath which the duke’s sister, the 
Princess Lconorc von Este, pl.accs upon his brow. The 
Secretary' of State, .Antonio Montccatino, views with dis- 
favour this flattery of the poet, and expresses himself in 
a way that is c.alculatcd to offend 'fasso’s self-esteem. 
Tire ill-feeling between the two men increases, until in a 
moment of forgetfulness Tasso draws his sword upon the 
minister. The poet is placed under arrest, and when set 
free resolves to leave the court ; but before he goes, he 
confer M.s to the princess his love for her. Tliis foolish 
step makes him impossible at court, and he turns at Last 
to Antonio to finrl in him his best-meaning friend. Tasso 
is a play of niany flaws ; it offends against the chief 
canons of dramatic construction ; the characters are con- 
ceived ottly, a-, it Were, from the insifie, not dramatically and 
in their totality ; and the course of events is too shadowily 
indie-ated, to-i uninterejline, to hold the attention of an 
ordinary th-.-aire .audience. But as poetry Tauo is one of 
the most cottccntcated and wonderful of all (ioethe’s crea- 
tions; in no oth-r -.ork lias h.- I.a;d -o unresenedly 
the inner ssorlings of the sejK-r^cn'iiise {vaetic temper.!- 
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ment ; it is the tragedy — for tragedy it is, in spite of its 
inconclusive ending — of genius. 

Still another of Goethe’s greater dramas was completed 
and published in the edition of his Schriftcn of 1787-90, 
Egmont. In plan Egmont belongs to a much earlier 
period of the poet’s life ; for it was sketched out in a form 
as irregular as that of Gdiz von Berlichingen before Goethe 
left Frankfort for Weimar. Egmont is a more popular 
drama on the stage than Tasso, but it is even less 
dramatic in the true sense of that word ; Tasso is at 
least psychologically dramatic, but Egmont has hardly 
even this surrogate for outward and visible conflicts. It 
is a collection of dramatic episodes, centring in a great 
personality ; Graf Egmont, the leader of the Dutch in 
their revolt against Philip II. of Spain, remains in Brussels 
in spile of the warnings he receives that his life is in 
danger; he prefers the love of his Klarchen to his own 
safety ; the consequence is that the Duke of Alba has him 
arrested and executed. These are the facts of the play ; and 
round these facts Goethe has grouped a series of dramatic 
genre-pictures, which serve to throw light upon the hero’s 
fate. Above all, Egmont himself is a supremely interest- 
ing personality ; he is Gotz over again, But a happier 
Gotz, who has left the “Sturm und Drang” of life behind 
him and sees the world with more optimistic eyes ; he suc- 
cumbs, not in tragic battle with an adverse fate, but merely 
because his own great heart has trusted his fellowmen too 
much. Gotz died with the word “ freedom ” on his lips, 
a freedom for which he had fought in vain ; to Egmont 
appears the goddess of freedom in the semblance of 
Klarchen and promises him triumphs in the world to coine. 
Egmont may be only an indifferent drama, but Goethe has 
invested his Egmont and Klarchen — the latter one of the 
most delicately drawn of all Goethe’s women — with a charm 
that they can never lose. , 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE CULMINATION OF WEIMAR CLASSICISM. 

On June i8, 1788, Goethe returned to Weimar from his 
Italian journey. The realities which confronted him here 
did not, however, at all fit into that ideal scheme of life 
and work which he had mapped out for himself in Italy ; 
after the serenity and beauty of Italian landscape and 
antique art, he could not feel at home under northern 
skies; he was repelled by the turbulent, unbalanced litera- 
ture of the later “ Sturm und Drang.” He withdrew into 
himself and took but little interest in poetry and art 
until his friendship with Schiller, which began in 1794, 
led him back again to these things. In minor prose- 
writings of this period, such as the Unterhaltiingen 
deutscher Ausgnvanderien (1795), ^"d dramas like Dtr 
Grosscophta (1791) and Der Biirgergeneral (1793), we 
see, too, how little Goethe was in sympathy with the 
political movement, or understood the terrible lesson 
of the French Revolution. In 1794 he published his 
admirable modernisation of the Low German epic Reineke 
Fuchs, and in 1795 and 1796 the Rotnische Flegien and 
the Venetianische Epigratnme. But the first great work of 
this new period of Goethe’s life was the novel, Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre, which appeared in the course of the 
years 1795 and 1796. 

The plan of the novel had been considerably widened 
since Goethe first wrote it as a story of theatrical life 
(Wilhelm Meisters theatralische Settdung) in 1777; the 
theatre is now but an episode, although an important 
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one, in the educational process whereby a young man 
completes his apprenticeship to life. As in so many 
of his other works, Goethe has woven into his fiction 
the inevitable “confession”; for he, too, like Meister, 
had had his imagination nourished on poetry' and a 
marionette-theatre; he, too, had come into conflict with 
the prosaic demands of a vocation in which his heart 
did not He. But just as in Weriher Goethe had carried to 
a ruthless logical conclusion a motive which had its origin 
in his own e.vperience, so in this novel Meister becomes 
for a time what Goethe himself never was, the slave of his 
love for the theatre. Meister abandons his father’s count- 
ing-house and joins a troupe of travelling players, ultimately 
becoming their leader. Romantic episodes are introduced 
into the story ; mysterious figures, like the Harper and 
Mignon — the latter, perhaps, the most ethereal of all 
Goethe's creations — wind themselves round Meister’s 
heart and influence his life ; above all things, his chosen 
vocation brings him into touch with Shakespeare, whose 
Hamlet the company plays, giving Goethe an opportunity 
for reflections upon that work which have influenced all 
subsequent Shakespeare criticism. Gradually Meister dis- 
covers that the stage is not the goal of his life, but only 
an episode in his “apprenticeship”; he rises to new 
responsibilities and more serious aims. The pretty 
actress, Marianne, who had captivated his youth, gives 
place to Nathalie, the noble sister of Lothario ; and 
she, in spite of other passing fancies on Wilhelm’s 
part, at last completely retains his affections. The 
Harper is discovered to be the father of Mignon, the 
Romantic child with the instinctive, insatiable love of 
Italy ; and with Mignon’s death the novel closes. Wil- 
helm Meister’s apprenticeship to life is at an end ; he 
has passed, as Schiller said, “ from a void, indefinite ideal 
to a definite active life, but without losing his idealising 
power ” ; he has realised the “ holy earnestness ” of life. 

Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre occupies a central position 
in the history' of German fiction; it is the culmination of 
the eighteenth-century type of romance which, beginning 
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with imitations of Richardson and Fielding, passed to 
AVieland’s Agat/ion and Moritz’s Aft/on Reiser ; and as 
the accepted model for the novel of the young Ro- 
manticists, it dominated German prose literature down 
to the rise of the social novel towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Many years later Goethe 

provided his novel with the sequel which the original 
title promised, Wilhelm Meisiers lVafi(le;yahre {1^21-29) ] 
but this is a book of an entirely different kind, and can 
hardly even be called a continuation. To have finished 
Wilhelm Meisier in the spirit of the first part — and 
Goethe, we know, had the intention of showing in what 
relations his hero was to stand to social problems, after 
he had completed his apprenticeship — was no longer 
possible a quarter of a century later. Between the two 
books lay not merely the French Revolution, but the 
rise and fall of Napoleon ; the word society connoted 
two entirely different things in 1795 and 1820, and 
Goethe no doubt felt that his hero, to fit himself for 
this new society, would have had to pass through another 
apprenticeship. The Wauderjahre, which is eked out by 
a number of short stories, written at widely different 
times, contains Goethe’s most explicit views on political 
and religious questions ; and this, if not its quality as a 
novel, gives it an important place among the writings of 
his later years. 

In the summer of 1794 Goethe and Schiller exchanged 
the first letters of that correspondence which forms one 
of the most precious documents of Weimar classicisni. 
The immediate occasion was a new periodical. Die Horen^ 
in which Schiller was anxious to obtain Goethe’s col- 
laboration. Die Horen was no more successful than 
Schiller’s previous journalistic ventures, but it accelerated 
the growing friendship; the very antagonism of the out- 
side world to the journal helped to bring the two poets 
closer together; and in 1795 they resolved to retaliate 
on their critics. They published together, not in the 
Horen, but in Schiller’s Musenalmanach fiir 1796, a 
collection of distichs in the manner of Martial, to which 
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they gave the title Xenien, the Greek word “xenion” 
meaning a gift offered to a guest. These “gifts” seem 
to have fully achieved their object, although to a modem 
reader it is often not easy to understand where their sting 
lay ; the critics of the Weimar poets were, however, 
silenced, and the way made clear for positive achieve- 
ments. Schiller completed his Wallenstein, and Goethe 
one of his most perfect poems, Hermann und Dorothea. 

In Hermann nnd Dorothea (1798) Goethe stands in 
the debt of one of the leading poets of the Gottingen 
school, J. H. Voss. That poet’s adaptation of the primi- 
tive Homeric spirit to German conditions in his idyll, 
Luise, suggested Goethe’s poem. Hermann nnd Doro- 
thea is, however, no more to be described as an epic than 
its model ; it is a “ Novelle ” or “ short story ” in hexa- 
meters. It tells how Hermann, son of the landlord of 
the “ Golden Lion ” in a village near the Rhine, finds 
his bride among a company of emigrants, who are flee- 
ing from the terrors of the French Revolution. Goethe 
delights in describing in Voss’s manner the daily routine 
of the village, the little trivial happenings that make up 
the villagers’ life ; and he draws with a perfect sure- 
ness of touch the Hllage magnates, the innkeeper, the 
pastor, and the apothecary’. The story is simple, even 
conventional, and is constructed a little artificially out of 
misunderstandings and surprises. But this very touch of 
artificiality is quite in keeping with the poetic style ; for 
above all things, Hermann und Dorothea possesses style, 
not perhaps a Homeric style, but one at least more deli- 
cate and polished than was consistent mth the turbid 
naturalism of Luise. Hermanti und Dorothea might be 
described as Goethe’s most “ classic ” poem ; it is \vritten 
with an objectivity which he had not yet attained in 
Iphigenie and Tasso, and its characters, stripped of the 
indmdual and the personal, have become the generalised 
ideals demanded by the classic theory which Goethe dis- 
cussed with Schiller in these years. After the success of 
Hermann und Dorothea, Goethe attempted to approxi- 
mate still more closely to the Homeric model by choosing 
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themes such as the storj’ of the Swiss hero Tell, and 
even of the Greek Achilles himself, which seemed to him 
adapted to a genuine epic treatment. But his Achilleis 
did not get beyond the second canto, and the materials 
he had collected for Tell were subsequently handed over 
to Schiller for his drama on that subject. 

Meanwhile Schiller’s Musenalvianaeli^ which continued 
to appear annually from 1 796 to iSoo with more encourag- 
ing success than had attended any other of his periodicals, 
brought a new stimulus to bear on the lyric genius of 
both himself and Goethe. In the ballad Schiller dis- 
covered an opportunity for his genius, hardly inferior to 
the philosophic lyric, and from 1796 he enriched his 
literature with a series of masterly ballads — Dcr Toucher, 
Der Handschuh, Ter Kainpf viit dem Drachen, Ter Kiu^ 
des Polykraies, Tie Kratiiche des P>ykus, to mention only a 
few of the best known — which combine a keen sense for 
the dramatic and the picturesque with an almost Greek 
sensitiveness to form and style. In 1799 Schiller put the 
crown to his ballad-poetry with the magnificent Lied vou 
der Glocke, a kind of poetic epitome of human life, in 
which, one might say, the two strains in the poet’s lyric 
gift, the philosophic and the dramatic, meet and blend. 
And in friendly rivalry with Schiller Goethe wrote in 1797 
ballads like Ter Zauberlehrling, Ter Goit uud die Baya- 
dere, Tie Brant vo 7 i Korinth, and, as a return to the 
Volkslied-like simplicity of his early lyrics, the cycle of 
Tie schdfie MiiUerin — all poetry, 'which take an equally 
high place in the literature of German classicism. 

Goethe’s uncompromising classical theories in the years 
that followed Hermann und Torothea detracted seriously, 
however, from the value of his dramatic work. His 
prologues and “Festspiele” for the Weimar theatre, his 
translations of tragedies by Voltaire, above all, his own 
severely classic dramas. Tie naturliche Tochier (1S04) and 
Pandora (1810), were of no significance for the future of 
the national drama. Tie naturliche Tochter is nobly planned 
as the first of a trilogy in which Goethe hoped to embody 
his own conception of the French devolution ; but the 
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impersonal objectivity is carried to such lengths that the 
figures of the drama seem only pale shadows or statuesque 
abstractions to us. There is poetry both in Die 7 iaiiirHche 
Tochier and in the still more forbiddingly classic allegory 
of Pandora, but it is a poetry that appeals to the intellect, 
not the emotions. The classic doctrines obsessed at this 
time Goethe’s whole intellectual life ; his views on litera- 
ture, his criticism of art, as is to be seen in his book on 
Winkehnann uvd seine Zeit (1805), in his art periodical. 
Die Propylden (17 98 -1800), and in the principles on 
which he directed the Weimar theatre from 1791 to 1817, 
were uncompromisingly classic, and in marked contrast to 
the vigorous national spirit in German art and poetry, 
which the Romantic School had called into life. In 
1S08, however, appeared a work before which all Goethe’s 
classical aberrations sink into insignificance, the national 
drama of the German people, the First Part of Faust. 
But, as the crowning work of the poet’s life, Faust will 
be dealt with in the following chapter. 

With his trilogy of IFat/enstein Schiller opened the 
series of his dramatic masterpieces. Like Do^t Carlos, 
Wallenstein had been long in the poet’s workshop, but it 
had benefited by the delay. To the conscientious study 
of history which had preceded it, is due the fact that 
TFallenstein gradually emerged from a drama in the style 
of Don Carlos, to become a spacious historical trilogy, 
the ripest historical drama, as it was virtually the last, of 
the eighteenth century'. Another influence is to be seen 
at work in Wallenstein which was hitherto absent from 
Schiller’s dramatic work, the influence of Greek tragedy ; 
Wallenstein himself is a tragic figure, less in the manner 
of Shakespeare than of Sophocles, and the drama is, in 
Greek fashion, the history of a catastrophe foreordained 
by fate, the struggle of a great soul against powers 
that are too strong for it. Only at a late period in the 
composition of the tragedy did Schiller resolve to divide 
it into three parts ; it is virtually only one long tragedy 
in ten acts, preceded by a prologue. This prologue, 
entitled Wallensteins Lager (179S), displays vividly and 
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picturesquely the motley elements that made up Wal- 
lenstein’s camp as it lay before Pilsen in the winter of 
1633-34 j it provided a background for the whole drama, 
and obviated the necessity of breaking the classic unity of 
style by the introduction of milieu-scenes into the 
of the tragedy. When the first drama, Die Ptccolomwi 
(1799), opens, Wallenstein, in whose character the domin- 
ant forces are overweening ambition and a superstitious 
faith in his lucky star, is within easy distance of his goal, 
which is to see himself crowned king of Bohemia. His 
strength lies in the army he has himself created, and to 
turn the balance of power in his favour he is about to 
enter into a secret alliance with the Protestant Swedes. 
Only his blind faith in the stars holds him back until the 
propitious moment arrives. Meanwhile, however, in order 
to accelerate matters, Wallenstein’s two staunchest friends, 
Field-Marshal Illo and Graf Terzky, take the opportunity 
of a banquet at which the leaders of the various regiments 
are all more or less intoxicated, to obtain the signatures 
of these men to a document declaring their inalienable 
allegiance to W.allenstein whatever may befall. One of 
them, however, an Italian, Octavio Piccolomini, whom 
\\ allenstein trusts most, sees through the premeditated 
treason ; but he abides his time. He warns his son 
Max, but Max Piccolomini refuses to listen to his father, 
for he loves AVallenstein’s daughter Thekla and looks up 
to Wallenstein himself in blind hero-worship. 

Die Piceolpwiui is merely a preparation for the real 
tragedy, Walkustcius Tod (1799). Wallenstein’s fate is 
seated ; like another CEdipus he is fighting against powers 
that the .spectator knows will l)c too strong for him. His 
plot to join the Swedes has been discovered ; action is 
imperative, and he openly throws in his lot with the enemy. 
With tragic blindness he pl.nccs all responsibility at the 
critic.tl moment in the hands of Octavio Piccolomini • 
but the regiments upon which he relies break away from* 
him arid he stands alone, dc.sertcd .at last even by Max 
Piccolomini. With the friends he still believes faithful 
to him he escapes to Eger, and is here assassinated by 
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one of them. The crowning touch of tragic irony is 
given to the drama by the arrival of a messenger from 
the Emperor, conferring on Octavio the title of “ Prince.” 

No less classic in its adherence to the methods of 
Greek tragedy is Schiller’s next tragedy, Maria Siiiart 
(i8oo). This drama contains less outward incident than 
Wallenstein^ and it has, properly speaking, hardly any 
tragic conflict at all. The scene is at Fotheringay Castle 
on the last days of Mary Stuart’s life ; she is already con- 
demned to die before the curtain rises, and the episode 
which fill out the play — the attempt of the young catholic 
convert Mortimer, who is in love with her, to effect her 
escape, Leicester’s vacillating sympathy for her, even 
the culminating scene, in the garden of Fotheringa}', in 
which she seals her own fate by her angrj’ remonstrances 
with Elizabeth, — all these are but semblances of a drama- 
tic conflict where none exnsts. But, on the other band, 
Schiller has embodied in this tragedy an idea that was 
deeply rooted in the ethics of the German classical age — 
namely, that of moral regeneration and purification through 
suffering. This is the significance of the long and harrow- 
ing fifth act, in which Marj’ is lifted up by her religion to 
a peace of soul she has not known before ; the expia- 
tion on the scaffold becomes for her a triumph of her 
better self. This spiritualising of the final conflict in the 
heroine herself atones in verj’ great measure for the 
absence, to which Englisli readers are naturally more sensi- 
tive than German, of an adequate historical background. 

A similar ethical idea lies behind Schiller’s tragedy, Die 
Jungfrau von Orleans (iSoi), for which he borrowed the 
paraphernalia and colouring of the Romantic drama. For 
his purpose in this play the poet was compelled to depart 
even further from historj' than in his previous dramas ; 
his Joan of Arc is a wholly idealised figure. The Divine 
command to Joan to lead her army against the English 
and crown her king in Rheims is coupled with the condition 
that success depends on her resistance of all earthly love ; 
and in place of the historical tradition, according to which 
Joait fell into the hands of the English and was burned by 
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to be drowned. His wife, Isabella, however, also trusting 
to a dream, which is interpreted as meaning that her 
daughter vdll unite in love the hostile temperaments 
of the two brothers, saves the child’s life and has it 
brought up secretly in a monastery’. Both dreams, like 
the oracles of Greek tragedy’, come true ; the brothers in 
turn see their unknown sister and love her. In blind 
jealousy Csesar kills Manuel and, when he learns that 
Beatrice is his own sister, kills himself. In deHsing 
this plot Schiller’s aim was to adapt to modern, or at 
least mediseval conditions, the dominant motive of 
Greek tragedy; but in the transference the motive 
lost its dignity’. For the oracle was an integral part 
of the Greek religion, whereas the dreams of the JBraut 
von Messi 7 ta appear to the modem mind, intolerant of 
superstition, as, at most, the caprices of an evil power. 
The fomi of the tragedy was against its success on the 
stage, but in the choruses the lyric and reflective side of 
Schiller’s genius found a congenial medium of expression. 

Meanwhile Schiller’s interest in Greek tragedy led him 
to translate the most Greek of all Shakespeare’s plays, 
Macbeth ] he also, about the same time, made a 

German version of Gozzi’s comedy Turandot (1802), 
translated a couple of lighter French comedies by L. B. 
Picard, and, in the last months of his life, Racine’s 
Phcdre (1805). His last tragedy, l^^lhehn Tell (1804), 
shows a complete emancipation from the narrow classicism 
which had led to the blind alley of Die Brautvon Messina. 
With Wilhehn Tell, more than with any other of his trage- 
dies since Die Rduber, Schiller widened the province of the 
drama ; here, for the first time, he has brought the action 
and the fate of a whole nation within the compass of five 
acts. JFilhelni Tell is an epic, panoramic drama in which 
the indmdual hero is but the spokesman of his people. 
The theme of the play is the revolt of the Swiss against 
the tyranny of their Austrian rulers. The national dis- 
content is fanned into open rebellion by the caprice of 
the Landvogt Gessler ; Tell refuses to bend the knee to 
Gessler’s cap, erected on a pole in the market - place 
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of Altdorf, and for this contempt is condemned by the 
Landvogt to shoot with his cross-bow an apple placed 
on his son’s head. He succeeds, but boldly confesses 
that the second arrow he holds in readiness was intended 
for the tyrant, had the first killed his child. Tell is 
thrown into chains and conveyed by boat to Kiissnacht, 
but on the way a storm arises and he has to be released 
to steer the boat ; he brings it sufficiently near to the 
land to allow him to leap ashore and make good his 
escape. Meanwhile the representatives of the four Forest 
Cantons assemble on the Riitli above the lake and swear 
to take common action against the tyranny under which 
they suffer ; and when Gessler falls by Tell’s arrow in the 
imrrow way near Kiissnacht^ his assassination appears as 
the nghteous vindication of a suffering people rather than 
the personal vengeance of a single individual. The last 
act, m which Tell’s deed is thrown into relief as an 
impersonal national achievement by comparison with the 
ass^sination of the Austrian Emperor by Duke Johann 

of Swabia, is lacking in organic connection with the main 
theme. 


Wilhelm Tell was the last drama it was given to Schiller 
to complete. In January 1805 he began Demetrius, the 
story of the Russian pretender who only realises that he 
IS not the inan he has given himself out to be, when 
it :s too late to .retract This would, no doubt, 
ave been still another step forw'ard in Schiller’s eman- 
cipation from classicism; but he had not quite finished 

Ihil Th- H ' if; °"^rtook him from 

which he died on May 9, 1805. 

Schiller has been for so long surrounded by a halo 

German people, 

that It IS difficult for modem criticism to arrive at a find 
judgment of his place in the literary history of Europe 
His wntings are inspired by a noble idealism, a lofty 
aspirahon and enthusmsm, but, as the generation of 
to-day in Germany has begun to realise, these things have 
less meaning and vitality for us now than the impartial 
realism of Goethe's calm outlook on life. Schiller was 
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too deeply immersed in the classic movement of the 
eighteenth century to be numbered among the few great 
poets who are for all time. He was above all things 
a fighter; he went through life as a partisan, a fiery 
champion of high causes ; the calm, dispassionate wis- 
dom of Goethe was never his. None the less, he is 
Germany’s greatest dramatic poet, and has put his stamp, 
as no second poet, on the entire German drama of the 
after-time. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MINOR WRITERS OF THE CLASSICAL PERIOD ; 

Goethe’s (IEd age. 

In following to their close the lives .of Goethe and Schiller, 
we have been carried beyond the limits of the eighteenth 
century ; we must now return to consider the general state 
of German letters in the epoch of Weimar classicism, 
that is to say, in the years that lay between the passing of 
the “ Sturm und Drang ” and the rise of Romanticism. 
In this period of what might be called humanitarian 
classicism, the intellectual movement of the “Aufklarung,” 
the superseding of pseudo - classicism by a truer and 
more genuinely antique classicism, reached a culmination ; 
all that was best in the intellectual movement of the 
eighteenth century is concentrated in its last ten or twenty 
years. 

The entire epoch is dominated by the gigantic figure 
of Immanuel Kant (1724-1804), alike the maturest 
product of’ rationalism and the spiritual liberator of 
modern Europe. Kant was borh and died at Konigs- 
berg ; his whole life long he was associated with that 
town and he taught at its university from i755''onwards. 
The fruits of his philosophy are to be seen in the three 
epoch - making treatises he published between his fifty- 
seventh and sixty-sixth year : Kritik der reinen Vernunfi 
(1781), Kritik der j>rakiischen Vernunft (1788), and 
Kritik der Urteilskraft (1790). The word which is 
common to all these titles sums up the method and 
spirit of Kant’s philosophy; he was the founder of a 
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“ critical ” philosophy. Just as Descartes, a centurj' and 
a half earlier, had with one piagic phrase swept away 
the dry formalism of mediaeval scholasticism, so now 
Kant destroyed the ungrounded speculation and dog- 
matising metaphysics into which Cartesianism had de- 
generated. When Kant declared that the only way 
to certainty concerning the unknown was through the 
critical study of the human mind, it was a triumph 
for the “Aufklarung” of which the older “Aufklarer” 
could not have dreamed. Kant based his metaphysics 
on an understanding of the processes and the limita- 
tions of the intelligence, "und the result of his investi- 
gations is the subject of his three treatises. The first 
of these discusses the pure reason, and has become an 
indispensable basis for all modern metaphysics ; the 
second analyses the practical reason, and insists on sub- 
ordination of the practical life to the will and implicit 
obedience to the moral law as the first conditions 
of the higher life, a doctrine of duty for duty’s sake, 
which reacted on the character of the German people 
and helped to weld them into a great nation. Lastly, 
the third Kriiik laid the foundation of the testhetic theory 
of the German classical period which, as we have seen, 
Schiller helped materially to develop. 

The bracing influence of the Kantian philosophy is 
nowhere more apparent than in the work of Kant’s first 
important successor, J. G. Fichte (1762-1814). Fichte was 
a native of the Oberlausitz in Saxony, and had studied 
under Kant in Konigsberg. Appointed professor at 
Jena in 1794, the year in which his Wisscnschaftshhrc 
appeared, he had only begun to attract students from 
all parts of Germany when he was accused of atheism 
and compelled to resign. For a time he was in Erlangen, 
and subsequently, in iSio, was appointed the first rector 
of the new university of Berlin. German idealism, which 
with Kant had emerged purified and ennobled from the 
older rationalism, was carried by Fichte to a still higher 
point; for it was he who first grasped the significance 
of the individualistic tendency in Kant’s thinking; he 
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first gave clear expression to that intensely personal 
idealism which acted like a ferment on the literature of 
the time. But Fichte’s “ego” was not merely a meta- 
physical, but also a moral “ ego ” ; from the Kantian 
“categorical imperative” he deduced a still more un- 
compromising conception of the self - denying duties of 
the moral life ; and he repeated again, but with fuller 
knowledge and understanding, the dogmas of the early 
thinkers of the “Sturm und Drang,” that “personality” 
is the highest good and that our destinies lie in our 
own hands. Fichte’s patriotic earnestness, which finds 
its expression in his magnificent Reden an die deuische 
Nation, delivered in Berlin in the winter of 1807-8, when 
the German people lay crushed under the heel of 
Napoleon, was a factor to be reckoned with in the 
national rising of 1813 and the War of Liberation. 

It is impossible here, without going beyond the limits 
of literary history, to follow the influence of this stimulat- 
ing idealism on the many currents and undercurrents of 
German intellectual life at the close of the eighteenth 
century, but one name must at least be mentioned, that 
of Wilhelm von Humboldt (1767-1835). Humboldt 
was personally associated with the Weimar literary 
circle, and one of the intellectual makers of modem 
Germany. As Prussian Minister of Education he directed 
the stream of higher culture into practical channels, and 
gave Germany a system of national education. As a 
scholar he contributed to tbe science of comparative 
philology j his translations from the Greek show genuine 
poetic power, and his critical study of Nermann und 
Dorothea (Asthetische Versuche, 1799) justifies the con- 
fidence which Goethe and Schiller placed in his literary 
judgment 

A characteristic illustration of the effect of this new 
wine in old bottles, this tonic idealism on the easy-going 
rationalism of the foregoing period, is to be seen in 
the representative novelist of these years, Jean Paul 
Friedrich Richter, or, as he preferred to sign himself, 
“Jean Paul” (1763-1825). When Richter first sue- 
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ceeded in attracting attention as an author with Die 
unsichtbare Loge in 1793, he had behind him a life of 
suffering- and privation, such as was only too commonly 
the lot of German writers in the eighteenth century. He 
was by birth a Franconian, and, like his nation, com- 
bined in many ways characteristics of the Low and the 
High German. Richter’s books are full of the contrasts 
and incongruities which we associate with the witers of 
a transition period. Into the old type of novel which 
Sterne had given to eighteenth-century Europe, he forced 
the idealism and individualism of the age of Fichte ; he 
combined the crudities of the German family-romance of 
the “ Sturm und Drang ” with the new fiction which 
Goethe’s Wilhebn Meisfer had inaugurated. A kindly, 
sentimental humour and irony, of which again Sterne was 
the original source, is to be found side by side with 
morbid, sociological problems and pleas for individual 
licence ; and, above all this, a soaring Germanic imagina- 
tion which, in its most daring flights, shows an afiBnity 
with that of Klopstock or of the German mystics of the 
early seventeenth centurj’. 

The series of Richter’s greater novels begins with 
Hespenis (1795), in which there is still much of the 
“ Sturm und Drang ” } with the charming prose idyll of 
Qiii/ifiis Fixkiii (1796) he found, however, a more con- 
genial channel for his talent. His third important book, , 
Bluvicn-, Frucht- und Dor/isiiickc, oder Fhestatid, Tod und 
Hochzeit des Armenadvokaicn Siebcnkas (1796-97), is as 
fantastic as its title ;. it combines the idyllic and sentimen- 
tal tone of Quintus Fixkin wth a flagrant defiance of 
social conventions in the spirit of the early “Sturm und 
Drang.” Richter’s masterpiece is Titan (1800-3), 
which the influence of Wilhelm Meistcr is sufficiently 
strong to justify us in classing it with the early novels of 
the Romantic School. The crudities of Richter’s earlier 
books have here disappeared, and the main problem of 
the stor}- — the sentimental education of a young prince 
at the hands of three women, who each contribute to the 
moulding of his character and help him to discover his 
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true self — is a characteristically Roiuantic one. Of 
Richter’s later writings, idyllic studies of the life he knew, 
such as Dtr Jnhehtnior (1797), Fkgeljahrt (1804-5), and 
Lebm Fibels (1812) are the most readable to-day, more 
readable than the ambitious but lumbering no'i€^DerKomct 
(1820-22). Richter is an illustration of the nemesis 
which a contempt for artistic form brings with it; in the 
early nineteenth century the most popular of German 
novelists — and the opinion of his own countrymen was 
shared by De Quincey and Carlyle in England, — he is 
nowadays hardly read at all. 

The coming epoch of Romanticism was more clearly 
reflected in lyric poetry at the turn of the century, and 
that mainly because the lyric is able to avoid the dis- 
turbing vicissitudes to which other forms of literature 
are exposed ; its development is more continuous and 
gradual. The younger generation departed far from 
Goethe’s type of drama, and they no doubt believed 
they had advanced beyond Wilhelm Meisier in their 
novels, but Goethe’s shorter poems remained for them 
the unsurpassable models of lyric expression. The 
history of the lyric in these years is not easy to follow, 
for its materials have to be sought less in the works of 
eminent poets than in the contributions to the many 
“ Musenalmanache " which flooded the German book- 
markets. Of the- better known minor poets of the age 
Friedrich von Matthisson (1761-1831) maybe mentioned, 
a native of Magdeburg, whose sentimental, elegiac lyrics 
show an affinity with those of the Gottingen school. 
A similar old-world sentiment, varied occasionally by 
more rigorous strains, is to be found in the lyrics, 
published in 1793, of the Swiss poet, J. G. von Salis- 
Seewis (1762-1834), author of the little poem which 
Ix)ngfellow has made a household word in English- 
spe.iking lands, Jus stille /.and (“ Into that silent 
Cnnd "). To the past rather than to the future belongs 
also G. L. Kosegarten (175S-1818), a Mecklenburg poet 
who followed in the footsteps of his fellow- countrjman 
VobS ; but neither his lyrics nor his epic.s (Juantde, 
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1808), in spite of an obvious effort to strike a higher 
note and appeal to a higher literary culture, have that 
original force and racy flavour of the soil which attract 
us in Voss’s Luise. The lyric in dialect is represented 
by J. P. Hebei (1760-1826), a native of Basel, whose 
Aktiiajiiiische Gedichte (1803) are composed in the Ger- 
man dialect of the southern Schwarzwald. Lastly, mention 
has to be made of C. A. Tiedge (1752-1841), the once 
popular author of a didactic poem, Urania (1801); but 
Tiedge is long forgotten, and may be regarded as the 
last representative in literature of the undisguised didac- 
ticism of the German “ Aufklarung.” 

While these poets belong, one and all, to the past, 
another writer of this age, Friedrich Holderlin (1770-1843), 
belongs to the future ; although he was not personally 
associated with the Romantic School, his temperament 
and poetic faculty were essentially Romantic A fellow- 
countryman of Schiller’s, he passed an unhappy and 
chequered life, which was cut short by insanity’ at the age 
of thirty-two \ thus, from 1802 onwards,’ he ceased to 
exist for literature, although he did not die until 1843. 
In common with the Romanticists he was filled with a 
passionate discontent ; but while they took refuge from 
the prosaic world into which they were born, in the 
Middle -Ages, Holderlin sought it in the culture of ancient 
Greece. His most ambitious book is a novel in let- 
ters, Hyf>crion, odcr dcr Eremit in Gricchcnland, which 
appeared in two volumes in 1797 and 1799; it purports 
to be a chapter from contemporar)’, or almost con- 
icmporaty Greek histoty-, and describes the Greek 
struggle for independence against the Turks ; its hero 
is a dreamy, fervid Werthcr, whose enthusiasm oscillates 
between the two poles of nature and Greek antiquity. 
Greece and nature, these, too, are the dominant notes of 
Hdlderlin's lyric poetry; and he is, above all things, a 
lyric poet. Perhaps, indeed, he is best described as a 
mediator between the two centuries ; he combines the 
reflective lyric of the eighteenth centuty with a Ro- 
mantic pantheism and the pessimism of a more modern 
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between Klopstock and 

ni ^ ^ ^ Romantic lyric of the 

nineteenth century on the other. 

enormous impetus given to the German 

a wider gulf separated the Weimar poets from the rank 
a'?<;nr''of writers. The two forms of play 
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ment- a crude popular entertain- 
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passing to the new era of German literature, 
to SoS by the Romantic School, we have 

had Jpri" "^lose the life of Goethe. Schiller’s death 
d left an irreparable gap in his life; he, the aristocrat 
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who held aloof from the movement of his time, was 
lonelier than ever. Even with the political awakening of 
his nation Goethe had little sympathy ; Napoleon, whose 
genius overawed him, appeared to him as the man of 
destiny, against whom it was hopeless to struggle ; and 
the triumph of German nationalism in 1813 meant com- 
paratively little to this cosmopolite of the old rigivtc. In 
literature, in spite of Faust, Goethe remained faithful to 
his classic ideals. Die Wahlveriuandtschafte?!, which ap- 
peared in 1809, is a novel of classic form and classic 
beauty, although Goethe here returned to everyday reali- 
ties and dealt with them from a personal standpoint. In 
the poet’s work this book mediates, one might say, between 
the subjective methods of his first period and that ex- 
treme of objectivity which had resulted in Die uaiiirliche 
Tockfer and Pandora. Die Wahlversvandisciiafien is a study 
of four people who seek out, in defiance of social and 
legal conventions, their “ elective aflSnities,” and virtually 
succumb before the t)Tanny of these conventions ; it is the 
novel of a scientist, who watches coldly and impersonally 
the progress of a pathological and psychological e.\peri- 
ment The freshness of Wilhelm Mcisicr is missing, but 
in its place has come a more penetrating insight into the 
workings of mind and heart: it is the “ scientific ” point 
of view from which Goethe regards his theme that makes 
Die Wahlt'cnvandischaflcn so interesting a forerunner of 
the later developments of the European novel. 

In iSii the second of the chief works of Goethe’s 
later years began to appear, his autobiography, Atts 
mcincm Dbcn : Dichfuug and If (181 1-33), with 

which may be associated his Jtalicnischc Peise (1S16-17) 
and Die Campagne in Frankreich (iSaa). The auto- 
biography only e.\tends as far as the close of Goethe’s 
Frankfort life in 1775 : the period which the poet recalls 
with such extraordinary viridness lay separated from him 
by h.rlf an ordinaiy lifetime. Letters and contemporary 
do-cunienis amply prove, hovrever, that the truth of fact 
is here not unduly veiled in poetry ; indeed, the title 
Diehiur.g ur.d JJ'a hrkei/ \':ould seem merely to imply that 
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Goethe had subordinated the facts and events of his life 
to an artistic plan, and had interpreted them in view of 
his future development j the lights and shadows are 
adjusted by the hand of the artist rather than of the 
chronicler, and over the whole lies the calm optimism 
of the poet’s later years. 

Meanwhile Goethe’s life w'as becoming fuller and fuller 
as the years w’ent on. His interest in art showed no abate- 
ment; the journal, Vber Kunst rind Al/erium (1816-32), 
which took the place of the earlier Propyliieu, now be- 
came the general receptacle for his criticism. Science, too, 
engrossed him more and more with his advancing years. 
To optics he contributed studies on light and colour 
(yBerirdge znr Opiik, 1791-92; Zttr Farbenlchrc, 1810), 
in which he doggedly combated the Newtonian theory of 
the propagation of light by means of waves; and in 
geology he maintained the old “ Neptunian ” theory of 
the exclusively aqueous origin of the earth’s crust against 
the “ Vulcanists,” or believers in its igneous origin. In 
those sciences his work was only negatively important ; 
but in anatomy and botany {Die Meianiorphose der 
Pflanzen, 1790, and Zur Morphologie, 1817-22) he 
laid down fundamental principles of morphological 
development which give him an important place among 
Darwin’s predecessors. His acknowledged position at the 
head of German letters brought him into touch with the 
intellectual aristocracy not merely of German -speaking 
lands, but of all Europe ; his correspondence was endless, 
and his diaries bear witness to the constant stream of 
visitors to Weimar. 

Once more, in 1819, Goethe’s lyric genius burst forth 
with renewed vigour in Der wesidstliche Divan. The 
spontaneous beauty with which he here gives voice to 
feelings that were by no means all imagined, shows with 
what diflSculty Goethe grew old. The only indication 
that the lyrics of 1819 were not the creation of a' young 
poet is the reflective tone that occasionally creeps in, and 
the apophthegmatic concentration of form in whicli he 
expresses his ripe wisdom. Der Westbstliche Divan is 
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an imitation of the Divan of the Persian poet Hafiz, which 
had been translated into German a few years previously, 
and it gave oriental poetry a vogue in Germany that 
lasted for forty years. WiUielm 3 feisiers Wanderjahre, 
which has already been discussed, followed in 1821, 
while the last years of Goethe’s life were taken up with the 
completion of his life-work, Faust, the second part of 
which appeared in 1832, a few months after his death. 

The position which Faust occupies in Goethe’s life has 
no parallel in the life of any other of the world’s great 
poets. A favourite theme of the writers of the “Sturm 
und Drang,” Faust’s story had been familiar to Goethe 
from his earliest years onward ; it must necessarily have 
attracted his attention in Leipzig, the town of “Auer- 
bach’s Keller,” and doubtless also during the months of 
convalescence in Frankfort, when he was interested in 
alchemy and magic. After the “ Sturm und Drang ” set 
in, Faust had the first place in Goethe’s heart, and when 
he left Frankfort for Weimar in 1775, he took mth him 
the play more or less completed in the form we now know 
as the Urfaust. In ^^'’eima^ Faust was not forgotten, 
although in the early years little or nothing was added to 
it, and it accompanied the poet to Italy where one or two 
new scenes were written and the whole prepared for pub- 
lication in 1790 Faust, cin Fragment. In the following 
years, thanks to Schiller’s stimulus and insistence, the 
yellowed manuscript of the poem was taken out once 
more, scenes were again added and the whole adapted 
to a wider scheme, whereby Faust’s e.xperiences were 
invested with a subtle problematic significance. In 
1808 appeared the First Part. Slowly but with fewer 
interruptions, the Second Part took shape, reflecting as 
it progressed the various phases of Goethe’s own later 
thought, his classicism and even his scientific interests. 
The final touches were not put to the work until the 
very last months of the poet’s life. 

A theme such as that of Faust is uniquely adapted to 
mirror the temperament of the German people : even 
in Reformation times, when the storj- first took form, it was 
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upon to embody the Germanic revolt against the 
^ otters of Catholicism, and to voice the sixteenth 
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his will to dream, to strive, and to desire. Mephistopheles 
now proceeds to lead his victim through various forms 
of pleasure — the crude sensuality of the wine -house, 
the tragic passion for Gretchen, the sense-benumbing 
orgies of the Brocken — but without the expected result. 
The devil is still foiled ; for the love with which Gretchen 
has inspired Faust, instead of dragging him down, as 
Mephistopheles had hoped, has filled him with a tragic 
restlessness against which his lures are powerless. With 
Gretchen’s death in prison the First Part closes. 

From the narrow world of personal joys and sufferings 
Faust passes in Part II. into the great world of humanity at 
large. He is no longer merely the strong individual with 
personal desires to satisfy ; he has become symbolic of the 
race. At the court of the Kaiser, Mephistopheles intro- 
duces him to a motley life where manifold social questions 
are opened up ; and at this court Faust, by virtue of a 
magic key, unlocks the door of antiquity. He conjures 
up Helen of Troy, and himself loves the phantom he has 
brought back to life. With the help of a small being, 
the “ Homunculus,” a creation of alchemistic science, 
he makes his way back through the centuries to Greek 
antiquity, where he takes part in the “ Klassische Wal- 
purgisnacht,” the greatest possible contrast to the wild 
Germanic carni\'al on the Brocken in Part I. Amidst the 
classic harmony of the ancient world, Faust sees the 
real Helen ; she takes refuge in his castle from the wrath 
of IMenelaus. Faust and she are united, the romantic 
Germanic soul with the Greek ideal beauty; and from 
their union springs the child Euphorion, in whom 
Goethe allegorised Byron. Euphorion loses his brief life 
in the quest of too high an ideal ; Helen vanishes into 
air and Faust is brought back by Mephistopheles into 
the real world, the world of political machinations, of 
diplomacy and war, of industry’ and commerce. Here 
Faust attains to what in Goethe’s mind was the final goal 
of human life, a practical, beneficent activity ; his mighty 
energy has won new land from the sea, and at his feet he 
sees a happy, flourishing community of active men. Faust 
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MpnM f cannot live much longer; 
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aae'^’in P° eighteenth century was\ Iverish 

g m Germany ; compared with iq the' leEurely culture 
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of England, -which accepted the displacement of Restora- 
tion ideals and the “ return to nature ” as a matter of 
course, or the overripe intellectualism of France with all 
her glorious memories of the “grand siecle,” was the 
greatest possible contrast. The time-spirit was clearly 
no gentle, beneficent deity to Germany as it was to 
England, but rather a relentless Chronos, who devoured 
his children as he created them, and brought tragic dis- 
appointment to all but the very greatest thinkers and poets. 
Yet the process of evolution in Germany was not different 
from elsewhere, only more concentrated and more intense. 
As England and France, Germany had to take the step into 
the modern time which consisted in discarding classicism 
for naturalness ; the step was a serious and even' revolu- 
tionary one, but Germany succeeded in the end better than 
her neighbours in arriving at a solution of the problems 
of the eighteenth centurj'. The supreme achievement of 
that century was neither England’s material and political 
prosperity, nor France’s great Revolution, hut the humane 
classicism of Weimar. 
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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT. 

dStSmw-rR “ that noble 

which rnpth eighteenth century culminated, 

in Weimar ■ ^the f ^a'^ied to its highest perfection 
zenith J'h’ movement, having touehed its 

Tn^ ^ now to give place to 

San - geneSrion^arlier, 

Dranff”sn asserted itself as “Sturm und 

the sa'mV en' 'I ^ beginning of the nineteenth century 
In her ennrhT this time as Romanticism, 

literatures h °k Germany’s influence on other 

achievement-^^ h ®™all out of all proportion to her 
Dranu anH P ‘hat of “Sturm und 

disnronorti °™^^ticism, that influence has been almost 
neTSu” Ih, threshold of the 

first order^r writers, none of them of the 

nineteenth ren^^ gated a new doctrine which made the 
of Romanticism. literatures of Europe a century 

the^^‘Sturm™%°^T?°”^"''”""' ‘hat of 

from mSn “ ™Petuous youth differs 

nassed S ™^hood; ,t was an individualism that had 
passed through a period of chastening humanism and 
enlightenment The “Sturm und Drang” S been a 
German reproduction of the revolt of Rousseau and above 
all things, iconoclastic; it aimed at destroying rather than 
uilding up ; it spumed barriers and boundaries as inmn 
venient hindrances to the progress of the ?nd™al ^h" 
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new movement also demanded the utmost freedom for 
the individual ; but its leaders based their claim not so 
much on personal needs as on an ordered conception of 
the universe, in which the individual faculties were to 
have the fullest room for development They broke down, 
or, it may be, only bridged over, the barriers they found 
in their way, less with a view to gaining more freedom 
for themselves, as to arriving at a more perfect freedom 
of thinking and feeling for the world. They spurned 
the utilitarianism which confused art and morality, and 
had dominated the greater part of the eighteenth century ; 
but they demanded, none the less, that life and art should 
be woven into one great harmonious whole, unhampered 
by conflicting ethics. They insisted that poetry was some- 
thing universal and that it should permeate all domains 
of the intellectual life — religion, science, art ; that art and 
music, poetry' and painting, should blend together to form 
one comprehensive manifestation of the beautiful. In 
other words, the fundamental idea of German Romanticism 
might be stated summarily in the words : it was an at- 
tempt to create a harmony of intellect and heart, of life 
and art, on the basis of individualism. 

The little school from which these vital and inspiriting 
ideas emanated was formed in the year 1798, and — of 
all places — in the unromantic stronghold of the “ Aufkla- 
rung,” Berlin. In that year Ludwig Tieck, together with 
the two brothers Schlegel and Friedrich von Hardenberg 
(“ Novalis ”), formulated the principles of the new move- 
ment, and the first number of the organ of the school, 
the Afheudum (1798- t8oo), was published. In the 
summer of the following year the Romantic School found 
a more congenial home in Jena ; but before long its 
members were again scattered. Novalis died in 1801, 
and when, in 1804, Tieck left Germany for a lengthy 
stay in Italy, the Romantic School, as a school, had 
virtually come to an end. 

Johann Ludwig Tieck (1773-1853), a native of Berlin, 
was the youngest member of the group, but he may be 
considered first as his work shows most clearly the tran- 

N 
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sition from “Sturm und Drang” to Romanticism, lieck 
began as a belated imitator of the “Stiirmer und Dr^ger ; 
his first important work was a novel, Geschichte dts Strrn 
William Lovell (1795-96), the hero of which, akin in 
temperament to AVerther and Karl Moor, follows that down- 
ward course through guilt and crime which the novelists 
of the earlier movement loved to describe. The year 
after William Lovell was completed Tieck appeared in 
a different light ; he produced a satiric comedy, 
gestiefelie Kater (1797), which ridiculed unsparingly the 
moralising family-comedies of Iflland and Kotzebue, into 
which the “domestic drama” of the seventies had degen- 
erated. So far, Tieck's genius had been mainly active in 
a negative way, destroying the old order of things; the 
positive Romanticist in him was first awakened by a former 
school friend, AV. H. VVackenroder (1773-98). Wacken- 
roder, who was cut off at the early age of twenty-five, 
was one of those gentle, retiring natures to whdm the 
Romantic School owed its most stimulating and revol- 
utionary ideas. His LLerzensergiessungen eittes kunstliC' 
benden Klosterbruders (1797), an anonymously published 
little book, to which Tieck contributed a few essays, 
contains the germ of the Romantic conception of art; 
art here is not regarded analytically and critically as the 
product of ingenious minds, but as something divine, as 
an expression of religious feeling; in AVackenroder s eyes 
Raphael, the painter of madonnas, is the greatest of 
all painters. Similarly he pleads for music as an art 
no less intimately bound up with our spiritual life. In 
1799, after AVackenrodeds death, Tieck published another 
collection of essays, Phantasien iiber die Ktinst, to which, 
however, he himself contributed about half the contents; 
and to Wackenroder’s influence on Tieck we owe the first 
characteristically Romantic novel, Franz Stembalds Watt- 
derungen (1798). Tieck claimed the entire authorship, 
but the same inspiration lies clearly behind the book as 
lay behind the Herzemergiessvngen. Franz Stenibald is 
a “ Kiinstlerroman,” and owes much to the fountainhead 
of the entire Romantic fiction, Wilhelm Meisler. It is the 
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Story of a gifted pupil of Albrecht Durer, who wanders 
through Holland and Italy, meeting companions and 
adventures by the way. The meagre plot of the story is 
of small interest, but its author’s youthful delight in nature 
and reverent attitude towards art and artists are refreshing 
after the feverish atmosphere of William Lovell. From 
the artist-novel Tieck passed to the “ Marchen,” or fairy- 
tale. Dtr blonde Eckbert, Die schone Magelone, Der 
geireue Eckart, are charming examples of the purely 
Romantic fairy-tale, in which nature seems to enter 
into a mystic relationship with human life. These stories 
are equally far removed from the rationalistic fairy-tales 
of Musaus and the unvarnished stories of the people 
collected at a later period of the Romantic movement by 
the brothers Grimm. 

But Tieck’s chief interest lay in the drama, on which 
as a critic he had great influence, especially in his later 
years. His own serious dramas, notably Lebcn nnd Tod 
dev Iteiligcn Genovcva (1799) and Kaiser Oktavianus 
(1804), are examples of the Romantic drama in its most 
uncompromising form ; they are l>Tic in the persistence 
with which the poet dwells on moods and feelings, and 
epic in the length and magnitude of their themes. There 
is poetry in them, Romantic, medireval, mystic — but 
the true dramatic note is absent ; the practical exigencies 
of the stage are ignored. Of foreign influences, that of 
Calderon is most conspicuous, a poet whom the Roman- 
ticists placed even higher than Shakespeare. Between 
1799 and I So I Tieck published a translation of another 
great Spanish work, the.^w Quixote of Cervantes. The year 
1S04 formed a break in Tieck’s life : in that year he went 
to Rome, and when he returned, two years later, Roman- 
ticism had entered upon a new phase. Tieck now settled 
in Dresden, and one of his first tasks here was to collect 
the stories of his earlier period and imbed them in a 
connecting narrative, making them appear to be told by a 
circle of friends : this collection appeared under the title 
Phc.niasus in i Si 2-16, and forms a marked contrast to the 
more re.alistic, matter-of-fact “ Novcilen ’’ which he wrote 
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from about 1821 on. Tieck’s work of this period — and 
he lived until the year 1853 — belongs, however, to a later 
stage of the Romantic movement 

The greatest genius of the school was Friedrich von 
Hardenberg, better known by his pseudonym “Novalis” 
(1772-1801). A delicate consumptive, Hardenberg was 
neither mentally nor physically made for the prosaic world 
of everyday ; the most exalted and spiritual of poets, he 
was often helpless as a child before the common facts and 
^periences of life. Abnormally sensitive to impressions, 
his poetic genius was awakened by love for a girl of 
twelve, whose death, three years later, plunged him into 
a despair which found lyric expression in the wonderful 

yinnen an die IVacht (1800). In 1799 Novalis made 
the acquaintance of Tieck, who gave him the encouraging 
support he needed; and under Tieck’s guidance his genius 
rapidly ^ unfolded. But he had only two years to live, 
and iieither of the two prose romances he has left us 
IS finished. 

Die Lehrhnge zu Sats, the first of these, has hardly 
emerged from the shadowy, embryonic stage; it is a 
panegyric pantheistic and mystic — on the w'onders of 
nature, the background for a novel rather than the actual 
beginnings of one. Heinrich von Ofierdingen, published in 
I 02, IS, on the other hand, the representative novel of 
the e^Iy Romantic movement. As a story, it, too, moves 
in a shadowy, unreal world of dreams and faery’, of mys- 
ticism and allegory ; its figures are no creatures of flesh 
an ood, nor are they intended to give an impression of 
rea ity ; but the book is transfused by a subtle, spiritual 
poetry, which is to be found in so concentrated a form in 
no other work of German prose. Heinrich's apprenticeship 
to poetry', his initiation into its mysteries at the hands of 
Klingsohr, his tragic love, and his search for that “blue 
flower m which the Romantic poets symbolised their 
goal, are all merely the outward and visible form in 
which the poet embodied a very real confession of his 
own spiritual adventures. 

But the Romantic movement would have made but 
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art, but the appreciative “characterisation" of it. He 
roug t to bear on literature an extraordinarily catholic 
now e ge and sympathy ; he taught his countrymen how 
o appreciate poets and books far removed from them in 
space or time , for he had himself the power, which made 
m so n lant a translator of Shakespeare and Calderdn, 
o putting imselfat the standpoint of contemporaries of 
the poets whom he criticised. 

Schlegel s later life was somewhat chequered : for a 
ime tutor to the sons of Madame de Stael, he had 
n . on that writer’s monumental work, 

-ue JAlU^ne, which in 1817 did so much to make 
erman literature, and more especially German Roman- 
^ Europe. From 1818 on Schlegel 

University of Bonn, where he 
in 184^5 ^ oriental studies. He died 

(1772-1829) was also a critic, but 
T rather than the rival of his 

hpr.th^^’> interpretation he was his 

i’^d a more original mind and 
I^pi outlook upon literature. He was particu- 

1-. ^ ^ rac^e by what we should now call comparative 
nnt? questions of aesthetics and of the relations of 

poetry to life and art. His early studies were devoted to 

important book. Die Griechen nnd 
tn A.. influenced by Schiller’s ideas 

which hT literature. In the Fragwente 

iri brillf.nr h he forn^ated 

sihoo T ^ P'-mmples of the Romantic 

1 brother, he turned in later life to 

onental s^dies, and his work Vber die Sprache nnd Weis- 

modern oriental studies. As a creative writer, Friedrich 
ScMegel is mainly remembered by a fragmentary novel 
Luande^ which appeared in 1700. Crude t- ’ 

readableness, Lucinde is a product of the Romantic ethf^ 
theory ; it is an attempt to introduce those theories of indi 
vidual freedom which were part of the Romantic creed into 
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the ordinal}" relations of everyday life. But what to the 
best of Schlegel’s contemporaries appeared as a serious 
contribution to social theor}’, reads now only as an impeach- 
ment of Romantic immorality and extravagance. More 
pleasing is the unfinished romance, Floreniin (i8oi), 
VTitten by Friedrich Schlegel’s wife, Dorothea (1763-1S39), 
who was a daughter of the philosopher Moses iilendelssohn, 
and, like her sister-in-law Caroline, one of the brilliant 
women of the Romantic circle. 

Romanticism, in so far as it sought to \-italise poetry by 
bringing it into touch •nfith art and thought and life, was 
thus far from being purely a literal}- movement } it was, 
above all, a power in philosophy and religion. In its 
philosophy it owed much, no doubt, to the great thinker 
of the transition period, Fichte, but the chief exponent 
of Romantic metaphysics was F. W, J. von Schelling 
(1775-1S54). The Romantic poets found in Schelling’s 
writings an echo of their oi\-n attitude towards nature j 
and the spiritualisation of nature, which is so constant 
a feature in the writings of Tieck and Novalis, became in 
Schelling's hands a philosophical dogma. No less sym- 
pathetic to the Romanticists was the mysticism which 
arose out of Schelling's glorification of art as the perfect 
union of nature and spirit in the “ Weltseele.” And what 
Schelling did for the philosophy of Romanticism, F. E. D. 
Schleiermacher (176S-1S34), who was for a time preacher 
in Berlin, and subsequently professor in Halle, did for its 
religion. But while Schelling's work was only too soon 
eclipsed by the philosophy of Hegel, Schleiermacher's 
.spiritualisation of the dogmatic systems of the theologians 
had a long-lasting influence on the religious life of the 
nineteenth centui}-. His two little volume."^, Rcdct: fiber 
tzbe Rcb:p\’!: (1799) and t^rSoo). helped niateri- 

.-.lly to discredit the “ Auiltlarung " and to establish German 
relig.ous thinking, catholic .as well as proteslnnt. on a new 
.arc he.altiuer b.asis in which mct.tphvsic.^ lir.d no part. 
It w;-.> not Schiciormaclrer's fault th.at the poets of the 
tinte citiefo ete.ployoil his idc.as to further a revival of 
ni 'cdi atv.a 1 c .a t ; ; o'.i ci s ;n . 
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The very brief life of the first Romantic School showed 
that, fruitful and germinating as its ideas were, it failed 
to adapt itself to the practical needs of the German 
people ; and its medieval and catholic tendencies only 
emphasised its exclusiveness. It was not to this school, 
but to a later group of writers, associated with Heidelberg, 
that we owe the identification of Romanticism mth the 
national ideals. It is true, these younger Romanticists, 
Brentano, Arnim, Gdrres, also loved the Middle Ages, 
and their poetic work was distinctly anti-protestant in its 
tendencies ; but they had the art, which their predecessors 
lacked, of bringing their ideas into vital relations with 
the time. Their conception of poetry was wide enough 
to embrace the German peasant and his Volkslieder, 
and actual enough to identify Romanticism with German 
patriotism. 

Clemens Maria Brentano (1778-1842), whose father 
was an Italian, spurned with Romantic fervour the com- 
mercial career for which he was destined. He became a 
student at Jena, where, intoxicated with the new faith, he 
spent the next few years realising the Romantic ideals in 
his own life. The literary result was a strange, unbalanced 
novel, Godivi (1801), in which the motives of the older 
Romantic School, as they had appeared in books like 
William Lovell and Lttdnde, are reproduced in incongruous 
connections, the story being interspersed with songs and 
ballads in imitation of the Volkslied. In 1803 Brentano 
married and a year later settled in Heidelberg, where he 
was soon joined by Ludwig Achim von Amim (1781-1831). 
Arnim was a North German, a native of Berlin, and in 
every respect a contrast to Brentano. Stolid and serious, 
his youth had been uninfluenced by the irresponsible 
Romanticism of the time, and was spent in the study of 
natural science. He turned to literature comparatively 
late, and began by writing novels and sketches, in which 
he showed skill and originality in utilising in a Romantic 
way the experiences he had gathered on his travels, which 
had extended as far as Scotland.; in this respect Arnim is 
not unworthy to be regarded as a German precursor of 
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Sir Wallet Scott. His first ambitious work, Hollins 
Liebelehe 7 i, appeared in 1802; it was subsequently in- 
corporated in Grdjin Dolores, which is, on the whole, 
the most interesting novel he produced during his stay 
in Heidelberg. 

The third of the little group of Heidelberg Romanti- 
cists, J. J. von Gorres (1776-1848), was a thinker and 
scholar of stimulating, suggestive ideas rather than a poet 
The lectures he held at Heidelberg in the years 1806 to 
1808 provided a theoretical background for the new 
development of Romanticism. It is significant that this 
phase of the movement was associated not merely with 
the romantic town of Heidelberg, but also with its 
university. The Romantic ideas were now beginning to 
influence academic learning; and the revival of scholar- 
ship — and more especially of philological scholarship — at 
the German universities was intimately bound up with 
the literar)’ movement. 

As the older School had, as its literary organ, the 
Aihendum, so the younger Heidelbei^ group had its 
Zeitiuig fiir Einsicdler [iZoZ), or, as it was later called, 
Troskuisamkeil ; and this journal, short-lived as it was, 
won new friends and adherents for the movement all over 
Germany. The chief work we owe to the Heidelberg 
School is the collection of Volkslieder edited by Arnim and 
Brentano in 1S05 and iSoS, under the title Dcs Knabeti 
Wuuderhori:. Herder, it will be remembered, had, on 
the model of the Percy Ballads, made the first modern 
collection of Volbslieder in German)', but Herder's collec- 
tion w.as only to a limited extent German ; he rather 
prided himself on his cosmopolitanism in gathering 
examples of popular song from the remotest quarters of 
Europe. Dcs K>;abc/i Wiittdcrhorn, on the other hand, 
is purely n.ational and German. Neither Brentano nor 
Amim had lyric talent of the first order, but they both 
possessed that p.assivity of artistic temperament which 
reflects and reproduces imjiressions with accuracy ; they 
had — and this, in .<;pite of the accin^.rtion that ha.s been 
broucl'.: acain^t them, that they tampered unduly wit’n 
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the texts of their VolksHeder — the power of reproducing 
not merely tlie words of tliese popular songs, but also 
their peculiar atmosphere. Dcs Kuahn Wunderhorn has 
become Germany’s greatest song-book, attd its influence 
may be followed on the entire German lyric of the 
nineteenth century. 

No less important was the activity of the school in 
other fields of popular literature. In 1807 Gorres 
published his collection of Die tcutschcn Volksbikhcr, and 
in 1812-15 fbe brothers Grimm their Kinder- tind Haus- 
indre/icii, followed in i8i6-i8 hy Dcuiscite Snj^en. Here 
the method of the Wunderhorn was transferred to the 
stories of the people, and of these three collections, 
Grimm’s fairy-tales, at least, have become an abiding 
possession of the German people. If the translation of 
Shakespeare is to be called the crowning achievement of 
the first Romantic School, Des Knahen Wunderhorn and 
Grimm’s Mdrchen are assuredly those of the second. 
Jakob (1785-1863) and Wilhelm Grimm (1786-1859), 
both natives of Hanau, were the founders of modern 
German philology as a science. With Jakob Grimms 
Deutsche Grammatik (1819-37), Deutsche Rechtsaltertutner 
(1S28), and Deutsche jSfytbologic (1S35), above all, with 
the monumental Deutsches JWdrterbuch^ begun by both 
brothers together in 1S52, and still unfinished, a solid 
basis was laid for the study of the German language 
and the German past. 

Meanwhile, however, the Romantic circle in Heidel- 
berg had become scattered ; Amim and Brentano both 
left Heidelberg in 1808 and settled in Berlin, where, 
together with a number of new writers, notably Fouqu6, 
Chamisso, and Eichendorff, they inaugurated a third 
stage in the development of the Romantic movement. 
As far as original work was concerned, this third period 
of Romanticism was more productive than either of its 
predecessors. Amim has left a number of dramas which 
contain a wealth of imaginative poetry, but are even less 
suited for the stage than Tieck’s ; his novels, however, 
have real and abiding worth. Armut, Reiehtum, Schuld 
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und Busse der Grdfin Dolores (1809), Isabella von 
Agypien (1812), and especially the admirable historical 
novel, Die Kronenwdchter, of which a fragment consisting 
.of only two books was published in 1817, are good ex- 
amples of Arnim’s powers as a novelist. His strength lies 
in his narrative style ; he has something of that peculiar 
power of holding the reader’s attention by picturesque 
presentment, which Scott possessed in so high a 
degree ; on the other hand, the stories themselves 
suffer from the Romantic lack of dramatic concen- 
tration. A more magnificent theme than that of Die 
Kronenwachter would be hard to find. The “ crown 
guardians” are a mysterious society which seeks out 
descendants of the Hohenstaufen dynasty, so dear to all 
Romantic souls, that these may one day revive the glories 
of the German Empire. The story takes place in the 
sixteenth century, and historical figures, like Maximilian, 
Luther, Faust, cross Arnim’s pages. But admirably 
imagined as all this is, the actual happenings fail to grip 
us as in a writer with a firmer hold on reality they could 
hardly have failed to do. In 1811 Arnim married 
Brentano’s sister Bettina, whose correspondence with 
Goethe has already been mentioned. Bettina von Arnim 
was one of the many gifted women of the Romantic 
circle, but as she published nothing until after her 
husband’s death in 1831, her work may more conveniently 
be dealt with in a subsequent chapter. 

Amongst Brentano’s other writings trvo short stories, 
Gescliichte vom braven Kasperl und deni sclwnen Annerl 
(1817), and the oriental fairy-tale, Goebel, Hinkel und 
Gackeleia (1838), are still popular. His Romanzen vom 
Rosenkranz (1852) is an allegorical poem, or collection 
of poems, on episodes from the poet’s own life and those 
of his friends. Reality is here blended with catholic legend 
and with motives from Dante, the whole making the 
impression of some pre-Raphaelite mosaic ; we marvel at 
its sustained power and beauty ; but it is too artificially 
archaic to have much meaning for the modern world. The 
same is true of Brentano’s long dramatic version of the 
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Griindung Prags (1S15). Here 
a«ofvLse -'?h"° Brentano’s master)' of the 

as onirti,. i are wonderful scenes in this play, such 
conceive <;rpn ^f^rical dramatists of Romanticism could 
as it we’rf lV- workings of the soul are, 

spite of nU nature. But, in 

for the histon’ nf A Grunduitg Prags has meant as little 
unci" roS literature as any other of the 

Catholicism ta®^ of the Romanticists. Brentano’s 
not a fanatic older ; he became, if 

catholic wwf ^ yet so thoroughly immersed in 

world Lontr'l'^? ^11 touch with the outside 

was a youl^^'”* ^^itcle of Berlin Romanticists 

known to L. C. A. de Chamisso. 

(1781-1898) ‘^®.'^ture as Adelbert von Chamisso 

Champagne at the^R^'f ?• 

betwecn^Src and 7 ° p '®"’ l^^^d scientific interests, and 
world ; on his return h voyage round the 

Royal Botanimi it appointed curator of the 

but! poelsTd 
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that this^ French b'Ciiks of literary’ history 

the most German of°r should have become one of 
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his ballads (P/, r'.y! genuine Volkslicdcr; and 

though lackU fn 7 C 1830), .ah 
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narrative, combined, as it is, with realistic touches, reminds 
one at times of the great Danish fairj'-tale writer, H. C. 
Andersen. 

The chief lyric singer of this third phase of Romanti- 
cism was hardly associated personally rvith the Berlin 
circle. Joseph von Eichendorff (1788-1857) was a 
Silesian, whose poetic genius had been kindled in Heidel- 
berg. He served as a soldier in the War of Liberation, and 
when the war was over, entered the government sendee, 
rising rapidly to high and responsible positions in Danzig, 
Konigsberg, and Berlin. He retired from the public 
service in 1845 and died in 1857. In his lyric poetry 
{Gedichte, 1837) Eichendorff is to be seen at his best. His 
range of expression is not as wide as Goethe’s or Heine’s, 
but within its limitations it is perfect. He is, like all 
the Romantic lyric poets, essentially a poet of nature, 
and he possesses in a peculiar degree the art of attuning 
human emotions to nature’s moods ; he is the poet of 
the German forest, whose magic voices sang round 
his cradle and accompanied him all through his life. 
EichendorfPs dramatic attempts were ineffective, and his 
literar)- criticism {Die iieue romaniische Poesie in Deutsch- 
land, 1S47) was coloured by his Catholicism. But as a 
novelist he occupies a position of some importance. His 
first novel, Ahnung und Gegenwart (1815), stands in the 
direct line of the evolution of the Romantic novel from 
U'tlhelni I\feistcr as starting-point; but, as with most of 
the Romantic novels, the achievement falls considerably 
short of the intention. Ahnung und Gegenwart is more 
a record of subjective emotions and moods than a novel : 
it has little construction of any kind and hardly any 
connecting thread. A second novel, Dichter and ihre 
GeseUen (1S34), h.as even less homogeneity. On the 
other hand, Eichendorff has left one masterpiece as a 
prose writer, in the little story, Aus don Lehot cities 
Taiigenichts (iSao), one of the gems of Romantic fiction. 
.•1 stor%- it hardly is, being merely the description of a 
young musician’s romantic wanderings ; but into this 
li’tli,- honl; Eicliendnrff poured .all the poetry of his 
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own inimitable Wanderlieder^ his dreamy delight in 
nature and his yearning for Italy, that goal of all 
Romantic souls. 

To the three centres of Romantic activity, Jena, 
Heidelberg, and Berlin, might be added a fourth, Dresden. 
AVe can hardly speak of a Dresden “school,” but the 
chief dramatist of the ag^ Kleist, was for a brief period 
of his career associated with this town. In the editing of 
his journal Phobus, which he published here, Kleist was 
assisted by Adam H. Muller (1779-1829), who, together 
with his friend Friedrich von Gentz (1764-1832), illustrates 
the reactionary influence of the early Romantic movement, 
when applied to the sphere of practical politics ; both 
these men entered the service of Austria and became 
apologists of the Metternich regime. The same tendency 
in Romanticism which led back to the catholic church, 
tended to a suppression of liberal ideas in politics and a 
return to absolutism. 

Before leaving this period of Romantic ascendancy, we 
have to consider a group of poets who, although not con- 
nected immediately with any of the schools or centres, 
yet supplemented the patrioric ideals of the Heidelberg 
writers. These are the poets of the “ Befreiungskrieg,^ 
the young singers who inspired and celebrated Germany s 
national rising against Napoleon. Chief among these 
were three : Korncr, Arndt, and Schenkendorf. 

Karl Theodor Komer (1791-1813) was a son of 
Schiller’s best friend, and the most precocious of the three. 
Any other form of comparison is diflicult, for Korncr 
died a soldier’s death as a member of Liitzow’s volunteer 
corps at the age of twenty-three. And yet, young ns he 
was, he had already wTitten a number of dramas in the 
manner of Schiller and of Kotzebue ; the best of these, 
Zri»y (1812), has, however, more of Schiller’s rhetoric 
than his poetra-. In 1814, after his death, his father 
published his patriotic war songs under the title Ze/rr und 
Sclnrer!. It is always diflicult for a later generation to 
appreciate the patriotic l)Tic called forth by a special event 
or circumst.oncc, and it is particularly difficult in the present 
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case to understand the enthusiasm which Korner’s songs 
evoked. One might again say of them what Lessing said 
of Gleim’s patriotic lyric : the patriot’s voice has drowned 
the poet’s ; and doubtless the heroic career of the young 
soldier was an important factor in the popularity of his 
songs. Ernst Moritz Arndt (1769-1860) has greater claims 
for serious consideration in a history of literature ; he 
was an older and maturer man in 1813. His poems ap- 
peared in a collected edition in 1818. As a patriotic 
singer he renewed, we might say, the protestant war song 
of the Thirty Years’ War — that is to say, he combined 
the best traditions of the German Volkslied with the 
sturdy protestantism of Luther ; to him patriotism and 
protestantism were one ; his nature was at bottom deeply 
religious. ■ As a prose writer Arndt is equally important. 
His work on the Napoleonic era, Der Geisi der Zeit (1806- 
18), is an invaluable document of the time, laying bare 
the hidden springs of the national rising, a rising which 
was not merely a revolt against a foreign oppressor, 
but also the vindication of the German nation as a 
nation. Less immediately stimulating than either Komer 
or Arndt, Maximilian von Schenkendorf (1783-1817) was 
a more gifted lyric poet than either. He had more, too, 
of the historic sense of the Romanticists ; he looked back 
to the medireval glories of the old Roman Empire as well 
as forward to a new, united German empire. He was 
Romantic, too, in so far as he brought the poetry of 
medievalism into the sernce of patriotism. 

These three men were the chief patriotic poets 01 
1813; but there were many others, such as Friedrich 
Riickert and Hoffmann von Fallersleben, who, although 
their real work belongs to a later epoch, began their careers 
amidst the enthusiasm of this year. 18T3 was, in fact, 
a year of the greatest significance for the history of 
Romanticism ; for it marked the triumph of that national 
and patriotic movement which had been initiated by the 
Heidelberg school but it also formed the starting-point 
for a new development, realistic and modern, which, as 
the years moved on, had less and less to say to the 
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unworldly idealism of Romanticism. The decay of Rom 
anticism as a literary force began with the fall of Napoleon, 
not because that movement was indifferent or antagonistic 
to the national triumph, which it certainly was not; ut 
because the gromng self-confidence of the German 
people brought with it more pressing practical interests 
and duties, and these inevitably pressed the old Roman- 
tic dreams into the background. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE DRAMA UNDER ROMANTIC INFLUENCE. 

Nottsmthstanding the fact that the first Romantic School 
had translated and interpreted Shakespeare, that the poet 
to -whom they gave the first place, Calderdn, vras a drama- 
tist, and that the Romantic critics busied themselves in- 
cessantly with the theatre, they produced no great, or even 
eminent, dramatic poet : the drama of the School might 
never have been written and German literature would not 
have been appreciably the poorer ; certainly the German 
stage would not. The dramatists who put their stamp 
upon the Romantic age all stood outside the Romantic 
coteries ; they had no belief in Tieck’s or Brentano's im- 
practicable ideals of a non-theatrical drama ; and were 
obliged by the very nature of their craft to keep in touch 
with the stage. Not the Romantic drama, but the drama 
under Romantic influence, was the dominah’ng force in the 
theatre of the nineteenth century. Schiller himself, as 
we have seen, had written Romantic plays, the greatest 
of all Romantic tragedies, the first part of Goethe’s Faust 
appeared in 1808, and the entire dramatic production of 
Germany from Kleist to Hebbel and Ludwig stood under 
Romantic influence. 

Zacharias Werner (176S-1823) was, of all the drama- 
tists now to he considered, most deeply immersed in the 
Rom.antic stream. He was born at Konigsberg and, 
after a dissolute and unsettled life, ended his days as a 
priest and popular preacher in Vienna. He had already 
attracted attention as a playwright before Schiller's death, 

o 
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with a Strange Romantic play, Die Sohne des “ 
two parts, entitled respectively, Teinpkr axij 
and Die Kreuzesbriider (1803). The subject 
fall of the order of the Templars and the ' 

ment of a new order of “ sons of the valley m 
place ; it afforded Werner an opportunity for disp 
that combination of religious fervour and ^ ^ 
mysticism in which he revelled. His second play, es 
Kreuz an der Ostsee (1806), is dramatically an a 
on his first ; it is, moreover, patriotic as well as histonca , 
for Werner, with all his Romanticism, was keenly sensi 
tive to the humiliation of his country under Napo eon. 
Das Kreitz an der Osisee — its theme is the strugg e 0 
the Teutonic Knights against the Slavs — was plann 
as the first of a cycle of patriotic dramas drawn rom 
Prussian history. Werner’s next play leapt over centunM, 
to the Reformation ; Martin Luther^ oder die Weine et 
Kraft (1807), had the greatest success of all his dramas, 
a success which, a few years later, when Werner became 
a convert to Catholicism, he regretted. More significai^ 
however, was a little one -act tragedy; Der vieruna- 
zwanzigste Februar (performed 1810, published 18 iS)' 
which shows an extraordinary command of weird effects. 
It forms the connecting link between Schiller’s Brautyon^ 
Messina and the “ Schicksalstragodien,” or “ fate tragedies, 
in which a curse or fate overhanging the characters is asso- 
ciated with a definite day and a fatal weapon. 

The chief “fate dramatist” was Adolf Milliner (i 774 ' 
1829), who was an advocate by profession. In 1812 he 
produced Der neunundvierzigste Febmar, an imitation of 
Werner’s play, in which, however, there is more theatrical 
than tragic effect. A year later appeared at Vienna 
his typical “fate drama,” Die Schutd, which for a time 
was exceedingly popular in all German theatres. Die 
Schtild is not without gleams of poetry of a kind, but 
the impression it makes is rather that of a skilfully con- 
structed criminal melodrama. A young Spaniard, who, 
according to a prophecy, is to kill his brother, is brought 
up in the north of Europe, but returns to his native land ; 
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to win the woman he loves, he kills her husband on a 
hunting expedition, and the dead man turns out to be 
his own brother. Die Schuld is written in the trochaic 
measure of the Spanish drama, a measure which Grillparzer 
employed with wonderful effect in the greatest of all the 
“fate tragedies,” Die Ahnfrau (1817). Miillner WTOte 
other plays and was for a time an influential journalist ; 
but he had exhausted all that he had to say to his age as 
a poet in Die Schuld, and from that tragedy the later “ fate 
dramatists ” borrow freely. The general tendency, how- 
ever, as is to be seen from such plays as Der Leuchtturvi 
(1821) and Das Bild (1821) by C. E. von Houwald 
(1778-1845), was to sentimentalise the tragic motives 
and adapt them to the shallow theatrical purposes of 
Kotzebue. 


The first master of the drama in the period after Schiller’s 
death was Heinrich von Kleist, who was bom at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder on October 18, 1777. He came of a 
militarj' family, and was brought up amidst military sur- 
roundings that were distasteful to him ; he wandered 
restlessly first to Paris, then to Switzerland. Even when 
he was fairly launched on a literary career and had gained 
confidence in his genius, his work met with no general 
recognition ; Goethe, in what was the one serious mis- 
judgment of his life, saw in him only a poet of mediocre 
talent. Life remained to the end an insoluble riddle to 


Kleist ; he was torn asunder by unhappy love-affairs, and 
in November iSi i he put an end to his life on the shore of 
the Wannsee near Berlin. Under these circumstances it 


IS not surprising that the work he has left us should con- 
trast strangely with the classic poetrv- of Weimar. He 
began with a turbulent, unbalanced tragedy, Die Familic 
Schrojjeiistein (1S03), which, were it not for an infusion 
of distinctly Romantic ideas, might have come straight 
from the “ Sturm und Drang ” of the prerious genera- 
tion. A}}tphitn-on (1807), again, is a Romantic adaptation 
of Molicre’s play of that name : Peulhesika (rSoS), a lurid 
tragedy of the Homeric age, in which love, hate, and scorn 
are projected as on a screen in superhuman proportions. 
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The dramas that followed were less stormy. Dcr 
zerbrochene Krug (1808, pablished 1811), a one - act 
comedy centring in a village trial over a broken jar, is a 
masterpiece of its kind, one of the few German comedies 
of the first rank. Das Kaihchm von Hcilbronn, odir 
die Feuerprobe (1810), is a bustling Romantic drama, 
recalling the “ Ritterdramen ” which originated with Gik 
von Berlichingen. But the medisevalism of Kleist’s play 
is, again, unmistakably Romantic, and hot of the " Sturm 
und Drang”; the love which inspires his Kathchen to 
follow the Ritter vom Strahl is more akin to that of 
Goethe’s Mignon than of his Maria. The plot 
play is inept and even absurd ; it is not even as good 
as that of many of the despised “Ritterromane”; but 
its crudities are atoned for and ennobled by the wealth 
of poetry with which Kleist has surrounded it. Du 
ffemuxnnsschlacht (1808, not published till 1821) iS) 
again, a tragedy in Kleist’s intense manner; its theme, 
the heroic struggles of the Germans under Arminius 
against the Roman legions at the dawn of German 
history, serves, however, only as a cloak for Kleist s 
patriotic hatred of the French oppressor of Germany. 
His dramatic masterpiece is Der Prinz von Komhnrg 
(r8io, first published 1821). This historical drama, 
in which history is perhaps made unduly subservient 
to poetry, sets out from the historical fact that Prince 
Friedrich von Homburg won the battle of Fehrbellin 
in 1675 in disobedience to the commands of the 
Elector of Brandenburg. The prince is condemned to 
die ; the Elector refuses to entertain the pleading of 
his niece Nathalie, who loves the prince, and even of 
the whole army. The half-intrepid, half-cowardly young 
man’ is awakened to a sense of responsibility and the 
need of military' discipline, as soon -as the Elector places 
the decision of his fate in his own hands ; Friedrich 
frankly recognises the justice of his sentence and, in 
doing so, wins the Elector’s pardon. With Per Prinz 
von Homburg Kleist has given Prussia her greatest 
national drama. 
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Kleist was also a novelist; two volumes containing 
eight Erzdhlutigeti appeared in 1810 and 18 n. The 
best of these, and one of the finest novels of its time, 
is the powerful story of Michael Kohlhaas. Kohlhaas 
was a historical personage, a horse-dealer of the six- 
teenth century, who in sullen determination to obtain 
justice from - a nobleman who has taken advantage of 
him, brings his country to the brink of civil war; and 
he ultimately lays his head on the block with the 
proud conviction that the deed for which he does 
penance has helped towards improving the justice of 
the world. The spirit of this story, which is told in a 
straightforward, realistic way, is very different from the 
dreamy passivity of the Romanticists, and reveals some- 
thing of the forces which underlay the revolt against 
Napoleon. 

But Kleist, who thus opened up new possibilities of 
development for the German drama, failed to wn the 
sympathy of the Romantic critics, as he failed to con- 
vince the classicists that Schiller had not said the last 
word in dramatic poetry. Meanwhile the North German 
drama on Romantic lines did not rise above mediocrity. 
The historical drama was particularly in favour, owing to 
the stimulus which the later Romantic movement had 
given to the study of the national past; F. L. G. von 
Raumer’s Gcschichie der Hoheustatifen tntd ihrer Zeit 
(1S23-25) was an inexhaustible mine for the dramatists 
of the period. From this source Ernst von Raupach 
(17S4-1852) constructed a series of no less than twenty- 
four historical dramas, which, however, show little origin- 
ality and ver}- modest poetic attainment. A much more 
gifted playwright of the epoch, C. D. Grabbe (1801-36), 
whose unbalanced, dissolute life recalls the careers of 
the early “Stunner und Dranger,” also planned a cycle 
of Hohenstaufen dramas, of which, however, only two 
were completed, Kaiser Friedrich Barbarossa (1829) and 
Kaiser IJcinrich VI. (1S30). Better known is Grabbe’s 
bold imaginative flight in his Don Juau und Faust 
(1S29), a grandiose attempt to weld together two themes 
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with which Mozart and Goethe had already familiarised 
their countrymen. Admirable, too, both in construction 
and sharpness of dramatic characterisation, is Grabbe's 
Napoleonic drama, Napoleon, oder die hundert Tage 
(1831). Without doubt, Grabbe was the strongest 
dramatic talent that North Germany produced between 
Kleist and Hebbel. 

^ But the real home of the German drama in the earlier 
nineteenth century was Vienna ; the great Hofburgtheater 
in Vienna maintained undisputed all through the centut)' 
its leading position in the German-speaking world. The 
Hapsburgs had done much by liberal patronage to 
help their theatre into this position at the close of the 
eighteenth century, but the real secret of its success lay 
in the dramatic instincts of the Viennese people. The 
Austrians are in this respect the most gifted of the German 
races, and since early in the eighteenth century a living 

lennese popular drama had existed quite independently 
of the literary drama. In its general culture, however, 
Austria lagged considerably behind North Germany, even 
at the zenith of the classical period: H. J. von Collin 
(1771-1S11), for instance, the first prominent Austrian 
dramatist at the opening of the century, had closer ties 
earlier classical or pseudo-classical drama than 
mth Schiller. Collin’s first drama, Regnlus, a severely 
classical play, was received mth extravagant favour in 
1801,— a favour which seems to have blinded Collin’s 
^untrymen to the higher merits of his later plays, 
Cortolan (1S04) and Bianca della Porta (1808). His 
ame, however, soon grew pale before the rapid im- 
provement of Austrian taste, the greater familiarity with 
Schiller, above all, before the rise of an Austrian drama- 
tist of the very first rank in Franz Grillparzer. 

Grillparzeris life was tragic, not as Werner’s or Grabbe’s 
had been, owing to a want of moral balance, but in a 
negative and passive way : not temperament, but the lack 
of a strong individuality and an energetic will, was the 
rock on which Grillparzer made shipwreck; he endured 
and renounced where a strong man would have asserted 
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himself ancj rebelled. It is this peculiarity in Grillparzer 
that makes him so unique a figure in the modern dramatic 
literature of Europe. The antithesis of a Schiller or Victor 
Hugo, he gave the Europe of the age of pessimism a 
drama which corresponded better to its spiritual needs 
and reflected more faithfully its spiritual conflicts. 
Franz Grillparzer was born in Vienna on January 15, 
1791; the associations of his childhood and boyhood 
made him always look back on the spacious, liberal 
era of Joseph II. as a kind of golden agej for it was 
the tragedy- of Grillparzer’s life that be bad to spend 
his best years under the crushing tyranny of the rigivie 
of Prince IMetternich. Except for journeys to Italy, to 
Germany, where he made Goethe’s acquaintance, to 
France and England, and to Greece, his career was the 
uneventful one of a Viennese government official. He 
ultimately rose to be director of the Imperial Archive, 
a position which he retained until 1856, long after he 
had ceased to take an active interest in the theatre. 
His death took place at Vienna on Januar)’ 21, 1872. 

Like Schiller, Grillparzer leapt into fame with his first 
play; Die Ahnfrau was produced in 1817 in Vienna, and 
made so deep and lasting an impression that Grillparzer 
ivas, all his life long, associated with the group of " fate 
dramatists.” But Die AJutfraii, in spite of its ghostly, 
romantic subject — an ancestress, who for a crime com- 
mitted in life is doomed to haunt the family until her last 
descendant is extinct, and a robber-lover, who turns out 
to be the brother of his betrothed, — is a powerful tragedy, 
nnd has more in common with Schiller’s Braui von 
^^esei]^a and Shakespeare's Macbcih than with the tawdry 
“ fate tragedies ” of Aliillner. The command of dramatic 
effect in this tragedy is the more surprising when we 
compare it with Blanhi von Casfilicu, a verbose experi- 
ment in the style of Do?: Carlos, on which Grillparzer had 
practised his hand a year or two before. In 1 8 1 S appeared 
Sttpf-ho, a play on avowedly classic lines, the ]>oet hoping 
that 1:0 might remove with it the impression that he be- 
longed to a school of dramatists he despised. Sappho is the 
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Dricp*^nf genius ; the Greek poetess realises that the 
hanninpc renunciation of earthly love and 
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historical tragedy of the nineteenth century. The theme 
of the drama is the rise and fall of Ottokar of Bohemia 
in his vain straggle against Rudolf of Hapsburg. With 
greater originality than Kleist, Grillparzer has here broken 
with the historical style of Schiller and created a tragedy 
which combines faithfulness to the spirit of history and 
to the psychology of character, with ideas of the poet’s 
own time, a time that was dominated by the rise and 
fall of a mightier than Ottokar — Napoleon. Grillparzer’s 
second historical tragedy, Ein trener Diaier seines Herrn 
(1828), the story of the Hungarian Bankban’s almost in- 
human self-effacement in the service of his king, gave the 
poet an opportunity of depicting in its most ruthless 
aspects that eternal conflict between will and duty which 
was so real to himself. 

Once more in Des Aleeres und der Liebc JVellcn (1S31), 
Grillparzer returned to Greek antiquity ; the subject is the 
love-story of Hero and Leander, as related by the late 
Greek poet Musjeus. Into this, the most Romantic of 
all the sagas that have come down to us from antiquity, 
Grillparzer introduced a very modern element of psycho- 
logical analysis. Love converts the passive, irresolute 
Leander, who has caught a glimpse of Hero within the 
precincts of her temple, into a man of all too daring 
action ; while Hero develops from the naive child to a 
heroine of tragic dignity. The scene in Hero’s cell after 
Leander has swum the Hellespont is, in its naive sincerity 
and poetic truth, one of the most beautiful love-scenes 
in modem dramatic literature. On a second attempt to 
swim across, a storm arises, the guiding light in Hero’s 
window is treacherously extinguished, and the waves of 
the sea triumph over those of love. Next morning 
Leander’s body is washed up on the shore, and Hero 
dies of grief. Dcr Traum (in Lebcn (1834), Grillparzer’s 
next drama, was begun as early as 1S17. and is written 
in the same Spanish trochaic verse which he employed 
so effectively in Die Ahnfrau. As Calderon had, in the 
play Ln rida es sueno — in German, Das Lden (in Tratun 
— v.-hich suggested Grillparzer's title, depicted a prince 
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who believes that the life he lives 'is a dream, fo h-.:r 
Kusfnn, an ambitious country youth, is made lo jee 
a drc.im his overweening ambitions realised, ^\ith^•■>' 
uncle’s slave Zanga at his side, he sees himself sau"' 
the life of the King of Samarcand, and rapidly risinp; in’a 
favour at the latter’s court ; hut his succc.ss is altair.C'. 
by deceit and crime. He is ultimately unmasked, anr, 
fleeing for his life, awakens at the critical moment. Td- 
nightmare has taught him that quietist faith which tl'i 
Mcttemich liad engrained in the Austri.in iH-'Oiec, 

that peace of soul and conlcnlment with one's lot arc tkt 


onlv idt.'als worth strivinr for. 
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Schopenhauer’s philosophy and had felt the spell of 
Wagner’s masterpieces, first discovered the great poet in 
Grillparzer ; only within the last two decades has his 
genius been generally recognised. 

There were many other Austrian dramatists in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, but only a few can be 
mentioned here. E. F. J. von Munch -Bellinghausen 
(1806-71), writing under the pseudonym of “Friedrich 
Halm,” enjoyed a greater reputation in his day than Grill- 
parzer ; but his work, like that of his predecessor Collin, 
was only of ephemeral interest Plays like Dcr Sohn der 
Wildnis (1842) and Der Fechicr V 071 Ravenna { r 8 5 4) 
are, to modem taste, disfigured by an effeminate senti- 
mentality and a lack of poetic seriousness. A finer, if 
also somewhat evanescent talent was that of Eduard von 
Bauernfeld (1802-90), who in his long series of comedies 
gave admirable pictures of the Viennese life of his time. 
His strength lies in the fineness and delicacy of his work- 
manship, but his talent was not robust enough to assert 
Itself beside the undisguised striving after effect in the 
imported French comedy. The Austrian taste for the 
Spanish drama, which Grillparzer shared and helped to 
foster, is seen in the hold which the Spanish drama had 
and still has on the Viennese stage. Joseph Schreyvogel 
(1768-1832), the first important director of the Hofburg- 
theater, translated under the pseudonym of “ C. A. West ” 
dramas by Calderdn and Moreto, which are still in the 
German repertory, and Der Stern von Sevilla (1830) 
and Kerker uttd Krone (1834), once popular plays by 
J- C. von Zedlitz (i 790-1 S62), were strongly influenced 
by Spanish models. 

The best tribute to the dramatic genius of the Vien- 
nese is their “ Volksdrama,” or popular drama. The 
“ Wiener Posse,” a distinctly Austrian development of the 
Italian “commedia dell’ arte,” and consequently akin to 
the older English pantomime, had a large number of 
talented writers in its service at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; and to the tradition which they 
created belong the works of two playwrights of genius, 
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der Pbrs/ad/ (Z841) and "" 

(1842) Nestrov chr. Jitx will tr slch machm 

French fareJSers orthe™"'" 
the German drama as a 

No histon- of the Germn^^ J ^ situation, 

the nineteenth century can affnTJTf 

drama or opera. For in r ignore the music- 

seventeenth century- the one*^^”^’ 

vinccof.hena,io„old„,„ 7 '™T.r,; "'‘I '*’ * P™' 

passed, as we have seen to Mo l’'^J'tage of Gluck had 

™ indmec, " sSc? r tr’"? 

masterpiece, m Zaulcrjlo/c f j 70 1 ) ’ ^lozart s last 

a Viennese “Posse” insnimA^?. ^ national play, 

Fidclio, the only opera by^ the next^ in ideals. 

German musicians. Ludn-lg van Beethmen ofi great 
was produced in Vienna in rSoc and fZ ^j^^o-iSay), 
tween Mozart and the Romantic m, ^.'‘"k be- 

these the most important is Karl :^InriaTon™er G 
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CHAP, TER XX. 

LITERATURE IN SWABIA AND AUSTRIA. 

The nationalism \7ith which the nineteenth century 
opened was all in favour of the development of what 
might be called the spirit of place in German literature. 
Dialect literature was cultivated to a degree unknown 
before, and purely tribal and local ideas found an ex- 
pression in poetrj' which would not have been tolerated 
in earlier centuries, or in periods which aimed at metro- 
politan concentration. The Low German races, which in 
the seventeenth century had futilely attempted to assert 
their literary individuality, now produced a novelist of 
such eminence as Fritz Reuter, while in the South we find 
a Swabian literature, an Austrian literature, and even tlie 
beginnings of a Swiss literature in German. 

The Swabian movement of the nineteenth centur}’ offers 
the greatest possible contrast to the cosmopolitanism 
of the two greatest Swabians of the eighteenth, Wieland 
and Schiller; the new school was an offshoot of the 
Romantic movement. The Swabian poets, who looked 
up to Uhland as their leader, preserved faithfully the 
Romantic ideals, if not those of the first Romantic School, 
at least of the , Heidelberg Romanticists ; in Swabia, 
in fact, Romanticism seemed best protected against that 
disintegration and decay which rapidly overtook the 
movement elsewhere, after the fall of Napoleon had 
changed the political aspect of Germany. I'he mission 
of the Sw.abians, it might be said, was to keep alive the 
Romantic traditions during the barren age Young 
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Mcer Klebi Roland (iSoS), Koui^ Karls Meetjahrt 

(1812), Taillcfcr (1812), Des Sa}igers Jduch (1814), and 
Graf Ebcr hard der Ranscheharf (1815) ; of his later years, 
Das Gliick von Edenhall (1S34). These, together with 
Uhland’s wonderful imitations of the Volkslied, such as 
Dcr gntc Kamerad (1809) and Der Wiriin TSchterhn 
(1809), belong to the masterpieces of German ballad and 
lyric poetry’. Uhland was also ambitious of fame as a 
dramatist, but neither Ernst, fferzog von Schwahen (1818), 
nor Ludiuig der Bayer (1819), full of genuine poetry as 
they are, is written with a knowledge of the needs and 
conditions of the theatre. 

Of the lesser poets who revolved like satellites round 
Uhland, the most considerable is Justinus Kemer (1786- 
1S62), who, like Uhland, had a profession apart from his 
literary interests. He was a doctor, and his hospitable 
home in the little Swabian town of Weinsberg was a centre 
of pilgrimage for the poets and literary enthusiasts of the 
time. His first book, Reiseschatten, von dem Sehauspieler 
Lucks (t 8 1 1), is in its mixture of poetry and prose, humour 
and seriousness, a kind of forerunner of the later “Reise- 
bilder” of Heine and other “Young German” writers. 
His Gedichte first appeared collected in 1826. Less 
gifted than Uhland, Kerner had more of the irresponsible 
spontaneity of the older Romanticists; his songs, especi- 
ally those in the manner of the Volkslied, are unin- 
fluenced by that historical culture which gives classic 
polish to Uhland’s ; and his subjective poetry is tinged 
with a mysticism which was equally foreign to Uhland’s 
lucid and sober mind. Like Brentano, with whom Kerner 
had many points in common, he gave himself up in later 
years to the study of the mystic borderland between the 
natural and the supernatural ; his strange book, Die 
Seherin von Prevorst (1829), the study of a peculiar case 
of somnambulism, belongs, in its imaginative interpreta- 
tion, rather to literature than to medical science. 

Another member of Uhland’s circle, Gustav Schwab 
(1792-1850), was a pastor, and devoted his leisure to 
an extensive and varied literary activity. He wrote.a life 
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of Schiller, revived the memor}' of older writers such as 
Rollenhagen and Paul Fleming, translated Lamartine, and, 
best of all, edited the German Volksbiicher a 

work that is still one of the treasures of the German 
household. Several of his songs have become popular, 
but on the whole his lyric is not inspired. Hermann 
Kurz (1813-73), a younger man than Schwab, also 
distinguished himself as a translator and interpreter of 
the older literature; his novels, Schillers Heunatjahrt 
(1843) 3nd Der Sonnenwirt (1854), are among the books 
of this time which are still read in Germany. Xarl Mayer 
(1786-1870) and Gustav Pfizer (1807-90), two other 
members of the group, are, undeservedly, more forgotten 
to-day than Schwab ; while Wilhelm Waiblinger (1804-30), 
the most genuinely Romantic and the most unhappy of 
them all, certainly deserves a better place in his country- 
men’s memory than that which he occupies. He belonged 
to the group, however, only by virtue of his birth; his 
work was in a different vein from theirs ; he spent the best 
years of his short life in Italy and wrote enthusiastic lyrics in 
the cause of Greece [Lieder der Griechen, 1823). Wilhelm 
Haufif (1802-27), the novelist of the Swabian circle, was 
cut off in early manhood ; but we owe to him one of the 
best German imitations of the Waverle)’ Novels, Lichteii- 
stein (1826), some excellent short stories, such as Das 
Bild des Kaisers (1828), and a fantastic sketch in the 
manner of Hoffmann, Phantasien im Bremer Ratskeller 
(1827). 

The limitations of this Swabian group of poets may be 
inferred from the writers that have just been discussed — 
their parochialism and their somewhat narrow outlook ; 
literature was to them the pastime of idle moments, rather 
than the main business of their lives. Only Uhland and 
IVaiblingen allowed themselves to venture beyond the 
Swabian horizon, and to take an interest in the political 
and intellectual movements of the outside world. And 
yet this little circle did produce, and from the very midst 
of its limitations, a lyric poet of the first rank, Eduard 
Morike (1804-75), pastor in the Swabian Hllage of 

p 
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Clcvursulzbnch, .ind subsequently lecturer on German 
liter.nurc in Stuttgart. A quiet, retiring man, who ivroit 
iittle and Iiardly came into contact witli the world ol 
letters at all, hldrike i.s a better representative of the 
Swabian spirit than Uhland ; for licre we have the pecu- 
liarlj- Swabian form of Romanticism at its best. His 
Gcdic/Ucy which appeared collected in 1S3S, contain a 
number of poems, .such as /////x Volker (1826), Das 
vcrlassctc Mida/ian (18=9), (1S31), Schon-Jiohtraai 

i^^37),^da/r//^rau/(iS37), and Stimdkin svohlvcr 
OS' (1837), w'hich are unsurpassed in the whole range of 
German lyric poetry. Mdrike's charm lies in a perfect truth 
and smiplicity combined with a reticence which implies 
more than it expresses, which spiritualises rather than 
lays b.arc the emotions of the soul. And so delicate 
and fragile i.s this art that it can hardly even be adapted 
to the robuster type of ballad. Tlie lyric quality is also 
prominent in Monke's prose writings. One of these, and 
the most ambitious, is an unfinished novel, dVaUr Nolltn 
{IS 32), which forms a landmark in the development of 

"'’'■‘I* starting-point in 

Maskr. Mdrikc, however, has but little of 
rnaking of a good novelist; 
Makr Aoltai is fragmentar)- and formless, and has as 

rnnlv T ^ ''' construction ; its characters are neither 

dramatically; but-and here lies 
m ^^'J’^book-they .are drawn with that 

mind whiVh ‘ r ^'dden workings of heart and 

poetry peculiarly characteristic of Mdrike’s lyric 

In the German literature of the last two centuries everv- 
literary movement has been associated more or less closeh’ 
with some me of philosophic thought; everv- school has 
had Its philosopher. The Swabian thinker who pmvided 

not as might perhaps have been expected, the greatest of 
all Swabian philosophers, Hegel, whose influence vts then 
in the ascendant, but F. Th. Vischer fiRo, a J u 
(.8„.58) „„ of 
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its time. But Vischer was not merely a professor of 
philosophy, he was also a literary critic and a poet; 
his Lyrische Gangs (1882) contains verse of originality 
and vigour, and his humorous and satiric novel, Auch 
£iner (1879), is still popular. 

lldiile in Swabia the great Romantic traditions were 
kept alive by this group of poets until a period when 
these traditions had long ceased to be anything but a 
memory to the rest of Germany, a parallel movement 
of a similar character is to be observed in Austria. 
But Austria being geographically further removed from 
the Romantic focuses, her literature was less narrowly 
Romantic in its character. The Austrians were influ- 
enced by the Swabians, certainly by Uhland, but they 
were also to a greater extent influenced by the chief 
poetic force in Europe at the beginning of the century, 
Byron. In the foregoing chapter we have seen how they 
had built up for themselves a national drama out of 
elements drawn from eighteenth-century classicism and 
German and Spanish romanticism ; a similar individuality 
and independence is to be traced in their lyric poetry. 
Earlier than in North Germany the Napoleonic con- 
quest called forth a patriotic lyric in Austria, the best 
example of which is the Wehrmartnslieder (1809) of the 
dramatist H. J. von Collin ; and at a later date the tjTanny 
of Mettemich provoked a poetry of political revolt which 
preceded in time the political lyric of North Germany. 
Of this later movement the chief representative was Graf 
Anton Ale.vander von Auersperg (1806-76), who was 
known to literature as “ Anastasius Grun.” Griin’s 
liberalism is most definitely expressed in the volume 
entitled Spaziergd 7 ige eines Wiener Poeten (1S31), a frank, 
although in its satire somewhat guarded, challenge to the 
-lojstrian government. Political, too, are, more or less, 
the poems leiste Ritkr (Maximilian I.) (1S31), Scimtt 
and Nibelungcii im Frack (1850). Satire soon, 
however, grows old, and the modern reader is likely 
to give Grun a higher place as the purely lyric poet of 
, Pldllcr der Liehc (1830). 
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Lyric poets of no mean order were also two of the 
dramatists of the period, Grillparzer and Zedlitz. The 
former’s Trisiia ex Ponio (1835), a cry of very real per- 
sonal suffering from the dark days of his life between 
1825 and 1835, has been already mentioned; and in his 
later years he gave vent to his dislikes and antipathies in 
epigrams and satire. The tyranny of the autocracy weighed 
heavily on Grillparzer; it ate into his soul and threw a 
shadow over all his life. Zedlitz, on the other hand, who 
showed distinctly higher powers as a lyric poet than as a 
dramatist, kept aloof from the poh'tical discontent of the 
time and sought refuge in the Romantic poetry of Italy 
or in the more modem phase of Romanticism repre- 
sented by Byron, whom he translated and imitated. His 
famous Toietikrdnze (1827), threnodies at the graves of 
famous personalities in history and fiction — Wallenstein 
and Napoleon, Romeo and Juliet, Tasso and Byron — are 
among the best imitations of Byronic poetry in German 
literature, while some of his ballads, notably Die nachi- 
lic?ie Heerschau (1829), are worthy of the great German 
traditions. 

But the master-singer of Austria, the greatest Austrian 
lyric poet since Walther von der Vogelweide, was the 
unhappy Lenau. Nikolaus Franz Niembsch von Streh- 
lenau, to give him his full name, was bom at Csatad 
in Hungary in 1802. He came into the world under 
an unhappy star, and his whole life was a continuous 
battle with untoward circumstances. He studied at the 
university of Vienna, and in r83i came into touch with 
the Swabian circle of poets; with their encouragement 
and assistance he published in the following year his first 
volume of Gedichte. There is little, however, that is 
Swabian in his poetic talent ; the conditions he grew 
up under were different, and his verse was influenced by 
other models than those which they admired. At times 
we hear an echo of Eichendorff, at times of Goethe ; but 
of all the poets of his epoch the one that touched the 
deepest chord in Lenau’s nature was Byron. Unlike 
Byron, however, Lenau had not the power of rising above 
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his miser}', or defying it, like Heine, with contempt and 
cynicism ; his pessimism is the pessimism of blank, un- 
relieved despair. This is the dominant note of his poetr)', 
which compares with that of Eichendorff as his wind- 
swept Hungarian pustas in autumn with the leafy vaults 
of the summer forest of which Eichendorff sings so 
jubilantly. The political t)’ranny in Austria rested less 
hear'ily on Lenau than on others among his contem- 
poraries, because his own personal life was more dis- 
traught ; at the same time, it was with great hopes and 
expectations that he turned his back on the old world 
and greeted America as a new fatherland. For a brief 
space his melancholy was forgotten in the pristine world 
of the West; the veil of pessimism lifts in his American 
poems, such as Der Indianerzug, Das Blockhaus, Niagara. 
But it was only a brief respite ; disenchantment dogged 
him even here, and he returned to Europe with his one 
great hope shattered. He settled for a time in Vienna, 
then near his Swabian friends in Wiirtemberg, and when 
life was beginning to assume a more kindly aspect and its 
enigmas to press less insistently on .him, he suddenly be- 
came insane. This was in 1844, and after some years 
ui an asylum he died in 1S50. Lenau’s work comprises, 
besides the lyrics of his Gedichte (1832) and Neuere 
Gediclife (1S38, 1840), an epic drama on the subject of 
Faust (1836), into which he poured his own scepticism 
and despair, and two epic poems, Savonarola (r837) and 
Die. Albigeuscr (1842), which are hardly less unrelievedly 
pessimistic. 

The lyric poets of the middle of the centurj' who 
were associated with the political and revolutionary 
movement beUveen 1840 and 1848, will be discussed 
in a subsequent chapter. There is, however, one writer 
who stood aloof from both the political and literary 
movement, and whose place is more obviously with the 
great Swabian and Austrian l}Ticists than with the political 
singers; Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff (1797-184S), Ger- 
many s greatest poetess. A native of Westphalia and a 
strict Catholic, this unassuming, retiring writer had few 
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and her poetry bears the 
personality. No doubt Byron 
stirh extent her longer narrative poems, 

anH^ fi. .rwjf// 3 ’/' Bernhard (1838), 

8>-A/w/ ji^agnificent epic of the Thirty Years’ War, Bit 

npccim' ^*^tch (1838) ; there is a touch of the 

St Z ‘ but nothing of the 

rontpm ^ sweetness common to most of her 

in hpr ’ indeed, she is at times almost repellent 

Dro‘;tp As a poet of nature, Annette von 

never truth, a truth that is 

WestnhnlT ^ by human sentiments or emotions. Her 
and in /‘fj^ht/der are as unforgettable as Lenau’s; 

after her ^ which was not published until 

re SoSn ^ bas written the finest German 

ehgious poetry of the nineteenth centu^J^ 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE END OF RO^IANTICIS^r. 

Like all literar)’ movements, Romanticism passed through 
the various stages of organic growth ; its tentative begin- 
nings were followed by the soaring idealism of youth, 
nnd this in turn gave place to the definite and practical 
airns of maturity. It now remains for us to consider the 
disintegration and decay of the movement. From the 
very first there were elements of an abnormal and un- 
healthy character in German Romanticism, and the germs 
of decadence may be traced back to the very inception 
of Romantic ideas in the first Romantic School. The 
ultimate dissolution was brought about by the one-sided 
development of certain tendencies, by the increasing 
mediocrity of the literature itself, and, above all, by the 
change in the general thought of the nation, which became 
unfavourable and even antagonistic to Romanticism. 

The decay of Romanticism set in most conspicuously 
m the centre where it was bom, in Berlin. Here, as we 
have seen, Brentano and Arnim settled after they left 
Heidelberg, and, for a time, the literary circles of the 
capital, which were at least unanimous in their admiration 
of Goethe, aflforded a favourable soil for the Romantic 
ideas. Eichendorff, who was associated with this Berlin 
phase of Romanticism, was a lyric poet of the first 
rank, and Chamisso’s perfect sincerity lent strength to 
his genius. But mediocrity began to creep in with the 
ivork of the most popular novel - writer of the circle, 
Iriedrich de la Motte Fouque (1777-1843). In his many 
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novels on themes of chivalry and on subjects drawn from 
northern mythology and saga, Fouque illustrates the 
danger to which Romantic fiction was peculiarly expose<^^ 
that of falling back into the manner of the “Ritterroman 
of the later “Sturm und Drang.” Deficient in the 
psychological insight of the more gifted Romanticis^ 
Fouqu^ is satisfied to people his books with cmddy 
drawn conventional figures, and he has recourse in nis 
treatment of incident and motive only too readily to 
the supernatural. His novels, such as Dtr Zaubcrrms 
(1813) and Die Fahrien Thiodulfs des (1815)1 

which, no doubt, responded to a need of their time, are 
long forgotten. Fouqud only lives to-day by two shorter 
stories. Undine (t8ii), a charming fairy-tale of a water- 
sprite, who by virtue of her marriage with a morta 
becomes endowed with a soul, but who is ultimately 
lured back to her native element ; and the hardly less 
charming Sintratn und seine Gefdhrten (1814). R 
that Fouque's talent, not very strong at the best, is seen 
to most advantage. 

But the master-novelist of this period of Romantic 
decay is without question Ernst Theodor Wilhelm — or 
Amadeus, as he called himself in honour of Mozart 


Hoffmann. Bom at Konigsberg in 1776, Hoffmann was 
educated at the university of his native town with a view 
to a legal career; he held, between 1796 and 1800, 
official posts in Glogau, Berlin, and Posen. In the last 
mentioned town his satirical talents got him into difficulties, 
and he was virtually exiled to Plozk, a small town on the 
Vistula. Later we find him in Warsaw, where he re- 
mained until 1806, when the occupation of that city by 
the French deprived him of his post. He had a decided 
talent for music, which in those years had been the chief 
occupation of his leisure time, and now he resolved to 
make it his profession. He obtained the position of 
conductor of the theatre-orchestra in Bamberg. With a 
view of eking out his meagre income, he turned to litera- 
ture, and with his first book, Phaniasiesiiicke in CalMs 
Manier to w'hich Jean Paul Friedrich Richter 
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wrote the preface, he attracted more attention than he 
had ever done by his compositions. Callot, it should 
he added, was a French artist of the early seventeenth 
century, whose imagination had much in common with 
Hoffmann’s. The grotesqueness of the Phantasiestiicke 
is, however, of quite a different order from the more 
sentimental humour of Richter, by whom Hoffmann was 
naturally influenced ; his style, too, is much more vivid 
and concise, and his outlook on life, although Romantic 
enough, is free from eighteenth-century pathos and senti- 
ment. In 1814 Hoffmann was again in Berlin, where 
he obtained an oflScial position in connection with the 
law courts. He was soon the heart and soul of the 
literary circles of the Prussian capital, and Fouqu6 and 
Chamisso were for a time his closest friends ; but he 
lacked balance, and gradually slipped into a life of dis- 
sipation which brought his career to a premature end 
in 1822. 

Hoffmann’s stories fall into several well-defined groups. 
Best known are those - in which the fantastic side of his 
imagination is allowed to run riot : gruesome tales which 
depend for their horrors on the supernatural. To this 
group belongs the novel, Die EUxiere des Teifels (1815-16), 
a powerful story of a Capuchin monk who tastes of a 
mysterious elixir preserved among the reliques of his 
monastery, ivith the consequence that he is driven from 
one crime and one horror to another, to end ultimately 
in contrition and repentance. We have obviously here 
the old tale of terror, as it was cultivated by Monk 
Lewis in England, and by Lewis’s models, the successors 
of the “ Sturm und Drang ” in Germany ; but it is told 
with a power of plastic presentment and a realism which 
none of the older German -writers had at their command. 
To the same group of stories belong most of the Nachi- 
stiicke where mysterious “ Doppelganger ” and still 

more gruesome automata which come to life, cause even 
more of a shudder than the Teufels EUxiere. This class 
of stoiy, which was really only representative of one 
period of Hoffmann’s work, culminates in the morbid 
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novel of Kiein Zac/ieSy genatuii Ziiitwber (rSig). Zaches 
IS an “Alraune,"that weird goblin of German folklore, 
which was dug up at the base of a gallows; and he 
upsets the moral order of the w'orl'd by taking credit for 
the good that others do, while throwing on to other 
people s shoulders the responsibility of his own misdeeds. 

e story has more than its share of morbid horrors, but 
It IS only fair to say that it does not depend for its sole or 
even main interest on the supernatural, 

^tiffmann’s second period belong a number of 
admirable stories, in which the supernatural plays either 
no role at all, or at best a very subordinate one. These 
were introduced by Das Majorat, one of the Nachtstitck, 
an they make up the greater part of the volumes that 
are entitled Die Serapionshriider (1819-21). As the best 
stones of this group may be mentioned Dcr Artushof, 
JHeister Martifi der Kiifner uitd seine Gesellen, and Hoff- 
mann s masterpiece, Das Frdulein von Scnderi. In the 
^t group of Hoffmann’s work, of which the representa- 
ive nove is the unfinished Dbensansichten des Katen 
Murr nebst fragmentarischer Biographic des Kapellmeisters 
jonannes Areisler in zufdlligen Maknlaiurblatiem (1820- 
a;, a reversion may be detected to Richter’s peculiar 
’^mour, namely, a humour that is reflective, senti- 

grotesJuT ’The°h®^ not free from exaggeration, rarely 
fnnSn The hero of Kater Murr, which, no doubt, 
rhf> Hoffmann’s maturest writing, is a cat, and 

ITe and opinions on the 
and hnnnd ^ ® autobiography, the whole being printed 
Hoffman ’ ogether. Strong, vivid, and powerful as 
maatpr Germany possessed no greater 

paster of fiction in the first half of the nineteenth century 

tic sn? h T' ”" 1 ”^ Roman- 

gr^t Romantic art are still there, but the morbid e.vagger- 

the themes are trSted 
IS an unmistakable sign of decadence. 

iHthough not in the same sense indicative of decay as 
Hoffmann s novels, the stories which one of the leaders of 
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the first Romantic School, Ludwig Tieck, wrote about the 
same time, bear testimony to the change that had come 
over Romantic ideas in the space of little more than twenty 
years. Tieck’s many Novellen, written between 1821 and 
1840, his excellent historical story, Der Aufnihr in den 
Cevennen (1826), and the interesting novel on the lines of 
Wilhelm Meister, Der jicnge Tischlermeister (1836), are in 
workmanship superior to his early books, but the old 
Romantic idealism appears a little incongruous in an age 
that had come through the political realities of the rise 
and fall of Napoleon. 

The most promising form of Romantic fiction was 
undoubtedly the historical novel ; and there seemed every 
prospect that Germany would at this time build up a 
national historical fiction on the basis which writers like 
^nim had prepared. But this hope reckoned without the 
influence of Scott, who held all Europe under his spell ; 
the German writers had no option but to abandon their old 
models and learn anew from the Waverley Novels. This 
was the case with the ti\’o chief authors of historical fiction 
ut this time, Wilhelm Hauff, who has already been 
mentioned, and W. H. Haring (1798-1871), known to 
literature as “ AVillibald Alexis.” The former belongs to 
this categorj’ by virtue of his Licliicnsiein (1826), which, 
if anything, errs by excessive indebtedness to its models. 
Alexis deserves more careful attention, for, although deeply 
influenced by Scott, he did succeed in creating a distinctly 
original t)4)e of novel for Prussia. He began his career 
not merely as an imitator of Scott, but even passed off 
his first books as actual translations of Scott. He soon, 
however, outgrew this dependence, and in 1832 appeared 
his first important novel, Cabanis, a storj’ of the time of 
Frederick the Great. Between 1S40 and 1856 followed 
a senes of six novels from national Prussian history' {Der 
Roland von Berlin, 1840; Der falsclic Waldemar, 1842; 
Die Hosen des Herrn von Bredenu, 1846-48 ; Rtilie ist die 
ersie Biirgcrpflicht, 18525 Iscgrhnvi, 1852, and Doroiltea, 
1S56), on which his reputation as a master of the German 
istorical novel rests. From Scott he has borrowed the 
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power of vivifying the historical details of a past age, but 
he did not, like Scott's other imitators, copy slavishly the 
technical details of his master. His originality is to 
be seen in his more modern, matter-of-fact method of 
presenting his glory, although, unfortunately, there still 
clings to him that old failing of the German Romantic 
movement, the want of clear, plastic outlines. His books 
are consequently not as interesting to read as their sub- 
jects might lead us to expect. Apart from these two 
writers, the historical novel stood high in favour in 
Germany in the early nineteenth century. Dtr Judi 
(1827), by Karl Spindler (1796-1855), was one of the 
better hovels of this class 5 and Heinrich Zschokke (i??!’ 
1848) endeavoured in his Bilder aus der Schweiz (1824- 
26) to do for Switzerland what Scott had done for 
Scotland in his Waveriey Novels. Zschokke was' a native 
of Magdeburg, but a Swiss by adoption. His earliest 
book, Addllino^ der grosse Bandit (1794), was a popular 
example of the pre-Romantic robber-stories which owed, 
their origin to Schiller's Rduber. He might be described 
as the first writer who put forward the Swiss point of view, 
and is thus the forerunner of Gotthelf and Keller. This 
peculiarly Swiss quality is, however, more evident in 
is pedagogic novel, JDas Goldmacherdorf and in 

the devotional poems of his Stunden der Andacht (1809- 
16), than in his historical Swiss stories. 

The Romantic spirit, chilled by the sober realism of 
the new epoch, sought refuge in the poetry of the East; 
It was Goethe, who here, with his Westdsiliche Divan, 
pointed out the w-ay. The master of German oriental 
poetry is Friedrich Riickert (1788-1866), who began with 
his Gehaniischie Sonette (1814) as a patriotic poet of the 
War of Liberation. He soon, however, outgrew this 
mood, and under the influence of the Viennese orientalist, 
J . von Hammer-Purgstall,* became an ardent student of 
oriental poetry. The poems of his Ostliche Rosen (1822) 
were, like Goethe's Divan, inspired by Hafiz, and in the 
following year Ruckert published a large number of trans- 
lations of Eastern literature. Chief of these are the 
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Makamen of Hariri (1826-37), the merry adventures of an 
Arabian rogue, the Sanskrit iVh/ tend Damajanti (18 2 8), 
the Chinese Schi-King (1833), the Persian Rostem tend 
Suhrab (1838), and a collection of the oldest Arabian 
Volkslieder, Die Hamasa (1846). His longest and most 
ambitious reproduction of oriental poetrj' is Die Weisheit 
des Brahmanen (6 volumes, 1836-39), a didactic poem, 
or rather collection of didactic, aphoristic verse. Apart 
from his oriental work, Riickert belongs with his liebes- 
yr 7 V 7 //;K_g- (1834) and Hates- tend Jahreslieder (1832-38) to 
the group of Romantic lyric poets which includes Eichen- 
dorff and Chamisso ; his lyric vein is akin to theirs, but 
he is lacking in their concentration ; his verse came too 
easily and is correspondingly diffuse. As he became more 
immersed in oriental studies, he showed a tendency to 
introduce exaggerated imagery and far-fetched metaphors 
into his German poetty. But Ruckert remains with 
Platen one of the great verse artists in German poetry ; his 
wealth of rhythmic form is inexhaustible. Romanticism 
in its decay is also to be seen in the work of E. K. F. 
Schulze (1789-1817), whose two epics Cdciiie and Die 
bezauberic Rose (both i S 1 8) stand out as isolated produc- 
tions in an age that cared but little for the allegorical epic. 
At times Schulze reminds us of Wieland, but he was too 
much of a Romanticist to have sj’mpathy for the latter’s 
lighter tone ; and his brief life was wholly overshadowed 
by the death of a woman for whom he cherished an almost 


morbid passion. 

A more significant transformation of the Romantic 
spirit is to be seen in the active sympathy of a number 
of the Younger poets for the struggle for liberty then acute 
in Greece and Poland ; for the second time in its history, 
■Ye might say, Romanticism placed itself at the service of 


n great political ideal. Byron, of course, was here a 
leader and example. Among the champions of Greek 
independence in Germany the chief was Wilhelm Miiller 
(*79-1- 1827), n native of Dessau, whose Liedcr dcr 
Gnca::v. (1S21-24) awoke a warm echo in German hearts, 
o the modem reader these .songs seem monotonous ; 
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their reiterated sentimental patriotism rings a little false; 
but no such criticism can be brought against Muller’s 
unpolitical lyric. Here he appears as a poet in many 
ways akin to Chamisso ; in his love poetry especially he 
has the same power of simple, direct utterance, perhaps 
also the same limited horizon. His Mtillerlieder, a cycle 
of love songs, the most popular of all his verses, gives 
voice even more precisely than Chamisso’s love poetry to 
the unsophisticated emotion of the German “Volk.” In 
his IVanderlieder, again, there are points of similarity with 
Eichendorff ; and his sea poetry — most original of all — 
no doubt influenced Heine’s. His first collection of 
purely lyric poetry appeared in 1821 under the title 
Gedichie aus den hinierlassenen Papieren eines reisenden 
Waldhomisten, a second volume appearing in 1824 ; bis 
sea poetry is to he found in the beautiful cycles, Muscheln 
von der Insel Piigen (1825) and Ideder aus dem Meerbusen 
von Salerno (1827). In estimating Muller’s contributions 
to the storehouse of German lyric poetry it must not 
be forgotten that he was cut off at the early age of 
twenty-nine. The Byronic fever and the Byronic enthusi- 
asm for suppressed nationalities are to be traced in most 
German poets of this epoch, in F. von Gaudy (1800-40), 
Chamisso’s friend and the German translator of B6ranger, 
and in Julius Mosen (i8o^-6y), whose many novels and 
Rom^tic dramas, but rarely read now', mark the gradual 
tapering-off of the Romantic literature. Nor must it be 
forgotten that one of the greater German poets of this 
epoch, August von Platen, also w’rote a series of noble 
Polenlieder (i83'o-33). 

August, Graf von Platen-Hallermiinde (1796-1835), a 
native of Ansbach, occupies a solitary position in the 
literature of the age. He, too, was a Romanticist, but 
a Romanticist who realised and felt keenly the degenera- 
tion of the Romantic movement; his poetry might be 
described as an effort, perhaps only vaguely conscious, to 
stay the decay of Romanticism. He began, like Riickert, 
with Ghasekn (1821), imitations of the orientalism of the 
Wesibstliche Divan, and the materials for his last epic, 
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Die Abbasiden (1834), also came from the East. It 
was, moreover, a genuine Romantic impulse that led him 
to dramatise the popular fair3’-tale in Die gldserne Pantoffel 
(1824). On the other hand, no one poured out more con- 
temptuous scorn on the degenerate Romanticists of the day 
than did Platen in his Die verhdngnisvolle Gabel (1826), 
and in Der roj?iantisc}ie Oedipus (1829), in which Immer- 
mann came in for the main share of the blows. In these 
plays Platen reveals himself as a powerful satirist, although 
his satire was limited to literary matters. The regenera- 
tion of Romantic poetry he sought in Italy, which from 
1826 on he made his home. He adapted to German 
needs the metres and rhythms of Romance literature, and 
attained a master)’ of form and purity of classical expres- 
sion which even Goethe in his most classic days did 
not surpass. In a higher degree than Goethe’s antique 
measures, Platen’s poetr)’ lays itself open to the reproach 
of coldness ; no German poet, indeed, so completely 
expunged the personal and subjective element from his 
poetry as Platen did. With all his coldness, however, he 
remains the supreme artist of form among German poets ; 
his Sonetie aus Venedig (1825) are the finest sonnets in 
the German tongue. Although bom into an age of 
decadence, he has left his stamp upon the poetic language 
of the Germans as no other; he vindicated for the last 
time the high ideals of the first Romantic School. 

The last of the Romanticists was Karl Leberecht 
Immermann, who was born at Magdeburg, in 1796 and 
died in 1S40 — the last, not chronologically, but by his 
qualities as a writer ; he stands, it might be said, on the 
borderland between Romanticism and the movement that 
succeeded it. He experimented in every form of Romantic 
poetiy ; he wrote dramas in the style of Amim, of Tieck, 
and of the “ Schicksalsdramatiker.” His Trauerspiel in 
Tiro! (1S2S) is an imposing tragedy, with Andreas Hofer 
^hero; his Alexis (1S32), a trilog}’ based on the history 
o Peter the Great ; while in Merlin (1832) he created, if 
j^ot a drama for the stage, a dramatic poem of singular 
"’-uty, an essentially Romantic variant of the classical 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

YOUNG GERMANY AND THE POLITICAL LYRIC. 

The group of writers known as “ Young Germany ” 
represents the complete antithesis to the Romantic move- 
ment. That ideal, unworldly spirit which, in spite of 
patriotic zeal and national aims, clung to the Romantic 
poets to the last, here gives place to a practical material- 
ism ; the individualism and the lyricism of Romanticism 
are discarded for social philosophies and politics ; and 
these find their natural literary outlet in the newspaper- 
ftuilkton and the social novel. The change had been 
due partly to the broadly collective tendencies in Hegel’s 
philosophy, partly to the less healthy influence of Saint- 
Simon ; partly, too, to the disappointment of the German 
people in their hopes of becoming, as a consequence of 
the national rising against Napoleon, a great free nation. 
The political fiasco of the first half of the century destroyed 
all faith in the wider issues of Romanticism, and the new 
generation felt that nothing was to be achieved by that 
form of nationalism which found its expression in the 
Romantic literature. The new watchword was cosmo- 
politanism, and the ideal of the "Young German” was 
to approximate as much as possible his mode of thinking 
and writing to that of the French. 

That France was the saviour of Europe was first realised 
by the disheartened German patriots at the Revolu- 
tion of 1830, and the literary group of “ Jungdeutsch- 
land ” may be said to have taken its origin from that 
event. Phrases like "Young Germany” were in the air 
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at the time ; and in the dedication of a volume of ad- 
vanced literary criticism, Asiheiischc Feldziige, published 
in 1834, Ludolf Wienbarg (1802-72), a “ privatdocent ” in 
the university of Kiel, wrote : “ Dir, junges Deutschland, 
nicht dem alten, widme ich diese Reden.” In the follow- 
ing year a review was projected, which was to have borne 
this title. Before, however, the first number appeared, 
the German Bundestag issued a decree, dated December 
10, 1835, which ordered the suppression of the literary 
school “known under the name of Young Germany,” and 
mentioned expressly the names of Heinrich Heine, Karl 
Gutzkow, Ludolf Wienbarg, Theodor Mundt, and Hein- 
rich Laube. 

Of these men the first, Heine, was the oldest, and 
exemplifies most clearly the transition from Romanticism 
to “Young Germany,” for Heine learned his art in the 
school of Romanticism, and, in spite of all later political 
enthusiasms and French veneer, he remained at heart a 
Romantic poet to the last. Heinrich, or rather Harry, 
Heine was born at Diisseldorf, of Jewish parentage, on 
December 13, 1797. Originally intended for a com- 
mercial career, he turned, with the support of his uncle, 
a wealthy Hamburg banker, to the study of law, and 
spent several years at the universities of Bonn, Gottingen, 
and Berlin. In Berlin he was taken up by the literary- 
coteries and published his first volume of Gedtchie {1&22), 
as well as two dramas, Almansor and William Faldiff 
(1823). It was not, however, until the Harzreise ap- 
peared in 1826, the description of a “ sentimental” tour 
made in the Harz Mountains in 1824, that general 
attention was attracted to him. This book formed, together 
with two cycles of poems, Die Heimkehr and Die Nordsee, 
the first volume of the Reisebilder. In 1827 appeared his 
Buck der Ueder, which caused an enormous stir and made 
Heine at once the most popular poet of Germany. The 
novelty of the book was due to the fact that it combines 
with an unsurpassed felicity of lyric expression a boldness 
of imagery which was foreign to the Romantic lyric poets 
of the earlier period, and occasionally a biting irony. 
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This irony rvith which Heine regarded himself, his 
scathing gibes at his own emotions were, in themselves, 
a negation of the intense sincerity of the Romantic lyric ; 
the spirit of self-criticism, for such it is when reduced to its 
ultimate elements, was quite in harmony with the anti- 
romantic tendencies of European letters in the epoch 
behveen the Revolutions of 1S30 and 1S48. It perhaps 
also explains why Heine’s claims to greatness should have 
been more readily conceded by other nations than by his 
own. Germany, being closely identified with the spirit of 
Romanticism, was correspondingly less accessible to the 
new materialism, and resented Heine’s irony and apparent 
insincerity as a wanton offence against her great poetic 
traditions. But the Bitch dcr Licder stands out, notwith- 
standing, as, with the possible exception of Des Knaben 
Wutiderhorit, the most widely influential collection of 
IjTic poetiy of the nineteenth century. Heine made the 
German lyric cosmopolitan, just as Byron, a few decades 
earlier, had made English poetiy’ the common posses- 
sion of Europe. 

In the same year as the Buck dcr Liedcr Heine pub- 
lished the second part of his Reisebilder, which contained, 
besides a continuation of Die Nordsce^ Das Bitch Le Grand; 
a third volume (Reise von Mibuhen nach Genua, Die 
Beider von Lucca) appeared in 1830, a fourth {Die Stadf 
Lucca, Englische Rragnten/e) in 1S31. In his Nordsee 
lyrics Heine struck perhaps the freshest note of all, for he 
is the only German poet who has felt to the full the magic 
and the mystery of the sea. In r83i Heine made Paris 
his home, where he supported. himself as correspondent 
for German newspapers, and worked in the interests of 
the Young German party with which the government 
decree had associated him. His warm sympathy for 
France also commended him to the French government, 
which, from 1S36 to 1848, provided him with a pension. 
In the winter of 1834-35 Heine made the acquaintance 
of Eugenie Mirat, a French shop-girl who, years later, 
became his wife; kind and good-natured, Mathilde, as 
he called her, w’as entirely without understanding for her 
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husband’s genius, and dragged him down rather than 
helped him. His prose writings in these years, apart 
from journalistic feuilUtons on French affairs (Frauzosischi 
Zusfdnde, 1833; Der Salon^ 1834-40; Luiezia, 1854), 
were not of a kind to win him friends in Germany; 
roinantische Schule (1836) is disfigured by tasteless per- 
sonalities, Ludwig Borne (1840) is an attack on one 
who in life had been his friend. The biting satire of 
Deutschland, ein Wintermdrchen (1844) was even less 
to German taste. But there is something of the magic 
of the old Romantic spirit in Aita Troll, ein Somtnernacht- 
straum (1847, but written in 1841), which Heine him- 
self called the “ swan-song of the Romantik ” ; nowhere, 
indeed, is Heine’s genius seen to better advantage than 
in this, the most original poem of the whole age. One 
forgets, amid the Romantic surroundings of the stoiy’ of 
the Pyrenean dancing bear which, escaping from its keeper, 
finds refuge in the romantic vale of Roncevaux, that 
the poem is merely an allegorical veil covering a satire 
on the political poetry of the day. 

In 1848 Heine was struck down by a terrible disease 
of the spine, which condemned him to a “mattress-grave” 
for the last eight years of his life, and in these years he 
rose, as a lyric poet, to heights he had never reached 
before. The spirit of the romances and lyrics which 
make up the collection of Xhc Jio 7 na}}zero (1851), is nobler 
and more sincere than the sentimentality and irony of 
the Buck der Lieder. The strange fantastic love for the 
poetess, Camilla Selden, who nursed him in his last years, 
completed the transformation of Heine from a brilliant 
poet of genius to one of the greatest of lyric singers. 
The poetr)’ of his closing years differs from that of the 
Jungc I^iden, as the conventional roses and violets of that 
early poetry differ from the large white passion-flower 
which he pictured as overshadowing his own marble 
sarcophagus. Heine died in Paris on February 17, 
185G. 

Heine’s comrade in arms in his battle for “Young 
German ” Liberalism was Ludwig Borne, or to give him 
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his real name, Lob Baruch. He was considerably older 
than Heine, having been born in the Frankfort ghetto in 
1786, and he died in Paris in 1837. Borne was not 
expressly mentioned in the decree of the Bundestag 
suppressing “Young Germany,” but his influence on the 
movement was greater than Heine’s. Both Heine and 
Borne suflered under the brutal persecution to which their 
race was subjected, both turned their backs on Germany, 
and found in Paris the new Jerusalem, a home of spiritual 
freedom and progress ; and yet neither was able to wipe 
out entirely from his heart a strong sentiment of afiection 
for his hand-and-tongue-tied German compatriots. Their 
peculiar talents were the complement of each other. 
Borne, essentially a practical man, saw political reform 
from its practical side, while Heine indulged in \-isionar}' 
panegyrics of freedom. Borne became the greatest jour- 
nalist of the “ Young German ” epoch, Heine its greatest 
l}Tic poet. Like Heine, .Borne had made his reputation 
in Germany before the Revolution of 1830, an event 
which both vTiters hailed as the beginning of a new era. 
As the editor of various periodicals, the chief of them 
being Die Wage (1818-20), Borne had, more perhaps 
than any other journalist in this age, influenced and 
moulded public opinion ; and had the authorities not 
kept a watchful eye on him, he would doubtless have 
succeeded in kindling in his countrymen that spirit of 
revolt which was to lie dormant until 1S4S. 

In 1830, weary of the fruitless struggle against the 
press-censorship, Borne found his wa^* to Paris, from ’ 
which he wrote the originally prirate Briefc aus Paris. 
They were published in the years 1830 and 1833, and 
as a natural result of their suppression by the government, 
were read with avidity throughout Germany. Borne 
here attempted to show Germany herself in the mirror of 
French events, to teach her the part she ought to play in 
the glorious war which France was waging for the freedom 
of humanity. .Although more a document of the time 
than an abiding contribution to German prose literature, 
these letters mark an epoch in the histoiy of the German 
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newspaper ; they reformed German prose, and taught Ger- 
man journalists a brilliant, witty, and incisive prose style. 
Apart from such work, Borne’s contrihutions to German 
literature are of small account. His literary criticism was 
limited by his political outlook and rarely inspired by 
purely msthetic considerations. The democrat in him, 
for instance, sympathised with the “ biirgerliche ” humour 
and sentiment of Jean Paul; and rose in rebellion against 
Goethe’s aristocratic nature. His own short stories, such 
as Der Narr im wetssen Schwan and D:r Esskunsikr 
(1822), are unimportant and represent merely another 
side of his journalistic activity. 

In the earlier part of their work Borne and Heine were 
virtually predecessors of the “Young German” movement. 
The actual leader of the school in its narrower limits was 
Karl Gutzkow (1811-78). As a man of letters Gutzkow 
was the immediate product of the July Revolution, for it was 
in the year 1830 that his thoughts first turned to a literary 
career. An ironical romance, Maha-Guru, Geschichit 
eittes Gottes, appeared in 1833 and attracted some atten- 
tion, and Waify die Zweijlerin (i8$s) first made his 
reputation. This appears a colourless enough novel to 
us now, but in its day its religious scepticism and out- 
spoken tone caused great oflence, and cost its author 
three months’ imprisonment. IVa/// die Ziveiflerin is the 
“ Young German ” interpretation of the theme that 
Friedrich Schlegel had treated in his Lveinde, and it 
exerted a decisive influence on the fiction of the time. 
Gutzkow’s best work, both as a novelist and a dramatist, 
belongs to a later period. His longer novels, of which 
Blasedow und seine Sdhne (1838-39), Die EUlcr vom 
Geiste (1850-52), and Der Znnl/erer von Eotu (1858-6/) 
are the most important, are unwieldy and formless, and one 
and all “Tendenzromane " or “novels with a pur[)osc.” 
But Die EHUr vom Geisfe is, to a certain extent, the 
starting-point for the modern German social novel : it is an 
attempt not merely to tell a story, but also to reproduce 
an entire epoch, the reactionary epoch that set in after the 
failure of the Revolution of 1848. The actual story, 
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however, recalls too frequently the old “ family novels ” 
of the eighteenth century to be attractive to modern 
readers. ^ a dramatist Gutzkow has enjoyed longer 
favour ; for his best plays are still occasionally to be seen 
in German theatres, ^pfund Schwert (1843) is an effec- 
tive historical comedy of the court of Friedrich Wilhelm I. 
of Prussia, which shows the influence of Scribe and of the 
French intrigue comedy of the time. In 1847 he pro- 
duced two plays, also historical, but in different ways; 
Das Urbild des Tariilffe, a comedy founded on an incident ' 
in Moliere’s life, and Uriel Acosta, a blank-verse tragedy, 
the hero of which is Spinoza’s master and predecessor. 
The popularity of the latter phiy was, however, less due to 
Its poetic qualities than to its bearing on the question of 
the moment ; it is an echo of the conflict that raged 
round D. F. Strauss’s leben Jesii, a kind of Nathan 
der Weise of the nineteenth centur}'. Gutzkow’s last 
important plaj’, Der Kdnigsleutnant (1849), is a drama- 
tisation, with no very conscientious adherence to facts, 
of an episode in Goethe’s Iroyhood described in Dichittttg 
und Wahrheif, and was written for the Goethe centenarj' 
in T849. 

Heinrich Laube (1806-84), ^ native of Silesia, was 
another of the leaders of “Young Germany,” but his liter- 
ary work had even less vitality than Gutzkow’s. He con- 
tributed to the movement volumes of essays and criticism, 
a series of lengthy novels under the collective title Das 
jiinge Europa (1S33-37), in which the ideas of the time 
are enunciated and advocated with the warmth of a special 
pleader; unfortunately the form, or rather formlessness of 
the novels, makes them unreadable to-day except as docu- 
ments of their time. There is even less Htality in the six 
volumes of Rdsenovcllcn. which he published between 
tS34 and 1837 in imitation of Heine. His chief work of 
fiction, Der dcutsche (1S63-66), is a historical novel 
m nine volumes, dealing with the epoch of the Thirty Years’ 
ar, and in a realistic m.anncr that contrasts sharply \rith 
the imaginative standpoint of the Romantic writers. .As a 
dramatist Laube v,as an avowed enthusiast for the French 
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Stage ; lie translated and adapted the best French plays of 
the day, and all his own dramatic work has the stamp of 
clever French workmanship. Like Guukow, he attained 
his chief siiccass with a comedy on a literary subject, Die 
Karlsschiikr (1S47), of which the young Schiller is the 
rather impossible hero. Like Gutzkow, too, he wrote 
historical tragedies in blank verse, of which the most im- 
portant is Graf .Crrc.v (1856). In one respect Laube has 
left a deep mark on his time ; he was the greatest Ger- 
man theatre-director of the century. For twenty-five years, 
from 1S50 onwards, he controlled the fortunes of the 
German stage, first as director of the Hofburgtheater in 
Vienna, then of the Municipal theatres in Leipzig, and 
again in Vienna, of the Stadttheater there. The record 
of his work in this field, which is to be found in three 
volumes. Das Jiur^^fheater (1S6S), Das uorddeutschc 
Thcaier {xZ'] 2), and Das Wiener Siadltheater (1S75), h 
the part of his writings which has retained its value and 
interest longest. 

A characteristic member of the “ Young German ” move-, 
ment was Theodor Mundt (i 808-6 r), whose Madonna^ 
Unfer/ia/fintgen init eiuer Heiligeu created hardly less 
stir in 1835 than did Wally die Ziveiflerin ; for here, 
too, the craving for emancipation from traditional re- 
ligious orthodoxy and the moral conventions of the day 
found vent.' The model for Mundt’s “ Madonna ” was a 
certain Charlotte Stieglitz, who, in 1834, put an end to 
her life in the hopes that a great sorrow would awaken 
the poetic genius of her husband, Heinrich Stieglitz 
(1801-49). But it must be confessed that that poet’s 
Bilder des Orients (1831-33) hardly justify his wife’s 
tragic self-sacrifice. More interesting than Mundt is 
Bettina von Amim (1785-1859), who has already been 
mentioned in an earlier chapter. She formed, one might 
say, a link between the “Young German ” movement and 
the Romantic period. She had sat in devout adoration 
at Goethe’s feet, and poured out her soul in the half- 
fictitious Goethes Briefioechsel mit einein Kinde (1834), a 
book that has not unjustly been called one of the most 
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beautiful of the whole Romantic movement She wrote 
also the life of Karoline von Gunderode {Die Gi'mderode, 
1840), the unhappy friend of Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
who killed herself in 1806. But the meeting of the 
waters of Romanticism and the new spirit is perhaps seen 
best of all in Bettina von Arnim’s last book, which bears 
the fantastic title, Dies Buck gehdrt dem Konig (1849); 
here she lays at the feet of the romantically minded King 
of Prussia a description of the sufferings of the industrial 
classes under the new social conditions, a book of liberal 
political ideas set forth with Romantic fervour. 

Just as the Heidelberg Romanticists brought the 
visionary dreams of the earlier Romantic School to a 
more definite focus, so now the movement associated with 
“ Young Germany ” advanced from theories to practical 
and concrete ends. The “ Young German ” enthusiasm 
for the Revolution of 1830 was followed by the political 
lyric which enjoyed a great vogue in Germany from 1840 
to the Revolurion of 1848. This lyric, like all political 
poetry, had, however, only a very transient interest, and 
It seems even less sincere to us to-day than that which 
was inspired by the War of Liberation a generation earlier. 
In its beginnings the new poetry was not restricted to re- 
volutionary propaganda, but was also inspired by a growing 
distrust of the enemy beyond the Rhine, who under the 
‘ Young German ” rigime had enjoyed a high degree of 
favour. The movement began with a group of Rhine 
songs, Der deutsche Rhein by Nikolaus Becker (1809-45), 
with its famous refrain, “ Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, den 
freien deutschen Rhein ” ; the still more famous Wachi 
am Rhetn by Max Schneckenburg (1819-49), and a Rhein- 
by Robert Prutz (1816-72), which brings out clearly 
the relation of the political movement to the radicalism of 
the “ Young German ” era. All three songs date from the 
year 1840. Of the three poets only Prutz has an}' further 
claim on our attention. He wrote ballads and histori- 
cal tragedies, as well as political poetry, and he narrowly 
^^'^Pcd summar}' punishment for a satirical comedy. Die 
t’ontische Wodwistnbe (1843). In later life Prutz pro- 
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duced a few lyrics that have been remembered, but, 
once he had enlisted his talent in the service of politics, 
it was difficult for him to regain his freedom ; and this 
was true not only of Prutz, but of most of his fellow- 
singers as well. 

The revolutionary lyric broke out in earnest, in the 
following year, 1841. Towards the end of that year 
Ferdinand Freiligrath in a poem, Aus SpanUn, made an 
appeal to his brother poets to stand “ auf einer hdheren 
Warte als auf den Zinnen der Partei.” This called forth 
a passionate retort from a young Swabian, Georg Herwegh, 
that party spirit was the mother of all enthusiasms and all 
victories j why should the poet hold himself aloof from it? 
For the first time the unworldly idealism of the Romantic 
lyric was challenged, and before long the young revolution- 
aries of 1841 had carried with them some of the last out- 
posts of Romanticism, and even Freiligrath himself. 

Herwegh and Freiligrath were the most eminent poets 
of this group. The former of these was bom in Stutt^rt 
in 1817, and passed a somewhat stormy youth, which 
culminated in an insult to an ofiScer, as a consequence of 
which he had to flee to Switzerland. Here he published 
his Gedichte eines Lebendigen in 1841, a second collection 
following in 1844. Herwegh’s verse recalls in its youth- 
ful exuberance the lyric of 1813, but it also falls frequently 
into the bombastic tone that disfigured much of the 
latter. He has, however, written not a few verses which 
justify the belief that he might have produced poetry 
of a higher kind, had he once been able to outgrow his' 
revolutionary fever. On the strength of his Gedichtt tints 
Ubendtgen Herwegh became a celebrity ; he returned to 
C^rmany, and was granted an interview by the Prussian 
king in which_ the latter expressed the hope that, if they 
must be enemies, they would at least be honourable ones. 
But this It was not in Herwegh’s nature to be; he took 
advantage of the occjasion to make political propaganda, 
and when the authorities intervened, he wrote a letter to 
the king in a tone which led to his immediate expulsion. 
The r61e of e.xiled political martyr was not, however, dis- i 
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duced a few lyrics that have been remembered, but, 
once he had enlisted his talent in the service of politics, 
it was difBcult for him to regain his freedom ; and this 
was true not only of Prutz, but of most of his fellow- 
singers as well. 

The revolutionary lyric broke out in earnest in the 
following year, 1841. Towards the end of that year 
Ferdinand Freiligrath in a poem, Aus Spariien, made an 
appeal to his brother poets to stand “ auf einer hbheren 
Warte als auf den Zinnen der Partei.” This called forth 
a passionate retort from a young Swabian, Georg Herwegh, 
that party spirit was the mother of all enthusiasms and all 
victories ; why should the poet hold himself aloof from it? 
For the first time the unworldly idealism of the Romantic 
lyric was challenged, and before long the young revolution- 
aries of 1841 had carried with them some of the last out- 
posts of Romanticism, and even Freiligrath himself. 

Herwegh and Freiligrath were the most eminent poets 
of this group. The former of these was born in Stuttgart 
in 1817, and passed a somewhat stormy youth, which 
culminated in an insult to an officer, as a consequence of 
which he had to flee to Switzerland. Here he published 
his Gedichte eines Lebendigen in 1841, a second collection 
following in 1844. Herwegh’s verse recalls in its youth- 
ful exuberance the lyric of 1813, but it also falls frequently 
into the bombastic tone that disfigured much of the 
latter. He has, however, written not a few verses which 
justify the belief that he might have produced poetry 
of a higher kind, had he once been able to outgrow his 
revolutionary fever. On the strength of his Gedichte eines 
Lebendigen Henvegh became a celebrity • he returned to 
Germany, and was granted an interview by the Prussian 
king in which the latter expressed the hope that, if they 
must be enemies, they would at least be honourable ones. 
But this it was not in Herwegh’s nature to be j he took 
advantage of the occasion to make political propaganda, 
and when the authorities intervened, he wrote a letter to 
the king in a tone which led to his immediate expulsion. 
The rfile of exiled political martyr was not, however, dis- 
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tasteful to Herwegh, and when the Revolution of 1848 
broke out, he placed himself at the head of a band of 
French and German revolutionaries who invaded Baden 
with the intention of converting that state into a republic. 
This was the end of Herwegh’s career as a politician 
and also as a poet. His death did not take place 
until 1874. 

Ferdinand Freiligrath was a much more staid and pro- 
ductive writer than Heirwegh. • He was born at Detmold 
in 1810’ and died at Cannstadt in 1876. His early 
poetry was permeated by Romanticism, less, however, by 
the old German Romanticism than by that blend of 
Byron and Victor Hugo which was to the taste of the 
yoiuiger generation ; the brilliant exotic colouring of the 
■ East had a special attraction for his imagination in these 
early days. But soon after Herwegh sounded his call 
to arms, Freiligrath abandoned Romanticism as mere 
trifling, and became a political poet. In Ein Glati- 
bembekenntnh (1844) he declared himself openly a friend 
of revolution and reform, with the consequences that, 
to escape prosecution, he was obliged to flee, first lo 
Belgium and then to Switzerland, ultimately to make a 
more or less permanent home for himself in London. In 
1846 appeared another volume of revolutionary poetry 
under the provocative title (^a ira; and in 1848 Die Toten 
laid die Lebendigen brought upon his head a trial for Ihse- 
inajesid, which, however, ended in his acquittal. Lastly, 
in 1849 and 1850, he published his Neuere poUtische und 
sozialc Gedichte, which mark, on the whole, the high-water 
mark of the revolutionary lyric. In spite of these ten 
years of immersion in political strife, Freiligrath remained 
at heart a staunch friend of Romanticism, and, like other 
poets of that time, he returned to his old love in the more 
peaceful days that followed. Powerful as the best of his 
political poetry is, one cannot help feeling nowadays 
that he is a greater poet when he follows in the footsteps 
of the classic and romantic masters, or when he translates 
Byron, Burns, or Hugo; at least this is the poetry by 
which he now lives. 
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7 ’he other poets of this group, as far at least as they 
wrote political poetry, arc now forgotten. Franz Dingel- 
stedt (1814-81), for example, was the author of provocative 
Ltcdcr etves kosinopoHtischen Nachhviichicrs (1842), but he 
was only too glad to forget this youthful indiscretion 
when, in later years, he became an able and successful 
director of the Court Theatre in Stuttgart, then in Munich 
and in Weimar, w’here he was responsible for a memorable 
cycle of Shakespeare’s histories produced on the occasion 
of the Shakespeare Tercentenary in 1864; ultimately he 
became director of the Vienna Hofburgtheater. In this 
practical activity lay his strength, not in his lyric, his 
dramas, or his novels. A. H. Hoffmann von Fallersleben 
(1798-1874) was also only a political poet by the way. 
A distin^ished German philologist, he was obliged to 
resign his professorship at Breslau as a consequence of 
the publication in 1840 and 1841 of two volumes of Un- 
politische Lteder. From 1843 he lived a wandering, 
unsettled life, which brought him into touch with all 
classes of the German people. His lyrics, without break- 
ing fresh ground as, for instance, Freiligrath’s so often do, 
approximate more closely to the Volkslied ; at the same 
• tirrie his purely political verses are rarely so arid of genuine 
lyric feeling as most of the political lyric of the time. 
Hoffmann’s poetry may not soar very high, but it is always 
poetry and, songs like Dmisc/t/atid, Deutschland fiber alles 
have still a warm place in the nation’s heart. 

Austria had, as we have seen, been more mercilessly 
ground under the heel of bureaucratic tyranny in the 
earlier half of the nineteenth century than North Germany ; 
It is consequently not surprising that here, too, the 
political Ijrnic of the forties should have found an echo. 
But by this time the character of Austrian political poetry 
had become resigned, and the Austrian poets who did 
contribute to the political lyric, such as Karl, Beck (1817- 
79), Moritz Hartmann (1821-72), and A. Meissner (1822- 
85), leave the impression that the revolutionary ideas no 
longer stood in the foreground of their interests. If these 
men are remembered at all to-day, it is for other than 
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Schopenhauer’s chief ■work, Die Jf~clf a/s Wi/Ie und 
Vors/ellttng, appeared as early as 1819, but only became 
a force of magnitude in German intellectual life after 
the middle of the century. His philosophy, negative 
ss it was, afforded the basis' for a renval of poetiy, on 
something akin to the earlier Romantic basis, in the sixties 
and seventies. Schopenhauer has another and more 
special claim to a p.ace in the historj’ of literature by 
virtue of his style, which is to be seen at its best in the 
essays of the collection, Parerga und Paralifomena (1851)5 
he is one of the most eminent German prose writers of 
the first half of the nineteenth century. The supremacy 
of literature in these decades was threatened from another 
side, namely, by the rise of an absorbing interest in 
science, which, thanks to new discoveries, new theories of 


matter and force, and, above all, of biological evolution, 
^as making an appeal to the popular imagination, as it 
had never made before. It is consequently hardly sur- 
pnsing that, amidst so many conflicting interests, poetr)' 
should have been relegated to a subordinate place 5 it 
also ^plains why the literature which attracted chief 
attention in these years, was a “ Tendenzliteratur,” a 
literature with a purpose. 

As in the classical period the drama, in the Romantic 
the Ij-ric, so now, when classicism and Romanticism had 
alike receded into the past, it was the novel which 
held the first place in popular favour. The stamp of 
this age is to be sought in its fiction. The mideenturj’ 
I'ovel may be said to have arisen directly out of the 
social and political tendencies of the time ; but it was 
also deeply influenced by contemporary masters in French 
and English literature, such as Balzac and Dickens. 
Rarely, as in the case of Keller’s Der griinc Heinrich or 
Storm’s “ Novellen,” do we find books which are predom- 
inantly inspired by the traditions of Romanticism \ even 
the historical novel preferred, to its disadrantage, to 
follow the methods laid down by an exacting science 
of history rather than to go back to the more spacious 
imaginative art of Scott and his earlier German imitators. 
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The interest in the “ Volk,” which the later Romanticists 
had cultivated and of which the “Young German” realists 
had at least not disapproved, now brought in a rich harvest, 
immermann’s Oherhofv!z% the starting-point ; and the first 
important representative of the peasant-novel was Albert 
Bitzius, better known by his literary pseudonym of 
“Jeremias Gotthelf” (1797 1854). This Swiss pastors 
stories, of which the best are Wie Uli dir Kncchi 
gliicklkh ward (1841), Uli dtr Pdchter (1846), and 
Elsi, dti selfsame Magd (1850), are not free from a 
moralising purpose, which recalls the social novels of the 
eighteenth century ; but so whole-hearted and sincere is his 
realism that, if we have to seek an old-world analogy for 
his art, we look rather to the bucolic, Homeric simplicity 
of Voss. Less true to nature are the famous SchwarzwSl- 
der Dorfgeschichien (1843-57) b}’ Berthold Auerbach 
(1812-82)5 for Auerbach was less able to sustain the 
tone of naivifl, less able to keep himself free from the 
literary and social tendencies of his time 5 the Schwarzwiii- 
der Dorfgeschichien were the products of a very definite 
epoch, the ideas of which were soon to pass away. 
None the less, these stories were, in their time, a welcome 
relief from the novels with a purpose of the “Young 
German ” school, and they were the forerunners of a liter- 
ature of the peasant that has steadily increased doivn to 
our own time. Auerbach’s longer novels, such as Auf der 
Jddhe (1865), Das Landhaus am Rhein (1869), and Wald- 
fried (1874) were less successful ; for here his philosophic 
and sociological ideas, which show how closely he was 
bound up with the " Young German ” period, had freer 
play ; moreover, he was deficient in constructive talent 
The note of artistic sincerity which is lacking in Auer- 
bach and his imitators is to be found in the idylls and 
stories (Sfudien, 1844-50) of Adalbert Stifter (1805-68), 
the prose poet of the Bohemian Forest, and in the works 
of the North German novelist, Fritz Reuter (1810-74), 
who, of all the writers of this time, is most akin in his 
art and methods to Dickens. But Reuter is more of 
a realist than Dickens, and the scope of his art more 
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limited. He restricts himself in his best work to his own 
province of Mecklenburg, and writes in Mecklenburg 
“Plattdeutsch,” but he gives us a picture of the life of that 
province in its totality. Like Dickens, he occasionally 
> 40^5 to the temptations of sentimental writing, but he 
never caricatures. In his three greatest novels, Ut de 
-Frarizosetiiid (1S60), Ut vtt'jtc Fcsiuugstid (1863), and 
Ut mine Stromtid (1S62-64), he has drawn largely on the 
experiences of his own unhappy life, which, on a mere 
suspicion of political disaffection, the Prussian government 
ruined by seven years’ imprisonment in a fortress. Onl}' 
in the Stromtid, the story of his later life as “ Strom ” or 
agriculturist in Mecklenburg, do we find a more restful 
outlook upon life. With these books Reuter achieved 
what the satirists of the seventeenth century attempted 
without success; he made “Plattdeutsch” a literary 
language ; and it is largely due to him that this alone 
of the German dialects has effectively resisted the levelling 
influence of literary High German, ^^’hat Reuter did for 
“Plattdeutsch” prose, Klaus Groth (1819-99), the author 
of Qttickborn (1852), a collection of simple lyrics written 
in the Ditmarsch dialect, did for the language as a vehicle 
of lyric expression. 

The novel of ideas at the middle of the nineteenth 
century was pre-eminently the social novel ; the tentative 
and experimental beginnings of Laube and Gutzkow are 
here developed. The master of this form of fiction 
was Gustav Freytag (1816-95), a native of Upper Silesia. 
He made his reputation first, however, as a dramatist 
After attaining a certain ephemeral success with plays 
such as Die Valentine (1847) and Graf JValdemar (1848), 
he produced in Die Journalisten (1852) what may be re- 
garded as the best comedy of modem life of its time, a 
play which has still a place on the repertory of most 
German theatres. But excellent as Die Journalisten is — 
and its strength lies rather in its brilliant and witty 
dialogue than in any merit or novelty of form or theme — 
It rather brings to a greater perfection the comedy of the 
preUous generation than inaugurates a new stage in the 

R 
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development of the German drama. In Die Journalisten, 
in other words, Freytag nationalised the French comedy 
of the era of Scriba In 1855 appeared his Soli imd 
Haben, the best novel of its epoch. This is a story on 
the model of the English novel, dealing with modem 
German commercial life. In seeking the German people, 
“where it is to be found most efficient, at its work, 
Freytag put the literary stamp on the new democratic 
ideals which had come into power with the Revolution 
of 1848. His broad outlook on the rising German de- 
mocracy, his constant assertion of the worth and dignity 
of commercialism beside the prestige of nohle birth, and 
the kindly optimism with which he brings the hero of this 
story of industry and application to the headship of a great 
Hamburg commercial house, make FreytagfE Soil und 
Haben one of the representative books of its time. His 
next novel, Die verlorene Handschrifi (1864), was an at- 
tempt to do for the German professor what he had already 
done for the German merchant. But the kind of con- 
flict which Freytag introduced here — on the quest of a 
lost manuscript of Tacitus the professor neglects his 
young wife and exposes her to the rviles of a princely 
lover — lay somewhat outside Freytag’s sphere, and de- 
manded a finer poetic insight than he had at his com- 
mand. The consequence is that the novel degenerates 
often into triviality, and the possibilities of the theme 
are not fully taken advantage of. 

In later life Freytag devoted himself to historical studies. 
Under masters like Leopold von Ranke (1795-1S86) and 
his disciples, G. Waltz (1813-86), W. Giesebrecht (1814- 
89), and Heinrich von Sybel (1817-95) — to whose work- 
must be added the magnificent basis for the study of the 
national past provided by the Monumenia Germania 
hisiorica, which Stein had founded in 1819 — history was 
becoming an element of growing importance in German 
culture. But the historians did not limit themselves to 
German history; as early as 1854-56 Theodor Mommsen 
(1817-1904) had given the world that Ddmische Geschichie 
which laid an indispensable basis for the study of ancient 
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Rome; and in i860 Jakob Burckhardt (1818-97) in- 
vestigated the spiritual forces of the Renaissance in his 
fundamental Die Kidtur der Renaissance in Italien. 
Between 1859 and 1862 Freytag published his Bilder aus 
der deutschen Vergangen/ieii, a series of vivid pictures of 
the great epochs of German historj' ; and on the basis of 
these studies he planned a great prose epic. Die Ahnen, 
m the form of a succession of historical romances illus- 
trating German national life from the fourth to the middle 
of the nineteenth century. The series opened well in 1872 
with Ingo and Ingraban, which were followed by Das JVest 
der Zaunkonige (eleventh century, 1874), Die Briider vom 
denischen Haus (thirteenth century, 1875), -bfarais Kdnig 
(si.\teenth centur)', 1876), and gradually tapered away in 
Die Geschwister, two stories of the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries (1S7S), and Aus einer kleinen Siadt 
(1880), which culminates with the Revolution of 1848. 
Freytag did not complete his task with the same freshness 
and zeal with which he had begun it ; and indeed none of 
the novels touches the heights of Soli und Habeu or Die 
ii^florene Jlandscbriff. A^Tiat was more unfortunate for the 
German historical novel is that in these books he opened 
the door to an inartistic didacticism, a desire to be his- 
torically instructive, which has proved fatal to this form 
of fiction in modem Germany. 

The development of the historical novel on antiquarian 
lines is to be seen especially in the work of Georg Ebers 
and Felix Dahn. Ebers (1857 -98) was professor of 
Egj'ptolog)- in Leipzig, and made his reputation by a 
bold and novel attempt to embody the results of his 
science in a romance of ancient Egj’pt, Bine iigypfischc 
Bo nigs f odder (1S64). This book was followed by a long 
series of historical novels on similar lines, ranging in their 
subjects from biblical times and antiquity to the Reforma- 
tion. Ebers’s strength lay in his faculty of reproducing 
and synthesising the conditions of a remote historical 
past : but apart from this, his books are common- 
place, sentimental stories, of no distinctive literar)- worth. 
The same criticism applies generally to the historical 
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ction of , Felix Dahn (born 1834), whose scholarly 
investigations into the early history of the Germanic 
peoples {Die Konige der Gertnanett, 1861-72) are of real 
importance. Even Dahn’s most popular novel, Ein 
Kampf um Rom (1876), a story of the Gothic invasion 
of the Roman ^ empire, becomes, when stripped of its 
istorical deckings, merely a not very' original novel of 
sensational happenings. The German movement is anal- 
ogous to that represented in England by the historical 
novels of Bulwer Lytton, whose rehabilitations of past 
ages show, it may be, less knowledge and conscientious 
study, but more literary power. 

But all these writers pale before Gottfried Keller 
c greatest German novelist of the middle 

o t e nineteenth century. Keller was bom at Zurich 

on ju y 18, 1819, ^nd grew up in the conviction that 
nis nahrrpl • -r-r ... 


, , •' ^ -7 cw up jn cne convjcriun lua 

his natural bent lay in painting. He spent two year; 
in Munich studying painting, then gave it up for 
literature. Between 1850 and 1855 he was in Berlin, 
w ere he wrote his first romance, Der gritne Heinrich 
G 54-55)- R>er griine Heinrich is the last of the great 
Romantic novels that trace their lineage back in the 
direct hne to Wilhelm Meister. Like its model, it is 
e istory of a young man's apprenticeship to life, the 
recor of a would-be artist’s struggles, temptations, and 
reams up to the point where he grows courageous 
enoug to fece the truth that he has chosen the wrong 
vocation. The book has little form and little story to 
e , ut no novel of the nineteenth century is richer 
m poetic beauties than this uneventful story into which 
, omantic subjectivity, has woven much both 
° ® Dichtung ’ and the “ Wahrheit ” of his own life. 

Kellers powers are, however, seen to even better ad- 
vantage m the “Novelle" or short story-. In 1856 and 
in 1874 appeared two volumes entitled Die Dute von 
&ldwyla; m 1872, Sieben Legenden ; in 1878, Ziiricher 
Aovelleti, and 1882, Das Sinngedicht. The stories which 
make up these collections are of unequal value, but the 
best of them, such as Romeo und Julia auf dew Dorfe, 
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Das JFdhnlein der sieben Aufrechien, Der Landvogt von 
Greifeusee, are unsurpassed in the literature of the century. 
As in his long novel, a certain formlessness, combined 
with a blunt, unsentimental style, has stood in the way of 
the widest popularity ; but his vision is extraordinarily 
true, and his imagination reveals powers of Romantic 
insight in which he was not approached by any other 
German writer of his time. In 1861 Keller was ap- 
pointed “ erster Staatsschreiber ” of the canton of Zurich, 
^ position which he occupied for fifteen years ; he retired 
in 1876 and died in 1890. He has left one other long 
novel, Martin Salander, published in 1886, which shows, 
however, some falling-off in his powers. As a lyric poet 
{Gedichie, 1846; Neuere Gedichte, 1851), his originality 
IS no less marked than in his prose works, and he 
deservedly takes a high place in an age which, as far 
as lyric poetry was concerned, was content to move in 
traditional grooves. 

Theodor Storm (1817-88), the North German master 
of the mid-century “ Novelle," forms another link between 
the old Romanticism and the modem spirit But Storm 
stood more under the shadow of the Romantic traditions 
than his Swiss contemporary. His Gedichte (1853) are, 
for the most part, influenced by Eichendorff ; and all his 
wntings, whether prose or verse, are filled with a Romantic 
love for the moors and coasts of his Schleswig-Holstein 
home. His “Novellen” fall into two groups; the older 
ones, such as Ivuncnsee (1852), Tin Sonieiischein (1854), 
Em gniues Blatt {1855), are pessimistic in tone, and 
delight in retrospect and resignation ; while a second 
flioup includes the more realistic, psychological, and even 
dramatic stories, which he cultivated from 1877 on. The 
best examples of this second group are Psyche (1S77), 
Aquis Submerstts (1S77), Rcnate (1S7S) — the two latter 
belonging to a series of realistically archaic “ Chronik- 
novellen.” Storm’s last two stories, John Picsi’’ (18S6) 
and Per Schirmneirciter (iSSS), bear m'tness to his desire 
to keep .abreast of the modern movement in fiction 
towards psychological realism. 
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attacks on modem literary movements with which Heyse 
IS not in sympathy. As a dramatist, Heyse has failed to 
win a permanent place for himself in the repertory of the 
German theatre, but some of his plays, especially Hans 
Hinge (1866) and Colberg (1868), are classic in their 
well-balanced form and polished style. 

Gutzkow’s most immediate successor was Friedrich 
Spielhagen (1829-1911), a much more militant repre- 
sentative of the social novel than Freytag. His Prob- 
lematische Naiuren (i860) deals, like Gutzkow’s Riiier 
vom Geiste, with the period of the Revolution of 1848, 
but in a more modem way ; it is to that epoch what Kinder 
der Welt is to the later sixties. Spielhagen here holds 
the mirror up to the generation that had come through 
the fever and the fret of 1848, and voices its hopes 
and aspirations and despairs. The phrase “problematic 
natures” was originally Goethe’s, and is applied to those 
vacillating, indecisive people who are unequal to any situa- 
tion in which they happened to be placed, and unable to 
obtain either satisfaction or happiness from life. Spiel- 
bagen’s hero, Oswald Stein, who dies fighting in the Rev- 
olution of 1848, is such a nature, a dreamer of dreams, 
for whom the enigma of life remains to the end unsolved. 
Pnoblemafische Haturen was followed by In Reih' und 
Glied (1866) and Hammer und Aviboss (1869), excel- 
lent novels, in which the socialistic and economic 
ideas of the time form the background. Spielhagen was 
un exceedingly voluminous writer, but his development 
^ a literal}' artist did not keep pace with his ideas, 
which remained to the last in s}'mpathy with all that 
^as liberal and advanced in German thought. Of his 
later books, hardly more than one, namely, Slurniflut 
(1S76), which deals with the financial crises in Berlin 
after the Franco -German War, can stand comparison 
with his earlier masterpieces. 

These are the leading novelists of this period. Of 
the many minor writers of fiction mention may be made 
<^1 two German-.American writers, Charles Scalsfield, whose 
teal name was K. .A. Postl (1793-1S64), and Friedrich 
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crude brutality of this tragedy, the figure of Judith stands out 
as a type of dramatic heroine that was new to the dramatic 
literature of Europe. In Genoveva (1843), Hebbel’s 
second play, he went back to a theme of which the 
Romantic poets were fond, but he treated it in a quite 
Unromantic and modem way ; in his hands it becomes 
a psychological study of an uncontrollable passion against 
a picturesque medireval background. Maria Magdalene 
(1844) is a “ biirgerliche Tragbdie,” an excellently con- 
structed play of the type that had come down from 
^ssing and Schiller ; but with his love for the bizarre 
in human relations, and his tendency to accentuate the 
psychological problem, Hebbel has invested his simple 
townsfolk with thoughts and emotions which often seem 
too complex for their station in life. 

The series of Hebbel’s greater dramas began with 
Merodes uttd Mariamne in 1850. The Jewish story, which 
in its original form presents a complicated enough psycho- 
ogical problem, is treated with boldness and originality. 
In Hebbel’s eyes Herodes loves Mariamne with a 
superhuman passion that stretches out its arms even 
eyond the grave ; the play becomes a tragedy of marriage, 
in which love alone is unable to make up for that infringe- 
ment of the rights of the woman’s individuality of which 
in his treatment of Mariamne. Here 
Hebbel^ is clearly the predecessor of the drama of the 
mer nineteenth century, and particularly of that of 
^ bsen. The same or a .similar ethic theme is presented 
m historic guise in the tragedy oi Agnes Bernauer (1852), 
in which the rights of the individual are brought into 
conflict with the claims of the state; cold political 
r^oning demands the sacrifice of Agnes, a sacrifice 
which, like that of Schiller’s Maria Stuart, is doleful rather 
than tragic. In Gyges und sein Ring (1856), the fable of 
which comes from Herodotus, Hebbel found a subject 
pecuh'arly adapted to his strange talent. In the centre of 
the action again stands a woman, who resents the slight 
on her personality inflicted on her by her own husband, 
and wipes out the disgrace by murder and suicide. Of 
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all Hebbel’s tragedies this seems the one in which the 
conflict has most vraisemblance and is least at variance 
with normal human experience; it is also, as poetry, the 
most uniformly sustained. 

Hebbel’s last and most ambitious work. Die Nibelungen 
(1862), is a trilogy on which he spent seven years. The 
immediate stimulus was a mediocre tragedy by Raupach, 
Der Nibelungenhort, in which his wife had made an 
unforgettable impression upon him as Kriemhild; but 
to interpret in terms of his own delicate psychological art 
the rough medimval simplicity of the German national epic 
had, no doubt, a fascination for Hebbel’s genius. He 
regarded the Nibelnngeiilied as a picture in outline, in 
which he had to fill in the psychological details. He 
put, moreover, his powers to a peculiarly severe test by 
accepting the epic virtually as he found it ; he altered 
little or nothing, unless in so far as it was necessary for 
dramatic purposes to concentrate the action ; such 
additions as he made — for instance, the ethic conflict 
between the new Christianity and the old heathendom, 
which forms the background — were* only by way of inter- 
pretation. He retained as far as he could the simplicity 
of the characters, and in Hagen and in the ELriemhild of 
the closing drama, Kriemhilds Rache, he has created con- 
vincing dramatic figures of tragic dignity and grandeur ; 
but, on the whole, the limitations which the poet set 
himself were detrimental to the fuU development of his 
peculiar talent. The trilogy is neither genuinely mediaeval 
nor genuinely modern. At his death Hebbel left, like 
Schiller, a tragedy on the subject of De 7 netrius (1864); 
he is also the author of several comedies, Der Diamant 
(1847), Rubin (1S51), Michel Angelo (1855), but 
these are of subordinate interest. Among his non- 
dramatic writings his Gedichte (1842, 1848, 1857) are 
remarkable for their strength and originality, although 
lacking in the suaver qualities of the German lyric; his 
epic idyll. Mutter ujid Kind (1859), is a contribution 
to the form of literature on which Goethe had set his 
stamp in Herinanti und Dorothea ; and his Tagebiicher^ 
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which occupy four volumes of his works, afford a glimpse 
into the workshop of a poet to which it would be difficult 
to Md a parallel in any other modern literature. 

Hebbel’s contemporary, Otto Ludwig (1813-65), was a 
very different type of man. By birth a Thuringian, he 
was one of those “problematic natures” in which the 
penod was so rich ; he lived isolated from the world 
and suffered keenly under its rebuffs. His tv'o most 
dramas, Der Erbfdrsier (1850) and Die 
to a certain extent, supplementary 
® no less modern, but in quite a 

differen^t way. Ludwig is a realist, in so far as his 

strength lay in the observance of detail and the faithful 
repro uction of 7tttnett ; and although he avoids the 
complicated psychological realism of Hebbel’s character- 
rawing, character is to him no less the mainspring of 
^matic action. But Ludwig’s dramatic work suffered 
rom IS preoccupation with theorj’ and a self-conscious- 
n^s which led him to model and remodel his work until 
It lost all Its original spontaneity. He was, as is to be seen 

an uncompromising admirer 
of Shakespeare, and this blinded him to the merits of 
ot ler dramatists and other forms of the drama. His 
comedies are ineffective, and Der Erbfdrsier, in spile 
o Its somewhat sensational and melodramatic plot, has 
remained the only one of his plays which is still occa- 
siona y to be seen on the stage. As a novelist, how- 
ever, Ludwig is still a verj- real force in German litera- 
ture. Here his finely chiselled style, the delicacy of his 
descnptions of nature, and his delight in the infinitely 
far fuller scope than in the drama. His 
Zwisdten Hinmcl utid Erde (1856) is one of the finest 
Leman stories of the middle of the century; and its 
perfect sincerity makes it as fresh and vital to-d.ay a.s 
wlien It was written. Hardly less interesting are the 
two stones of Thuringian vill.nge life, Die JJeitereiei and 
yliis dem Eexeu w die Trau/e (1S57). 

Of the three dramatists born in the year 1813, Richard 
^lagner (1S13-S3) undoubtedly left the deepest mark on 
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his time ; but Wagner had the advantage of being not 
only a bom dramatist, but also a musician of the first 
rank. Born in Leipzig, he went through a musical 
apprenticeship in provincial German theatres; in 1839 
he visited Paris in the quest of a success he could 
not find at home. The disappointments and privations 
of these Paris years are reflected in the stories of Etn 
deuischer Musiker in Paris (1840-41). Meanwhile his 
one “grand” opera, Rienzi (1842), had met with some 
favour in Germany, and in Paris he wrote Per fliegende 
Hollander (1843), on a weird ballad-like theme, which 
broke with the operatic traditions of the time. This was 
followed by the two music-dramas, Tannhdiiser und der 
Sdngerkrieg auf Wartburg (1845) and Lohengrin (1850). 
These are typically Romantic works. Romantic both in 
form and ideas ; and they remained throughout the whole 
nineteenth century Wagner’s most popular operas. In 
1849 he was involved in the revolutionary movement 
in Dresden and obliged to flee to Smtzerland. Here 
he \vTote the three treatises which contain the theoretical 
principles of his art, Hie Kunst vnd die Revolution 
(1849), E)as Kunstivcrk der Zukiinft (1850), and Oper 
nnd Drama (1851). In these books Wagner brought 
to clear expression ideas that had busied German writers 
on the theory of the drama since the eighteenth centurj' ; 
he maintained that the highest model for the national 
drama of the Germans was the drama of ancient Greece ; 
that is to say, music, acting, and painting, should lend 
their combined aid to interpret a dramatic theme of national 
significance. Above all, he insisted that music should again 
become what it had been in earlier times, a means to 
the dramatic and poetic end, and not, as the Italians 
of the early nineteenth century had made it, an end 
in itself. 

The trilog}', or rather tetralog}’, Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungeii^ written in 1853, is an illustration of what 
Wagner regarded as a German national drama. The 
poem -was not published until ten years later, and its 
musical composition occupied, him, with interruptions. 
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from 1853 to 1870. The two first diSLims, Das Rhein- 
gold and Die Walkiire, were performed at Munich in 
1869 and 1870; the other two, Siegfried and Goiter- 
ddmmerteng, not until 1876, when the whole work was 
produced in the “ Festspielhaus ” at Bayreuth. This 
performance of Der Ring des JViieiungen, which Wagner 
carried through in spite of almost insuperable difficulties, 
might be described as the first national achievement of 
German art, after the establishment of the new empire. 
Der Ring des Nibelungen is written in a kind of allitera- 
tive verse, this being in Wagner's opinion better adapted 
for singing than rhymed verse; and it is based to a 
larger extent on the Scandinavian sagas than on the 
German Nibelungenlied. Wagner fused the sto'ry of the 
Volsungasaga with the German traditions of Siegfried and 
the Burgundians, and retained the mythological back- 
grovind of the northern saga. By this means he was able to 
utilise picturesque events that appealed to his imagination, 
such as the rainbow-bridge to Valhalla, Briinnhilde’s fire- 
girt mountain, and Siegfried’s fight with the dragon, and 
to embody in the whole an ethic idea which assumes 
grandiose proportions in the final catastrophe of the 
“twilight of the gods.” Der Ring des Nibelungen gives 
voice to the pessimism of the nineteenth century as 
•hardly another work of its time ; poets like Lenau and 
Leopardi have given finer, more intimately personal ex- 
pression to their despair, but Wagner rises superior to 
purely personal issues j his pessimism is closely akin to 
Schopenhauer’s, with whose work he was not, however, 
familiar until after his poem was written. 

More closely identified with Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
is the pessimism of the music-drama Tristan und Isolde 
(1865), where, with a masterly command of dramatic 
effect, Wagher succeeded in forging out of the loose and 
endless narrative of Gottfried’s poem a love-tragedy of 
Greek dignity and strength. In 1868 followed Die 
Meisiersinger von Niimberg, in which he endeavoured to 
realise that ideal of the Romantic theorists, a national 
German comedy which should embody the life and 
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aspirations of the German “Volk.” For Die Meister- 
stitger, Wagner not only made extensive studies in the 
literature of the sixteenth centur)', but he also borrowed 
situations and motives from Hoffmann’s Meisier Martin 
der Kiifner und seine Gesellen, and a drama Hans Sacks, 
by an Austrian dramatist, J. L. Deinhardstein. From 
the purely literarj’ point of view, it is his most notable 
creation ; no other German dramatist of the century has 
handled so complicated a theme with such technical 
mastery and such apparent spontaneity as he has done 
here. His last drama, Parsifal, a dramatisation of 
Wolfram’s epic, as Tristan und Isolde had been of 
Gottfried’s, was produced in 1882. The serene beauty 
3nd reh'gious earnestness of this poem presents still 
another phase of Wagner’s genius. Parsifal is steeped, 
like its predecessor, in pessimism, but it is a transfigured 
pessimism ; for Wagner had gone the way of all pessi- 
mists, and turned to the fatalism of the East But by 
1882 the spell of Schopenhauer on the German mind 
had ceased to be all-powerful, and the younger gener- 
ation was beginning to face life with more energy and 
hopefulness j Parsifal was felt rather to represent the 
close of its era than the beginning of a new one. 

The other dramatic literature of this period is of com- 
paratively small account ; in the fifties and sixties the 
theatre was almost exclusively dominated by “ Young 
German ” ideas, and the playwrights who wrote for it, 
such as Robert Griepenkerl (1S10-6S), R. von Gottschall 
(1S23-1910), O. von Redwitz (1S23-91), and A. E. 
Brachvogel (1824-78), were, for the most part, belated 
“ Young Germans.” The most popular playwrights, the 
successors of Iffiand and Kotzebue, were Roderich 
Benedix (1811-73) and Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer (1S00-6S). 
In the following decade the German theatre suffered 
under the importation of French plays, and such serious 
'D-iting as there was, tended to fall back into imitations 
of Schiller’s drama. It was not until the beginning of 
die eighties that there was much hope for a removal 
of the stagnation into which theatre and drama had 
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fallen in Germany; meanwhile the initiative of Hebbel 
was forgotten. 

In the epoch before the Franco-German War the only 
group of writers to whom the word “ School ” could be 
applied was that which the Bavarian king, Maximilian 
II., gathered round him in Munich from about 1850 
onwards. The chief of these writers, in the earlier 
period at least, was Emanuel Geibel (1815-84), who has 
already been mentioned as .a contributor to the poli- 
tical lyric of the earlier generation. His share in that 
movement was restricted to a collection of poems entitled 
Zeitstimmen (1841), the tone of which, moreover, is 
conciliatory and anti-revolutionary. Geibel’s Juntnsltedcr 
(1847) contain, however, some of the most inspired purely 
lyric poetry of the revolutionary epoch. In 1851 he 
accepted the royal invitation to Munich and spent seven 
years there, the most productive years of his life. To this 
period belong the longer poems, Der Myihus vom Dampf, 
Dtr Bildhauer des Hadrian^ her Tod des Tiberius, and 
the cycle of lyrics, Ada, in memory of his wife, whom 
he lost in 1855, all of these being included in the collec- 
tion of Neue Gedichte (1857). Geibel was the heir of the 
vast literary tradition of the Romantic lyric, and it proved 
too much for him ; his own poetic individuality was 
not strong enough to allow him to strike out a distinctive 
path for himself. Gifted mth undeniable lyric powers, he 
has left less mark on the development of German poetry 
than any other of the greater lyric poets. Geibel was 
also a dramatist, but his plays, of which the corned)', 
Meister Andrea (1855), and the drama, Brunhild (1858), 
the subject of which is drawn from the Nibelungenlied, 
may be mentioned, are deficient in dramatic force and in 
understanding for the needs of the theatre. 

Friedrich Bodenstedt (1819-92)^ another poet of the 
Munich circle, made his reputation with a single book, the 
Lieder des Mirza Schaffy (1851), which was extraordinarily 
popular in its day. There is, however, little originality 
either of thought or lyric inspiration behind his some- 
what shallow imitations of oriental poetr)’, and the 
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interest in them soon waned. Graf Adolf Friedrich von 
Schack (1815-94) is better remembered nowadays as an 
art-patron than as a man of letters ; his original verse 
does not display much talent, but he made some admir- 
able translations of oriental, Spanish, and Portuguese 
poets, and his Geschichie der dramaiischen Literatitr nnd 
Kunst in Spanieti (1845-46) established his reputation as 
an authority on Spanish literature. Other poets of the 
circle were the unhappy Heinrich Leuthold (1827-79), 
whose Gedichie (1879) have something of the tragic 
earnestness of Lenau’s pessimism j Hermann Lingg (1820- 
95)1 the author of an ambitious epic. Die Voikerwatidening 
(1866-68), and Martin Greif (the pseudonym of Hermann 
Frey, 1839-1911), whose l5Tics and dramas, although 
^tten under Romantic influences, show no signs of 
Romantic decadence. 

One of the most widely popular writers of the Munich 
circle was Joseph Viktor von Scheffel (1826-86). His 
poetr}’, especially the verse-romance Der Trompeter von 
Scikkingcn (1854), has verve and charm, in spite of an 
excess of that sentimentality which was the least valuable 
heritage of Romanticism ; it appealed exactly to the 
tastes of the day, and gives an idea, if not of the 
best the Munich poets could do, at least of the public 
taste to which they had to appeal. On a higher level 
stands Scheffel’s historical romance, Dkkehard, eine 
Geschichie aus def/i zehnten Jahrhundert (1857), an excel- 
lent historical novel, in which the author was poet enough 
not to substitute, as so many of his contemporaries did, 
rnere antiquarian research for poetic imagination. Scheffel 
naade the story in verse popular, and he had several more 
or less successful followers, such as Julius Wolff (1834- 
ipro), author of Der RaUe 7 tfdnger von Hameln (1875) 
and Der wilde Jdger (1877), Rudolf Baumbach (1840- 
^ 9 C 5 )j w'hose appeared in 1878, and F. W. AVeber 

(1813-94)- The last-mentioned of these was a Westphalian 
catholic, of manly and independent talent ; his epic 
romance Dreizchnlinden (1S78), in spite of a somewhat 
obtrusive religious tendency, certainly deserved its popu- 

s 
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anty. These years appear to have also brought a certain 
revival of popular interest in the epic ; the most original 
representative of this form of poetry was Wilhelm Jordan 
(i 19-1904). Jordan began his career in the political 
epoch ; his philosophy, which obtrudes to an exxessive 
egree^ in his poetry, is that of the scientific reaction at 
century, and his chief work, the epic 
le Nibelunge (1869-72), is in its patriotic fervour not 
free from the tendencies of the “Young German” epoch, 
ut Jordan, no doubt, impressed his contemporaries by 
IS vigorous personality, his imagination, and his zeal. 

Karl Simrock (1802-76) 
an 1 elm Hertz (1835-1902) were, with their excellent 
translaPons, making the great Middle High German epics 
themselves a force in modern life. 

The undeniable lack of artistic seriousness in the litera- 
Munich group was atoned for by a strongly 
mar e pessimistic strain. In this period the zenith of 
German pessimism was reached; it had been made 
palaUble to the time by Eduard von Hartmann(r834- 
Philosophic des Vubewiisstcn (1869), a 
m o Compromise between the pessimism of Scho- 
pen auer and Hegelianism. In literature the pessimistic 
note IS to be found in the verse of Heinrich Leuthold, 
who hM just been menrioned, and in the still more 
(1870) of the deaf and ultimately 
'j oravian poet Heinrich Landesmann, who wrote 
under the naine. of “Hieronymus Lorm ” (1821-1902). 
om re, too, in spite of occasional exotic touches, is 
e j^e ry o erdinand von Schmid, known to literature 
as Dranmor” (1823.88). The chief representative of 
pessimism among the poets of this age was, however, the 
Austrian Robert Hamerling (1838-89), whose reputation 

TS epics, in Rom (1866), on the theme 

of he Wandenng Jew, and Dcr Kdnig von Sion (1869), a 
^stoncal epic dealing with the rising of the Anabaptists in 
uns er in 1534. These are perhaps the most ambitious 
Mpenments in epic poetry which the age has to show. 
Hamerhng was unquestionably highly gifted ; he had 
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grandiose ideas, a sense for colour and splendour, and a 
master)' of dramatic effects j and yet, in spite of all this, 
the reader is conscious of a certain emptiness in his 
verse, a suspicion of lack of sincerity, which reduces 
the general impression of his work to one of rhetoric and 
theatrical effect Hamerling’s poetr)’ has not, it must be 
admitted, stood the test of time well. A drama, Danioii 
Robespierre (1871), a philosophic novel, Aspasia (1876), 
and a satire on modern life, Hovmnailus (1S88), failed 
to win the enthusiastic admiration which had greeted the 
epics. 

The chief representative of the novel in the Munich 
circle was Paul Heyse, who has already been discussed 
in an earlier chapter ■, and with him might be associated 
H. Riehl (r823-97), whose finely chiselled Kultiir- 
ScschichtUche IPovelleu (1S56) must be numbered among 
the best short stories of the time. But the master of 
the “ Novelle ” in this age was a fellow-countryman of 
Gottfried Keller, Konrad Ferdinand Meyer (1825-9S). 
Meyer, who made a name for himself as a lyric and 
epic poet before he turned to fiction, has left us a series 
of short stories, all distinguished by a polished style and 
perfect workmanship. JUrg Jeuatsch appeared in 1876, 
Ror IPethge, a story of Thomas k Becket, in 1S80, and 
these were followed in rapid succession by P?efs Amulet, 
Ror Schuss V 071 der Kauzel, Plautus im JVonneuklostej-, 
Rie Hochzeit des JSIdjtclis, and Die Versuchu 7 tg des PescaTV. 
As a stylist Meyer has an Austrian counterpart in 
Ferdinand von Saar (1845-1906), whose Plbvclle/t at/s 
Osterreicli (1877-97) ^re, however, tinged by a pessimism 
V’hich is foreign to ^leyePs robuster genius. The longer 
novel of this epoch is represented by W. Jensen (bom 
^^37) and A. Wilbrandt (1837-19T1), of whom the latter 
endeavoured to keep pace with more modem develop- 
ments of German fiction, even although he remained 
style and manner faithful to the older school. Wil- 
brandt was also a dramatist of some distinction, but his 
conseiwative tendencies are more marked in his drama 
than in his fiction. The chief humourists of the period 
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are Willielm Raabc (1831-1910), whose work has a 
Dickensian flavour, without Dickens’s optimism ; and 
Wilhelm Busch (1S32-1908), author of the famous J/ir.v 
und Morilz (1S65), Dcr hciltgc Antomus (1870), and 
other poems, in wliich the wit is often eclipsed by 
somcwliat cruel irony. 

'fhe period during which the Munich School domin- 
ated German literature was, although unproductive of 
work of the first order in poetry, markedly active in other 
fields : it was the age in which Germany under Bismarck 
was fighting her way to the front rank of European 
peoples. This alone diverted the attention of the Ger- 
mans from literature, and it is not surprising that in a 
time of such great political changes the interest in hislon- 
cal studies should have shown no abatement. As the 
representative historian of this later period, Heinrich yon 
Treitschke (1834-96) may be mentioned, whose most im- 
portant work is Deutsche Geschichie im neunzehntcn Jahr- 
hundert (1879-94). In the train of history came a whole 
new science of “ Kulturgeschichte.” The history of art 
was taken up again by German writers with enthusiasm and 
judgment, and in literary history and criticism Hermann 
Hettner (1821-S2), Rudolf Haym (1821-1901), Karl 
Hillebrand (1829-84), and Wilhelm Scherer (182S-1901), 
laid the basis for a more sincere and healthy attitude 
to literature than had been possible as long as “Young 
German ” tendencies were in the air. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


german literature since 1870. 

It is perhaps less easy in the case of German literature 
during the last generation to form a judgment that can 
lay claim to finalit}', than in that of any other European 
literature in the same period. Even Italy affords in 
her recent literature no parallel to the change of intel- 
lectual horizon in Germany brought about by the new 
political conditions ; for the creation of the kingdom of 
Italy could hardly be compared with Germany’s realisa- 
rion of what all her intellectual leaders since the new- 
hirth.of the nation in the Napoleonic era had dreamed. 
It is thus not surprising to find in the literature of modem 
Germany a certain tentative experimenting, which has 
tesulted from the conscious desire to imperialise it, as 
It were, and to bring it into harmony with the altered 
ideals of the national life. And with this e.xperiment- 
ing has also come a lack of critical balance — on the 
one hand a jubilant over-confidence in the splendour 
of achievement, on the other, an equally reprehensible 
contempt for the insignificance of poetic, as contrasted 
ivith political achievement. But since 1871, or at least 
since the eighties, when the new generation of citizens of 
die Empire began to take over the leadership, Germany 
nns, it must at least be said, been more in earnest about 
der literature and inspired by more serious ideals than 
^oy other people in Europe. 

The general tendency of the age has been, like that of 
Romantic period at the beginning of the century. 
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towards bringing life and literature into closer touch with 
each other, and infusing more “holy earnestness” into 
the pursuit of art and poetry. The literature before the 
war, based as it, for the most part, was on a threadbare 
and effete tradition of the idealism of Schiller, had to 
give place — under the influence of foreign masters like 
Flaubert, De Maupassant, and Zola, of Turgenev, Dostoev- 
sky, and Tolstoi, and of Ibsen, Bjdrnson, and Strindberg 
— to a new realism which was determined to be done 
with false conventions of poetry and to make literature 
once more the direct expression of the life and thought of 
the day. As an inevitable consequence of this reaction, 
Schiller, the acknowledged national poet of the greater 
part of the nineteenth century, had to yield the first 
place in the national esteem to the master of classic 
realism, Goethe. Along rvith this change came an inevit- 
able change in the philosophic horizon. Hegel, whose 
magic web had so long lain over German thought, was at 
last deposed ; his philosophy succumbed before a revival 
of interest in the great master of the eighteenth century, 
Kant ; in the same way the renunciatory fervour of 
Schopenhauer, who had only just entered into his kingdom 
iri German thought in the years before the war, had to 
jneld to a new optimism, which believed in the power of 
the will and the personality. This new individualism 
attained its mature expression with the most gifted writer 
of the last generation in Germany, Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Bom at Rbcken near Liitzen in 1844, Nietzsche first 
distinguished himself as a classical scholar, and became 
in 1869 Professor of Classics in Basel. In 1879 he was 
obliged to resign his chair owing to continued ill-health, 
and for the next ten years he led an unsettled life at 
Swiss and Italian health-resorts; in 1889 he became 
insane, and he died at Weimar in 1900. He began as 
a disciple of Schopenhaueris and a warm admirer of 
Richard Wagner’s, and in 1872 published Die Geburt der 
Tragbdte aus depi Geiste der J^usik, a study of dramatic 
origins suggested by Wagner’s theories. Between 1873 
and 1876 followed four Unzetigeinasse Jdeirachiungett^ in 
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which Nietzsche appears as the antagonist of many of 
the most cherished ideas of his time; he attacked the 
self-sufficiency of his countrymen after the war, especially 
D. F. Strauss’s Dcr alte und dcr neue Glauhc (rSya), and 
he pointed to Schopenhauer and Wagner as the libera- 
tors of the age from its shallow “culture” and the dead 
hand of Hegelianism. Before, however, the last of these 
Betrachfungen had appeared, a breach had been formed 
between himself and Wagner. Although outwardly caused 
by the repugnance with which Nietzsche regarded his 
friend’s methods of realising his ideals, the quarrel was 
ut bottom due to a fundamental irreconcilability between 
the two men. Nietzsche’s individualism and optimism 
were repelled by the resigned pessimism of Wagner’s later 
creations ; as he outgrew Schopenhauer, it was impossible 
for him to remain Wagnerian, and towards the end of 
his career his antagonism to AVagner became e.\tremely 
marked. The chief writings of Nietzsche’s later period 
are Menschliches, AUzumenscJtliches (1878-S0), Morgenroie 
(1881), Die frohlichc JF/sse;isc/!qft {1SS2), which lead up 
to his masterpiece, A/so sprach Zarai/iusira (1883-91). 
This remarkable work, half poetr}*, half philosophy, in 
which Nietzsche, under the guise of a poetic orientalism, 
seeks refuge from the deadening round of repetition in a 
doctrine of a higher and nobler manhood, is the greatest 
Work of the last generation in German, and possibly in 
European literature. Apart from its ideas, which like all 
World-compelling ideas have called forth a virulent con- 
troversy, the melodious, biblical beauty of Nietzsche s 
language gives Also sprach Zaraf/uis/ra a place among 
the masterpieces of modern prose literature. In 1886 
followed yensei/s von Gut und Bose, then Zur Gencalogie 
der Moral, and lastly Goizen-Diimnientng. The comple- 
tion of a fundamental work in which Nietzsche proposed 
to gather up the threads of his philosophy, Der Wille zur 
dilacht, was prevented by the final catastrophe in his life. 

Nietzsche is an individualist and an optimist ; he 
declares war alike on Hegel and on Schopenhauer; he 
sees the salvation of the race in the subordination of the 
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licrd to the great, strong man, the “ Uberniensch." 
Altruism is no longer in his eyes .1 virtue, but a sign of 
weakness. In this assertion of individualism Nietzsche 
presents an interesting parallel to the Romantic philo- 
sophers and jjoets who, nearly a centur}' earlier, combated 
the levelling forces of the “ Aufklarung ” with a similarly 
uncompromising assertion of the rights of the individual. 
In his style and method of prc.scnting his ideas, Nietzsche 
also resembles verj* closely such Romanticists as Novalis, 
Friedrich Schlegel, and Holderlin ; like these writers he 
is a thinker in apliorisms and an artist in the handling 
of words. 

Again, as in the Romantic era, the lyric was the first 
form of literature to benefit by the revival of individualism. 
Nietzsche himself was a lyric poet of no small powers — 
his Gedichte itnd Sjt>ruchc were first collected in 1S97 — 
and his influence is to be traced on all the younger poets 
of the time. I'ho revival of the modern lyric is usually 
dated from the Adjutanfenritte uttd ondcrc Gcdic/dc{iSS^ 
of Detlev von Liliencron (1844-1909), a volume of virile 
and original verso. Liliencron set the fashion, and in his 
train the young poets of the time made a determined 
attempt to throw off the Romantic traditions and to 
create a new type of lyric expression in accordance with 
the spirit of the time. Their success seems the more 
remarkable when one remembers how strong the tradi- 
tions were against which they had to fight. Of these 
poets mention may be made of G. Falke (born 1S53), 
F. Avenarius (bom 1S56), Arno Holz (bom 1S63), 
K. Henckell (born 1864), K. Busse (born 1S72), and 
more especially Richard Dehmel (born 1863), M. Dau- 
thendey fbom 1867), and Stefan George (born 1868). 
The lighter lyric of the so-called " Uberbrettl ” has been 
successfully cultivated by O. J. Bierbaum (1865-1910). 
Other forms of verse were, in this age of dominant 
realism, not much in favour, but mention may at least 
be made of the epic. Das Lied der Menschheit (1887 ff.), 
by the brothers Heinrich (born 1855) and Julius Hart 
(1859-1906). 
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The drama, too, benefited from the individualistic 
revival, and it was fortunate in findinc a splendidly 
equipped national theatre prepared for it Wagner’s 
reform of the theatre, together with the example set by 
the Duke of Mciningen in his Court Theatre between 
1S66 and 1S89, has raised the stage in Germany as an 
institution, to a rank ir has never occupied before in 
Europe. Every town has now its established theatre, 
and prides itself on a repertory which includes not only 
the classical dramas of German literature, but also those 
of Sophocles and Shakespeare, Calderon and Molierc. It 
would thus have been surprising had a revival of litcraiy 
activity in Germanj' not t.iken advantage in the first 
instance of the theatre. The new dramatic literature 
inspired by French, Scandinavian, and Russian realism 
dates from the early works of Sudermann and Hauptmann 
at the end of the eighties, but the preparation of the 
preceding decade is also of interest. Men like the 
now forgotten .Albert Lindner (1831-88) and the .Austrian 
poet, Franz Nissel (i S3 1-93), did not, in spite of their 
gifts. Succeed in leaving any permanent mark on dramatic 
literature ; and even dramatists with modern ideas like 
Arthur Fitger (1S40-1909) and F. 'von Saar (iS 33 -i 9 ofi)j 
who has been already mentioned, were unable to assert 
themselves in the rapid development of dramatic literature. 
It seemed, however, for a time as if Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch (1845-1509) might have saved the traditions of 
national historical tragedy with his dramas on themes 
from national histoiy, such as Die Quiiocnvs (1S88) and 
Heinrich und Heinrichs Geschkcht (1S96); but Wilden- 
bruch’s talent was of too superficial and theatrical a kind 
to satisfy an age of realistic demands. A more genuine 
poet of the time was Ludwig Anzengruber (1S39-89), who 
Wrote powerful and effective dramas of .Austrian peasant 
life: his Pfarrer von Kirchfeld Dcr Mcineidbauer 

(1871), nu Kreuzclschreihcr (1872), Dcr Gwissens^uurm 
nnd Doppelselbsinwrd (1874) have, in spite of 
^ eir dialect, which limits their appeal, high value. Onl} 
'n their technique, which is a little out of date nov.. 
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and in their occasional lapses into a sentimentality which 
belongs to the conventions of literature rather than to life, 
do we feel that they belong to an age that has passed. 

Hermann Sudermann (born 1857) is a dramatic realist 
who learned his best lessons from France, and his plays 
have in consequence attained a European celebrity. He 
began as a novelist, and in Frau Sorge (1887) produced 
one of the best 'modern German stories; this was followed 
by a romance of the Napoleonic invasion, Der Katzeuskg 
(1889). His later works of fiction, such as Es war (1894) 
and Das Jioht Lied (1908), deal with interesting ethical 
conflicts and problems, but with a tendency to sensational- 
ism both of plot and style. The production of Sudermann’s 
first play, Die Ehre^ in 1888, marked the beginning of 
the new period in the history of the German theatre; its 
peculiar power lay in the treatment of an idea of very 
“ actual ” interest with a realism hitherto unknown to the 
German stage. Die Ehre was followed by a long series 
of dramas of modem life, of which the most interesting 
Sodoms Ende (1890), JFIeimat (1893), Das Gliick tin 
Wtnkel (1895), Johanttisfetter (1900), and Es lebe das 
Leben ! (1902). In Johannes (1898) he dealt with the 
story of John the Baptist, providing it, after the manner 
of Hebbel, with a modern psychological background, 
cornbined with a realism to which Hebbel did not 
aspire. Since 1902 Sudermann has produced several 
dramas, but these show no advance on his earlier work. 
His wide reputation is not undeserved, for he has suc- 
ceeded in a higher degree than even his French masters 
in combining effective theatrical art with characters and 
ideas of vital interest to his contemporaries ; but he has 
not helped materially to solve the problem of the German 
national drama of the future. His place in the evolution 
of the modern theatre is not unsimilar to that occupied 
by Iffland in Germany a hundred , years earlier or, at a 
more recent date, by Dumas fils in France. 

Much more was looked for by the theorists and pro- 
phets of the nineties in Germany from Gerhart Hauptmann 
(born 1862), a native of Silesia. Hauptmann is un- 
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questionably the most original German dramatist of this 
period, but he too has, so far, failed to fulfil the hopes 
that were placed upon him. His first drama, a crudely 
realistic tragedy of great promise, Vor Soiinenatifgang 
(1889), followed closely on Sudermann’s Ehrt ; then 
came Das Friedensfesi (1890), and in the following year 
Einsamc Menschen, in the manner of Ibsen. His first im- 
portant drama w'as Die Weber (1892), a powerful tragedy, 
which deals with the rising of the Silesian weavers in 
1844. From this point on, Hauptmann has experi- 
mented in the most varied fields of dramatic writing. 
Besides full-blooded realistic plays like Fiihrman7i Henschel 
(1898) and Rose Benidt (1903), he has given us delicate 
psychological studies like KoUege Cravipton (1892) and 
d‘dichael Kramer (1900), and robust realistic comedies such 
^ Der Biberpelz (1893). Most interesting of all are the 
poetic, imaginative dramas which opened in 1893 with 
Sanneles Hivwielfahrt, a wonderful reproduction of the 
feverish visions of a dying child, which was followed in 
1897 by the allegorical dramatic fairy-tale Die v^sunkene 
Glockc. The last-mentioned play, with its combination of 
realistic Silesian figures, fantastic imaginings, and Romantic 
ideas of the artist's calling, is one of the most inter^ting 
of the whole period. The fantastic element predominates 
in later plays of this group, such as Sehluck und Jau 
(1900) and Und Fippa ianzt ! (1906). Hauptmann had 
less success with his historical tragedy, Floriait Ge:^r 
^^^95)1 and his psychological poetic dramas like 
iirme Hei/trick (1902), Kdnig Karls Geisel (1908), and 
Griselda (1909). He is also the author of a remarkable 
novel, Der Karr in Christo, Ema/iuel Quint (1911), 
which reproduces the gospel stoiy amidst modern Silesian 
surroundings. In spite of his comparative lack of out- 
"•ard success, Hauptmann is the most inter^ting literary 
Personality among modern GerTna.n dramatists j no one 
I’ris experimented in so wide a range as he, no one has 
fought more persistently against the t>Tanny of theatrical 

traditions. 

-■Imongsi the minor dramatists of this epoch, who. 
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together with Sudermann and Hauptmann, have helped 
to make the German stage of to-day an arena of intel- 
lectual and artistic activity, the most important are 
Richard Voss (born 1851), who with his Alexandra 
(1888), Scliuldig (1890), Die neue 2 ieii (1891), and Die 
blonde Kaihrein (1895), was to some extent a forerunner 
of the new school ; Max Halbe (born 1865), author 
oi yiegend (1893); W. Kirchbach (1857-1906); 0 . E. 
Hartleben (1864-1905); Ludwig Fulda (bom i8,6z), 
author of several graceful, if somewhat convention^ 
plays in verse, and an excellent translation of Moli^re, 
which has helped to retain that writer’s comedies in 
the German repertory, and Frank Wedekind (born 1864). 
In Austria the drama has been no less actively culti- 
vated, the leading writers here being Arthur Schnitzler 
(born 1862), author of Analol (1893), Liebeki (1895)) 
Der griine Kakadu (1899), and Der junge Medardus 
(1910); Hermann Bahr (bom 1863), a critic of dis- 
tinction, whose plays (Das Tscha/erl, 1898, Der Aposiel, 
1901, Das Konzert, 1909) have had considerable pop- 
ularity in ' Germany as well as Austria ; Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal (bom 1874), the most poetically gifted 
of all, and Karl Schonherr (bom 1869). 

In face of this absorbing interest in the theatre in 
Germany, it is not surprising that the novel has for a 
time ceased to be what it was in the previous generadon, 
the main vehicle of ideas ; but it, too, under the influence 
of realism, and more parricularly of Scandinavian and 
Russian models, entered upon a phase of development 
analogous to that of the drama. What Sudermann and 
Hauptmann were to the latter, a writer of an older genera- 
tion, Theodor Fontane (1819-98), was to prose fiction. 
From the historical novel {Vor dem Slurtn, 1S78) Fontane 
gradually found his way to realism. His modem novels, 
LAdultera (1882), Irrtmgen, Wirrungen (1887), Stine 
Effi Driest are amongst the best, produced 

in Germany under French influence, and the earliest of 
them were 3.t once accepted a.s models by the younger 
writers. In the eighties and early nineties the purely 
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realistic novel, as cultivated by writers like M. G. Conrad 
(born 1846), Max Kretzer (born 1854), K. Bleibtreu 
(bom 1859), and H. Conradi (1862-90), predominated. 
But just as Hauptmann turned from naturalism to the 
supernaturalism and imaginative faery of Harmeks Him- 
wdfahrt and Die verstinketie Glocke, so the German fiction 
of the period soon abandoned the naturalism of the 
French theorists. A younger generation has sprung up 
which, without denying the enormous gain in truth and 
sincerity which the realistic method has brought with it, 
employs that method as a means to a higher end, instead 
of as an end in itself. To this group may be numbered 
Wlhelm von Polenz (1861-1903), Gustav Frenssen (bom 
1863), author of Jbm Z77//(t9oi); Hermann Hesse (born 
^^77)) Jakob Wassermann (born 1873), and above all, 
Thomas Mann (bom 1875), in whose Btiddenbrooks 
(1901) the national traditions of the middle of the 
nineteenth century have been revived. The novel of the 
province in this period is represented by the Styrian 
writer Peter K. Rosegger (bom 1843), a disciple of 
Anzengruber. Characteristic of the latest development 
of German fiction is also the large number of excellent 
novels by women-writers, such as Marie von Ebner-Esch- 
cnbach (born 1S30), Ricarda Huch (born 1S64), Isolde 
I^urz (bom 1S62), Helene Bohlau (born 1859), and 
Klara Viebig (born i860). 

The nineteenth century is one of extraordinary richness 
^nd variety in Germany's literature, an epoch of more 
momentous e.xperimenting and initiative than is to be 
found in all the other literatures of Europe taken to- 
gether; in her gospel of Romanticism, in her drama and 
hTic, if not in the novel, Germany has been the chief 
.'■ource of those new and revolutionary ideas on which 
I' ranee ultirnatclv set the stamp of cosmopolitanism. It 
ts true that the literature of this period does not leave 
the same impression of urc.atness as tliat of the eighteenth 
centuy ; compared with the large number of inlerest- 
v.Titvr- <jf minor genius, there arc no poet*- who .stand 

^ ' olitaiy and pre-eminent like Lessing, Goethe, or 
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Schiller; but, on the other hand, there is not that enor- 
mous gulf between the leaders and the rank and file which 
is so disappointing a feature in the German literature of 
the eighteenth century. Without the three great writers 
just named, German classical literature sinks back into 
comparative insignificance, whereas the average achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth centurj’ is interesting enough to 
be studied even in wwiters who cannot be placed in the 
ver)' first rank. 
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From the Fourth Century to the End or the 
Old High German Period. 

341. 44 ulfila ( 311 - 3 S 3 ) consecrated Bishop of the Visigoths. Gothic 
Translation of the Bible. 

^ 375'ca- 4S°- Migrations f\'olkerM anderung). 

437. Annihilation of the Burgundians by the Huns. [449- 
Beginning of the Germanic Invasion of England.] 
455 . Attila’s death. 

473 - 526 . Theodorich the Great. 

4^-75'^- The Merovingian period. 

ca. 5 oo..ca. Goo. The Second Sound-shifting (Separation of High 
German from Low German), [cn. 650. Beo'Vu[fJ\ 
ca. 6So-ca. 755. Winfrith (Bonifacius). Old High German Glosses. 
[ca, 700. The AmaW/hrw t 7 rr/('/r. 673-735- Bede. Caedmon. 
Cjnewulf.] 

7OS-S14. Charles the Great (Charlemagne). 735-S04. .-Meuin. 

Translation^ of the Liturg)-. Collection of Song^. 
c.i. 7S0. W'esso’’ rttttitrs- Gel'!. 

ea. Sco. Tl-.c Hil ie' restwislicd. Mc'KScer Frr.p':et;ie, 
t>-4-i;o. Luduig the Pious. 

C-’. S30. The Old S.txon I/cHokJ and Genesis. 

«- 1^33- Tmnd.Tion of Tatian’s Gosp'-Hcrmeny. Unb.mcs Maur.is 
iti Fulda. 

Oivi--ii>n of the Cailovingian Linnire. Ihc Sfmssl 
Jt; 

'43-.''7G, I.uduig the German. ($40-001. ivinc .Hfred.] 
r.'., >//_v 

' &''’ t -■ 0 . 1 - 1 . The of Olfn'd. 
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919-1024. The Snxon Emperors (Heinrich I., Otto L, Otto 
II., Olto III., Heinrich II.) 
ca. 930. Ekkehnrd’s U'altharius. 
ca. 940. Eebasis capiivi. 
ca. 930-ca. 1000. Hrotsiiith of Gandersheim. 
ca. 952-1022. Notker of St Gall. [00.955-00,1020. Aelfric.] 
c.a, 1000. De Htinrico. 

1024-39. Konrad II. 

ca. 1030. Ruodlieb. [ca. 1040. Vie de Saint Alexis.\ 

1039-56. Heinrich III. 

MtDDLE High German Period. 
ca. 1050-1100. Transition from Old to Middle High German. 
1056-1106. Heinrich IV. 
ca. 1060. Memento ntori. 

1063. The Eczelied. Willetam, Das itohe Lied. [1066. The Battle 
of Hastings.] 

ca. 1070. Genesis. Exodus. Ereikbnigsspiel. 

1076-S5. Heinrich’s conflict tvith Pope Gregory VII. (Hilde- 
brand). 

ca, loSo. The Attnolied. [The Chanson de Roland and the earliest 
‘chansons de gestes.’] 

1095-99. The First Crusade. 

1106-25. Heinrich V, Vom Glanben. Frau Ava (died 

1127). 

Lothar the Sn.'ton. 

ca. 1130. \a.ssn^sedn\.'s Alexanderlied. Voraner Genesis. 
ca. 1135. Vsmxs.^'s Rolandslied. 

113S-52. Konrad III. (the first Hohenstaufen emperor, 
ca. 1130-50. The Koiserchronik. [ca. 1079- H42. Abelard. c.a. 

1100-54. Geoffrey of Monmouth.] 

1147-49. The Second Crusade. 

ca. 1150. Isengrinitts. [ca. 1155. VI ace, Roman de Brut. "I 
1152-90. Friedrich I. (Barbnrossa). 

ca. 1160. KSmg Bother. Heinrich von Melk, Von des iddes geliJtt;cde 
and Priesterlehen. [Wnce’s Brut (1155). Benoit de Sainte 
More, Roman de Troie.] 

ca. 1170. Wernher, Lieder zwn der Jungfrau. Anegenge. Florts 
und Blancheflur. Heinrich von Veldeke, Seroatius. [ca. 
1170-80. Chrdtien de Troyes, Yvain, Perceval.'^ 
ca 1160-03.1190. ‘ Springtime of the Minnesang.’ Kurenberg, Diet- 
mar von Aist, the Buiggraf von Regensburg, Meinloh von 
Sevelingen, Friedrich von Hausen (died 1190), Herger, ‘Der 
Spervogel’). 
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<3- H7S‘86. Heinrich von Veldeke’s ^n«;V. 

ca. llSo. Eilhart von Oberge, Tristrant. Herzog Ernst. Salman 
tmd Morolf. Oretidel. Oswald. Wemher von Elmendorf, 
Tugendlehre. Heinrich der GllchezSre, Reinhart. [Marie de 
France, Fables.'] 

1184. Barbarossa’s Festival at Mainz. 

' 1188. Tegemsee . 4 H/jV/inV/ drama. 

1190-97. Heinrich VI. 1190-92. The Third Crusade. [1189-99. 

Richard Coeur de Lion.] 
ca. 1190-1200. The Hibelimgenlied. 

^ 1190. Albrecht von Halberstadt, Metamorphosen. Walther von 
der Vogelweide’s earliest lyrics. Heinrich von Morongen. 
Reinmar von Hagenau (died ca. 1210). 

H91. Hartmann von Aue, Erec. 

119S- Ulrich von Zatzikoven, Lanzelet. Herbort von Fritslar, 
L^ed von Troja. The Lncidarins. 
ca. iigS. Walther leaves tHenna. [ca. 1137-ca. 1208. Walter Map.] 
119S-1208. Philipp of Swabia. 1198-1215. Otto IV. 1198-1216. 

Pope Innocent III. 1200-4. The Fourth Crusade, 
ca. 1200. Hartmann’s Gregorius; Der arme Hehirich. 

C2. 1205. Hartmann’s Iwein. Wimt von Gravenberg, Wigalois. 

Der Winsbeke. [Layamon’s Brttt. The Ormulum.] 
ca. 1205-10. Wolfram von Eschenbach, Parzival. 
ca. 1210-15. Gottfried von St'assburg, Tristan. Wolfram’s Titurel 
and IVillehalm. Gudnin. [ca. 1205-13. Wllehardonin. 
Chronique.] 

1212. Walther’s jroUtical actiHty on behalf of Otto IV. 

1215-50. Friedrich II. 1216-20. The Fifth Crusade. [1215. 
Magna Charta in England.] 

1216. Death of the Landgraf Hermann of Thuringia. 

1215. Thomasin von Zirckere, Der welsche Cast. [Robert de 
Boron.] 

ca. 1220. Heinrich von Tiirlin, Die Krone. Konrad Fleck, Flore 
^ind Blanchejltir. ‘ Der Strieker.’ Biterolf tmd Dietlieb. Der 
Rosengarten. Laurin. [The Ancren Riwle. Owl and 
nightingale.] 

ca. 1225. Rudolf von Ems (died 1254), Der gtite Gerhard, Barlaam 
'mdjosaphat. Eike von Der Saehsenspiegel. 

^^alther take-. Friedrich’s part against the Pope, 
ca. 1225.40. The Later Minnesang. Neidhart von Reuental (ca. 
llSo-ca. 1230). Hiltbold von Schwangau (ca. 1221-56). Ul- 
och von Singenberg. Leuthold von Saben. Reinmar von 
Zweter (ca. 1200-60). Burkhart von Hohenfcls. Ulrich von 
V interstetten. Gottfried von Neifen (ca. 1234-55), 

T 
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ca. 1217-30. Freidank, Bescheidenheit. 

ca. 1235. Rudolf von Ems, Wilkeltn von Orlens. [c.a. 1237. G. de 
Lorris, Roman de la Rose. Matthew Paris. ] 
ca. 1240. Ulrich von Tiirheim. Rudolf von Ems, Welichronik, Rdn- 
bot von Duren, Der heilige Georg. Wemher, Meier Helm- 
brecht. 

1248-50. The Sixth Crusade. 

ca. 1250. Reinaert de Vos. \The Harrovnng of Hell.^ 

1255. Ulrich von Lichtenstein {ca. 1200 - 76), Franendiensl. Bert- 
hold von Holle. 

1257. Ulrich von Lichtenstein, Das Frauenbuch, 
ca. 1260. Konrad von Wurrharg^s early poems {^Alexius, Der Welt 
Zokn, Die goldene Schmiede). Religious prose : David von 
' Augsburg (died 1272), Berthold von Regensburg (ca. 1220-72). 
Der Schwabenspiegel. 

1268. Death ofKonradin, the last Hohenstaufen. 1270. The 
Seventh and last Crusade. 

ca 1265-ca. 1275. Konrad von Wurzburg’s and 

‘ Der Pleier.’ Der jihtgere Titurel. Alpharis Tod. ' Der 
Mamer.’ Heinrich von Meissen (‘Frauenlob’)(ca. 1250-1318). 
[Roger Bacon. Rutebeuf. 1265. Dante bom.] 

I273'92. Rudolf of Hapsburg. 

ca. 1277. Konrad von Wurzburg’s Parienopier. Q. de Meung, con- 
tinuation of the Roman de la Rose.] 
ca. 1280. Lohengrin. Konrad von AVUrzburg’s Trojanischer Rrteg. 
Ulrich von Eschenbach. Didriohs Flncht. Die Raben- 
sehlacht. 

ca. 1285. Seifried Helbling. {JIavelok. King Horn. Sir Tristrem.] 
1287. Konrad von Wurzburg’s death. 

c.1. 1300. Hugo von Trimberg, Der Renner. Heinrich von Freiberg. 
Der Wartbnrgkrieg. Johannes Hadlaub. Heinzlein von 
Konstanz, Die Minnelehre. \Cursor Mundi.] 

1327. Death of Meister Eckhart. [1321. Death of Dante.] 

^ 335 - AVisse and Colin, Parzival. [Petrarch and Laura. Rolle 
of Hampole. L. Minot. Manning of Brunne.] 
ca. 1340. Hadamar von Laber, Die Jagd. [The Tale of Gamelyn. 
Michel’s Ayenbile of fnwyt.] 


Transition Period 
(ca. 1350-1500). 

1348. Founding of the University of Prague. 

>349- Ulrich von Boner, Der Edelstein. [ca. 1350. Boccaccio’s 
Decameron. Revital of alliterative poetry in England.] 
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^350'*S50- The flourishing-period of the German Volkslied. 
ca. IjSo- Heinrich Seuse (ca. 1295-1366). Joliannes Tauler (ca. 
1300-61). [^fr Gau ati and the Grenc Knight. 1362 ff. Piers 
Plowtnan. ca. 1360-1400. Froissart’s Chroniqtics.'\ 

^ *375- West Flemish version of Reinke I'os. Peter Suchenwirt. 

[1374- Petrarch dies. 1376. Barbour’s Bruce.] 

I3S6-8S. Historical ballads on the Battle of Semper. [13S7-9S. 
Chaiicer’s Canterbury Tales.] 

Beginning of 15th Century. Hugo von Montfort (1357-1423). Os- 
wald von Wolkenstein (ca. 1367-1445). Heinrich von Witten- 
weiler, Per Ring. [John Lydgate.] 

1450- The Invention of Priming. [1455-71. Wars of the Roses.] 
1450-ca. 1460. Hans Rosenplul (ca. 1427-60). Michael Beheim 
(1416-ca. 14S0). Muskatblut. Heinrich von Laufenberg 
(died 1460). [Charles d’Orl6ans (ca. 1415-65). F. ^’illon.] 
H53- Hermann von Sachsenheim, Die A/birin. 

^459'I5I9- Maximilian I., ‘the last of the knights.’ 

1466. The first German Bible printed at Strassburg. 

147a Wimpfeling’s Styipho. [ca. 1470. Maitre Patelin.] 

*472. The Dresdener Heldenbuch. Albrecht von Eyb. [1475. The 
Babies' Book.] 

1475- Bier Pfaffe von Kalenherg. 

ca. 1480. \i\nQkiYVi.e.\.s(ix, Bttch der Abenteuer. Theodor Schemberg, 
Sptel von Frau Jutten. 

I4S3. Eulenspiegel. Marlin Luther bom. \p.\ts\dxq\ AIoriecT Arthur, 
publ. 1485.] 

*494- Sebastian Brant, Zlur A'izrr.rwjr/ir^ Hans Sachs born. [1492. 

Columbus discovers America.] 

M97- Reuchlin’s Henna. 

1498. Reinke de Vos. [Lanceiot of the Laik.] 


The Si.xteenth Century. 

ca. 1500. Johann Geiler of Kaisersbeig (1445-1510). [Jean Marot. 
John Skelton.] 

*505. Wimpfeling, Deutsche Geschichte. 1506. Reuchlin, Hebrew 
Gravimar, 

tjoS. Luther goes to ^Yittcnbcrg. 

1509-13. Erasmus in England. 1509. EnchiHdion niilitis 

chrjsttani, Enconium Alorice. [The Ship of Pools.] 
ca. 1510. Early Numberg Fastnachtsspiele (Hans Folz). 

1512. Maximilian I., Der IVcisskonig. Th. Mumer, Die A^arren- 
hcschrvbmng. [Gringoire, Le feu du Pnr.ee dcs Sots.] 
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1515. Euhnspiegel printed at Strassburg. 1515-17. Epistola obscur- 
onim virorum. 

1516. Pamphilus Gengenbach, Die Gotuhmat. [Ariosto’s Orlando 
Eurioso. More’s Utopia. Skelton’s Magnificemed\ 

1517. Luther, Thesenwider den Ablass. Maximilian I., Teturdanh. 
Gengenbach, Der NoWiart. Hans Sachs’s earliest Fastnachts- 
spiele. 

I 5 I 9 - 5 S- Charles V. [1509-47. Henry VIII. in England.] 

1519. Th. Murner, Die Geiuhmat. [Skelton’s Colyn Clout.'] 

1520. Luther, Att den christlichen Adel deutscher Nation, De cap- 
tivitaie habyloitica ecclesice. Von der Freiheit eines Chnsten- 
menschen. 

1521. Ulrich von Hutten, Gesprdehbtichlein. 

1522. Luther’s translation of the New Testament published. N. 
Manuel, Vom Papst nnd seiner Priestschaft. Th. Murner, 
Der grosse lutherische Narr. J. Pauli, Schimpf nnd Emsl. 

1523- Die wittembergische NcuhtigaJl. Hutten 's death. 

1524. Luther’s Geistliche Lieder. Melanchthon, Epitome doclnncc 
christianee. 

IS^S- The Peasants’ War. 'H. '!AAXMt\, Der AblasskrSmer. [Tin- 
dale's New Testament.] 

1527. Burkard Waldis, Parabell vam vorlom Sohn. 

1528. Luther’s hymn, Eine feste Bury ist unser Gott in the Witten- 
berg Gesangpuch. N. Manuel, Von der Messe Krankheit. 
Death of Albrecht DUrer. [Castigliohe, 11 Cortegiano.] 

1530. Luther’s Fabeln. 

1532, Sixt Birck, Susanna. [1532-64. Rabelais, Garyasitua and 
Pantagruel. 1532. Macchiavelli, 11 Principe published (writ- 
ten 1513).] 

* 533 - Hans Sachs's first Biblical dramas. [Death of Ariosto.] 

1534- Luther's Bible completed. Erasmus Alberus, Fabeln. 

* 535 - T. Rebhun, Susanna. [First complete English Bible (Cover- 
dale).] 

153^- T. Rebhun, Die Hockzeit zu Cana. Naogeorgus, Pantmachtus. 

1539- J- Wickram, Bitter Galmy aus Schottland. 

1540. Naogeorgus, Mercator. 

1542. E. Alberus, Der Batfusser Mdnch Eulenspiegel und Alcoran. 

1545-63- The Council of Trent. 1544-45. Cl. Marot's Psaumes. 

1546. Luther's death. 

1548. Burkard Waldis, Esopus. [ca. 154S. Bale's Byng Johan. 
1549-60. La Pleiade.] 

1549. F. Dedekrind, Grobianus. [Joachim du Bellay, Dlfense et Illus- 
tration de la langue frost false.] 

1550. E. Alberus, Buck von der Tugettd und ll'eisheit. J. Wickram, 
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Tobias. Hans Sachs, Der fahrendi Schuler im Parodies. 
Htslori Peter Leweu. [Ronsard, Odes.'\ 

155 !• K. Scheldt, Translation of Grobianus. Hans Sachs, Das heisse 
Eisen. 

*552. J. Pauli, Schimpf ttnd Ernst . Hans Sachs, Der Bauer im 
Fegefeuer. [Jodelle, Clhpatre. Grevin, La Mart de Cisar. 
1553- Death of Rabelais.] 

^ 554 - J. Wickram, Der jungtn Knaben Spiegel. [BandeUo’s Novelle, 
I.-HI. Lazarillo de Tormes^ 

^55S- J- Wckram, Das Rolhuagenbiichlein. 

^556- J. Wickram, Der irrreitende Pilger. J. Frey, Gartengesell- 
schaft. 

’ 557 - J. Wickram, Der Goldfaden. M. Montanus, Der Wegkiirzer. 

Hans Sachs, Der Itonten Seifrit. [Tottel’s Miscellany.'] 
1558-1603. [Queen Elizabeth in England.] 

1559 ' Das Pastbiichleht. Hans Sachs, Collected Works, 

voL L [Margaret of Navarre, Heptameron (155S-59).] 

^ 559 - V. Schumann, Das Nachtbilchlein. [A Mirror for Magis- 
trates. 1561. Scaliger’s Poetica. Gorboduc.] 

1563. H. W. Kirchhoff, Wendunmut. [1564. Shakespeare bom. 
Galileo born.] 

1566. Luther’s Tischredeu. [Gascoigne’s Supposes and Jocasta. 
Balf, Antigone.] 

* 5 ® 9 - G. Buchanan’s Jephthes pjerfonned in Strassburg. [1568-80. 

B- Gamier, Tragedies. 1569-94. Amadis de Gaula.] 

*570. Fischart’s polemical writings on behalf of protestantism. [R. 
Ascham’s Scholemaster.] 

^ 87 — Fischart, Alter Praktik Grossmuttcr. P. Schede, Translation 
of Marot’s Psalms. [Ronsard, Franciade. The Massacre 
of St Bartholomew.] 

Fischart, F 16 h Hats, Weiber Tratz. 

^ 575 - Fischart, Affeuteurlich naupengeheurliche Geschichtklitteruug. 
Bi^ of Jakob Bohme. [Tasso’s Gerusalemme Itberaia 
finished.] 

1576. Fischart, Das gliickhafte Schiff. Frischlin, Rebecca. Hans 
Sachs dies. 

Pcdagrammisch Trostbitchlein. Frischlin, Susanna. 
a 7 o. Fischart, Ehczuchtbuchlein. Frischlin, Priscianus z'apular.s. 
Job. Clajus, Grammatice Germanicce lingua. Q. Lyly, 
Euphiesi] 

* 0 / 9 - Fischart, Der Bienenkcrb. Frischlin, Uildegardis magrm ; 

Frau H'endelyard. [Du Bartas, La premilre Sememe. Gos- 
,-C., I?.”' Fchoole 0/ Abuse.] 

■ bischart. Das Lesuilerliutlein. Frischlin, Phasma. [Sid- 
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ney’s Arcadia begun. Montaigne’s Essais. Death of 
Camoens.] 

1584. Frischlin, yV/Z/Kj Casar Redivivtts. 

1585- B. Ringwaldt, Die lattier Wahrheit. [Death ofRonsard.] 

1587. Historia von D. Johann Fausten. [Branthme. Execution 
of Mary Stuart.] 

1588. B. Ringwaldt, Der trene Eckart. [Th. Kyd, The Spanish 

Tragedy. Dr Faustus. 1590. Spenser, 

Qneene, I. -III.] 

ca. 1586-ca. 1666. ‘ Englische Komodianten ’ in Germany. 

IS 93 ' 94 - Duke Heinrich Julius of Brunswick’s dramas. [Shake- 
speare’s beginnings. 1594. La Satire Menipp^e.'] 

^ 595 - G. Rollenhagen, Die Froschmdtiseler. [Daniel, The Civil 
IVars. Sp^nxT, The Feuty Qneene, IV. -V\. Tasso’s death.] 
159s. Martin Opitz bom. [Bacon's Chapman’s //<W. The 

Edict of Nantes.] 

tS 99 - G. R. Widmann’s [Death of Spenser. Erection of 

Globe Theatre. Ben Jonson, Every man out of his Humour . 
1600. Shakespeare’s Midsummer-Night's Dream, Merchastt of 
Venice, Much Ado about Nothing, Henty V,] 


The Seventeenth Centory. 

Beginning of the seventeenth century. [Shakespeare’s greatest dramas. 
Ben Jonson. Beaumont and Fletcher. 'Ba.con's Advancement 
of Learning Cervantes’s (1605-15). Birth 

of Corneille (1606). Birth of Milton (160S).] 

1612. J. Bdlime, Aurora, oder Morgenrbte im Aufgang. [The Vocabu- 
lario of the Accademia della Crusca. D’Urffs L’Astrle 
(1610-19).] 

1616. Andreas Gryphius bom. [Death of Shakespeare and Cer- 
vantes.] 

1617. M. Opitz, Aristarchus. Founding of the ‘ Fmchtbringende 
GesellschafL’ 

1618- 48. The Thirty Years’ War. 

1618. G. Weckherlin, Oden und Gesdnge. J. Ayrer, Opus Theatricum. 

1619- 20. Opitz in Heidelberg. 

1620. Englische Komodien und Tragodien. Opitz in Holland. 
[Bacon’s Novum Organum. 1621. Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Barclay’s 1622. Birth of Molihre.] 

1624. Opitz, Teutsche Poemata (edited by J. W. ZincgreQ. Opitz, 
Buck von der deutsc/ien Foeterei. 
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1626. Opitz’s translation of Barclay’s Argeitis. 1625. Don Quixote 
partially translated into German. 

1627. Opitz’s translation of Rinuccini’s Dafnc (first Italian opera in 
Germany). 1629. Opitz's translation of Sidney’s Arcadia. 

1630. Liebeskampf, oder xtvciter Teil der etiglischen Komodien utid 
Tragodien, Opitz, Hercine. 

1533. Opitz’s Trostgedichie in Widerwdriigkeit des Krieges. [1632. 
Prynne’s Hhtriomastix. 1634. Milton’s Covins.'] 

1638. Logan’s Erstes Hundcrt teutsclier Reiinspriichc. [1636. Cor- 
neille’s Le Cid.] 

1639, Opitz’s death. Simon Dach professor in Kdnigsberg. 

1640-1688. Friedrich Wilhelm, der Grosse Knrfiirst. 

ca, 1640. H. M. Moscherosch, Gesichie Philanders von Sittewald. 

1640. Death of Fleming. [1642. Closing of the theatres in 
England. 1642-43. Corneille, Horace, Ctnna.] 

1643. Ph. Zesen’s ‘ Teutschgesinnte Genossenschaft,’ J. Balde, Car- 
vtina lyrica. 

1644. ‘Der gekronte Blnmenorden’ (‘Pegnitzschafer’) founded. [Cor- 
neille, Lt Menienr. Milton, Areopagitica.] 

1645. Ph. Zesen, Die adrialische Roseniund. 

1646. P, Fleming, Teutsche Poemaia published. Leibniz bom. 
1647-53. 0 - P. Harsddrffer, Der poetische Trickier. [1647. Rotrou, 

Venceslas. \ 

1648. The Peace of Westphalia. P. Gerhardt, earliest hymns. 

1649. P- von Spee, Tmtznachtigall. [Mile, de Scnd6ry, Cyrus. 
1649-59. The Commonwealth in England.] 

1650. A. Gryphius, Leo Annenius (written 1646). 

1652. J. Lauremberg, Schcrzgcdichte. [1651. Scarron, Roman 
comiyuc. Hobbes, Leviathan.] 

1654. F. von Logau, Deutsche Sinngedichtc. ft’^ondel, Lucifer.] 

1656. J. B. Schupp, Katechismuspredigt. [Mile, de Scud6ry, 

CUlie.] 

1657. Angelus Silesius, Heiligc Seelenlust and Der chcmbtnische 

Wandersmann (2nd edition, 1674). A. Gryphius, Kathanna 
von Ceorgicn, Cardenio und Celinde, Carolus Stuardus (written 
1649). [D’Aubigne, Le Pratique du ThiAtre,] 

^658. J. Rist’s ‘ Elbschwanenorden.’ 

1659-60. A. H. Bucholtz, Herkules und Valiska. The novels of E. 
W. Happel. -RioXikx^, Les pricieuses ridiatlesi] 

1660. A. Grj’phius, Die Dornrose performed. [The Restoration 
in England. Dryden, Astrcea redux.] 

1661. D. K. von Lohenstein, Cleopatra. 1662. Afoliere, Vicolc des 
fivif/iCS, 

^*^0* A. Grj'phius, Peter Squciil'^ and fforribilzcnbrijhx (both written 
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1647-50). Schottelins, Dit dctttsche Haufisprache. [1663-78 
S. Batler, ffttdibras.'] 

1664. J. Rachel, Salirische Gedichie. Death of Gryphius. 

1665. Lohenstein, Agrippina. [Larochefoucanld, Maximts. 1606, 

Moliire, Ze Misanthrope. Fnretiire, Le Roman bourgeois 
Dryden, Essay of Dramatic Poesie.'\ j 

1667. P. Gerhardt, Geistliche Andachten. [Milton’s ParaiEe 

Lost.'] j 

1668. C Weise, tyberjlilssigt Gedanken der grfnienden Jugend. j 

1669. J. J. C. von Grimnjelshausen, Simplicissimus ; Die LandsCr- 

serin Courasche. Anton Ulrich of Brnnswich, Arainena(i(^- 
73). [Dryden, The Conquest of Granada. Molifcre, Le jar- 
tuffe. Racine, Pritannicus.] . 1 

1670. Schaubiihne der englischen und frantosischen Komodianten. 
Grimmelshausen, Der seltsame Springinfeld. [Pascal, 
Pensies. ] 

1672. C Weise, Die drei argsten Ersnarren. Grimmelshausen, Das 
■minderbarliche Vogetnest. [Molifere, Les femmes savantes.] 

1673. C. Weise, Die drei klUgstets Lettte. [W. Wycherley, The 
' Country Wife. 1674, Boileau, L’Ari pudtique. Death of 

Milton.] 

1675. Ph. Spener, Desideria pia. [1676. Dryden, Aureng-Zebe, 
Otway, Don Carlos. Wycherley, The Plaindealer.] 
ca. 1675-ca. 1700. Pietistic religious poets : Ph. Spener, J. Neander, 
G. Tersteegen, N. L. von Ziniendorf. 

1677. Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, Die romische Oktavia. [Racines 
Phidre. N. Lee, The Rival Queens.] 

1678. C. Weise, rector in Zittau. Hofinannswaldau’s translation of 
Gaanni’s Pastorfda. 1678-1738. German opera in Hamburg. 
[1678. Lafontaine’s Fables. Dryden, All for JLove. 1678-84. 
Bunyan, The Pilgrim’s Progress.] 

1679. C. Weise, Der bdurische Machiavelt. J. Neander, Butuieslieder 
' und Dankpsaltnen, Ph. von Zesen, Simson. [Th. Otway, 

The Orphan.] 

1680. Hofrnannswaldau, Beldenbriefe. D. K. von Lohenstein, 
Sopkonisba. Abraham a Santa Clara, Merk’s Wien I and Auf, 
auf ihr Christen I [Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel. N. 
Lee, Theodosius.] 

1682. The Acta Eruditorum begin to appear at Leipzig. C. Weise, 
Masaniello. [Bunyan, The Holy War. Th. Otway, Venice 
Preserv'd.] 

1686. Abraham a Santa Clara, fudas der Erzschelm. [Dryden, The 
Hind and the Panther. ] 

1687-88. Ch. Thomasius lectures in German at the Uruverzity of 
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Leipzig. l688-8g. Thomasius, Scherz- mid crmthafie Ge- 
danken. 

i68S. A. von Ziegler, Die asiatische Banise. [La Bruyere, Carac- 
tires. 1688-97. Perrault, Parallilts.\ 

1689-90. Lohenstein, Arminms mid Thtisnelda. [1689. Racine, 
Esther. 1691. Athalie. 1690. Dryden, Don Sebastian. 
J. Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding.'] 

1692. A. Francke in Halle. [1698. Congreve, The Old Bachelor, 
The Double Dealeri] 

1694- Founding of the University of Halle. 

1695. B- Nenkirch, Herm von Hofmannssualdau und anderer Dent 
schen auserlesene Gedickte. 

1696- C. Renter, Schelmnffsky. [Regnard, Le Joueur.'] 

1697- C, Wemigke, Epigrammata. Leibniz, Unvorgreijliche Ge- 
danken. [Bayle, Dictionnaire. J. Vanbrugh, The Relapse. 
1699. Fenelon, TJUmaque.] 

The Eighteenth Centdry. 

1700. Founding of the Berlin Academy. R. von Canitz, Nebenstun- 
den miterschiedener Gedichte. [Death of Dryden. Congreve, 
The Way of the World.] 

1701-13. Friedrich I. of Prussia. 1705-11. Joseph I. of 
Austria. [1697-1718. Charles XII. of Sweden. 1701- 
13. War of the Spanish Succession. 1702-14. Queen 
Anne.] 

1705. C. Weise, Kotnodie von der bosen Katharina, [1704- Swift, 
The Tale of a Tub. I. Newton, Optics. 1707- Le Sage, Le 
Diable hoiteux. G. Farquhar, The Beaux' Stratagem.] 

'■Tto. LPComz, Essais de ThiodicR. [ijog-ii. The Tatler. 1711-15- 
The Spectator. 1711. Essay on Criticism. 1712. J. J. 

Rousseau bom.] 

1711. J. von Besser, Schriften. 

1713- Dcr Verniinftler (Hamburg). [The Guardian. Addison, 
Cato.] 

^713-40. Friedrich Wilhelm of Prussia. [1714-27- George I. 
in England.] 

1715. R- H. Brockes, Bethlemitischer Kindermord. [l 7 lS- 3 S- Le 
Sage, Gil Bias.] 

1719- I'eath of Leibniz. [1718. Voltaire, Oedipe. 1719- UuLos, 
Reflexions stir la poesie et la pcinture. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe.] 

1720. Ch. Wolff, Vemunftigc Gcdanken von Gott, der Well mid der 
Scelc des Idenschen. 

1721. Bodmer and Breitinger, (1721-23). Brockes, 
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Gottschcd comes to Leipzig. Klop- 
[:7.3. Voltaire, 

and Der Bicdcr- 

Guuiver'l T ^ 1726. Swift, 

SSrL.f^'** J- ■'^»- 

l7"o LtrhS"®!?°"'’ Le^ing born. 

731-4?^ rt [Voltaire, Bnd,J^ 

^^^‘^^‘tscnln,rg. [1731, G. Lillo, m 
1732 A 11 '731-41. Marivaux, Marian, u.-] 

translari d ^ckwHzerischer Gedichie. Bodmer, 

7 ■ Gottscbed, D,r stari^tde Cola. 

1732 ^'^‘““^hes. La Giorienx.] 

^orn ’ '733. Wieland 

^'^rasangiaisas.l 

LatauQ ^aumgmen m Halle. [1735. Prdvost, Manon 

J! J- Er~^hlungan. 

Hume rl^'- ««(f ernsthafle Schrifkn. p. 

r740.86”redrrk"tTe 

[i 727 60 r Great 1740-80. Maria Theresa. 

1740 cll'v: England.] 

tinged AW/XT Bodmer and Breilinger. Brei- 

Gkichnissen ^ R ^ ■^'’’‘Eschc /iMandlungvonden 

Richardson, ^,rwt/a ] Schaubuhne. [174O. 

Shakespeare’s Julius Grsar. 
Mb/a, tide.] ' rWoA. Nivelle dc la Chaiissee, 

Hngedorn, Oden uud Licder rFiplrttnr, r 
.(. E. Schlegel, Menuaun A„drctus.'\ 

F. W. ZaTharirX ;p ^“»'S^ds.-] 

«ic„, z.,v £r„:,r„, [S J 


1742. 

1743. 

1744. 
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1748. Gottsched, Deutsche Sprachkttnsf. J. E. Schlegel, Der T ritmph 
der giiten Frauen. Klopstock, Der Messias, i.-iii. Lessing, 
Derjtmge Gelehrte, [Richardson, Clarissa Harlaive. Smollett, 
Fodcrieh Random. Montesquieu, Esprit dts Lois.'] 

1748-55. Lessing in Berlin. 1750-52. Voltaire in Berlin. 

1749 ' Ch. E. von Kleist, Der Friihling. J. P. Uz, Lyrtsche Gedichte. 
Goethe bom. [Fielding, Tom Jones. Voltaire, Nantne.] 

1750. A. G. Baumgarten, Aestheiica (I 7 S°' 58 ). Hagedom, Moralische 
Gedichte. Bodmer, Noah. Klopstock in ZUnch. Lessing, 
Beitrage zttr Historie uttd Aitfnahme des Theaters. [Young, 
Conjectures on Original Composition. Th. Gray, Elegy tn 
a Countiy Churchyard.] 

1751. Klopstock. Z?errl/«riar(vol.i.). 'UsAr^g, Kleinigkeiten. [Vol- 
taire, Le Silcle de Louis XIV. Smollett, Peregrine Pickle.] 

1751-55. G. W. Rabener, Sammlung saiirischer Schriften. l_ 75 i- 69 - 
Gellert professor in Leipzig. [l 75 i" 8 *-’' L Encyclopidiel] 

1752. Wieland in Ztirich ; Die Natur der Dinge. C. F. Weisse, Der 
Teufel ist los / 

^ 753 'S 4 - Lessing, Rettungtn. [1753. Richardson, Sir Charles Grandi- 
son. E. Moore, The Gamester. I 753 - 58 - Voltaire, Essai sur 
les mccurs.] 

> 754 - S. Gessner, Daphnis. I 754 - 58 - Lessing, TheatraJische Biblio- 
thek. [1754-76. L’AnnJe littiraire.] 

1755 ' Lessing, Aliss Sara Sampson. Uz, Theodicee. inkelmann, 
Gedanken iiher die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke. 
A. G. Kastner, Vermischte Schriften. [Johnson, Dictionar}’.] 

1756-63. The Seven Years’ War. 1755 - 58 - Lessing in Leipzig. 

1756. Gessner, Idyllen. Klopstock, Der Jilessias, vol. u. Zimmer- 
mann, Betrachtungen ither die Einsamkeit. 

1757. Gellert, Geistliche Oden und Lieder. Klopstock, Tod 

Adams. Gottsched, Notiger Vorrat, vol. i. (vol. ii., 1765)- 
[Diderot, Le fils naturel.] 

1758. Gleim, Preussische Kriegslieder von eincm Grenadier. Klop- 
stock, Geistliche Lieder. Gessner, Der T od Abels. Wieland, 
Lady Johanna Gray. J. F. von Cronegk, Codriis. J. W. von 
Brawe, Der Freigeist. [Voltaire, Candide. Diderot, Le plre 
de famine.] 

1758- 65. Lessing, Litcraturhriefe. 

1 7 5 9 - Lessing, Philotas ; Fabeln. C. F. Weisse, Richaid Lll. 
Hamann, Sokratische Dcnksoilrdigkeiten. Kleist’s death. 
Schiller bom. [Bums bom. 1759 - 67 . Sterne, Tristram 
Shandy.] 

1760, Wieland becomes Kanzieidirektor in Biberach. 1760-65. 
Lessing in Breslau. 
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1761. Th. Abbt, Vom Tod ftlrs Valcrland. Wieknd, Araspes nna 
Panthea, [Rousseau, La iiottvelk HihUe.'] 

1762-66. Wieland, translation of Shakespeare. 1762. Gluck, Orfeo. 
[Rousseau, jSmile, Lo Contrai social, Maepherson, Osstan,] 

1763. A. L. Karschin, Auserlesetie Gedichte. 

1764. Klopstock, Saloino. Wieland, Don Sylvio von Rosaha, 
Winkelmanh, Geschiehle der Kunst des Alicriums. Ossian 
translated. M. von Thtlmmel, IVilhelmine. [Vollaire, Dic- 
tionnaire philosophique.'] 

1765-68. Goethe in Leipzig. 1765. Th. Abbl, Vow Verdienste. [Percy, 
Reliques of Engiish Poetry.'] 

1766. Lessing, Laokoon. 1766-67. Wieland, Agathoti. H. W. von 
Gerstenberg, Gedicht eines Skatden ; Briefe uber die Merk- 
wi'trdigkeiten der Liieratur (1766-70). [Goldsmith, The 
Vicar of Wakefetd.'] 

1767. Lessing, Minna von Bamhelm, Hamhnrgische Dramaiurgie 
(1767-69). Mendelssohn, Phadon, Herder, Fraginente. 
[Beaumarchais, Ettghtie.'] 

1768. ''Rie\ax\A, Mnsarion ; Idris ttnd Zenide. GsTSt&Tiherg, Ugohno. 
Goethe, Die Lattne des Verliebicn. [Sterne, Senttmenial 
Journey.'] 

1769. Klopstock, A/exrnir, vol. iii. ; Herders 

voyage to France. C. H. von Ayrenhoff, Der Postzug. 

1770. Lessing becomes librarian in Wolfenbiittel. 1770-71. Herder 
and Goethe in Strassburg. Hegel bom. 

1771- Klopstock, OaW; (first collected edition). 1771-75. M. Claudius, 
Der iVandsbecker Bote. 

1772. Klopstock, David. Ramler, Lyrische Gedichte. M. Denis, 

IJeder Sineds des Barden. Lessing, Emilia Galotti. Wie- 
land, Der goldene Spiegel. Goethe in Wetzlar.' Founding of 
the ‘ Gottinger Hain.’ ' 

1773. Klopstock, Z)er A/errrar, vol._^ iv. (and last). Von deutscher Aid 
uiid Kunst. Goethe, Gotz von Berlichingen. G. A. Bllrger, 
Lenore. C. F. Nicolai, Sebaldus Nothanker. 

1773-89. Wieland, Der TetUseke Merkiir. 1773-81. Schiller as 
‘ KarlsschUler.’ 

1774. Klopstock, Deutsche Gelehrtenrepublik. Lessing, Wolfenbiittler 

Fragmente (1774-78). Wieland, Die Abderiten. Goethe, 

Werthers Leiden ; Clavigo. J. M. R. Lenz, Der Hofmeister. 
J. Moser, Patriotische Phantasien. 

1775. Goethe goes to Weimar. Nicolai, Freuden des jungen IVer- 
thers. F. M. von Klinger, Otto. 1775-78. J. K. Lavater, 
Physiogstomische Fragmente. [Beaumarchais, Le Barbier dc 
Seville. Sheridan, The Rivals.] 
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1776- ^\iclnnd, Gntidalii:. G. C. Lichtcnbcrg, Briefc atis Eiigtcitid 
(I776-7S). Herder called to Wciinnr. Goethe, Klinger, 

. Dit Z-.vUlingc ; Slum und Drang. Lcisemtz, Jiilitis von 
T ^rent. H. L. Wagner, Die Kimiernwrderin. Maler Muller, 
1 776-78). J. M. .Miller, ii/VgTcarZ. Shakespeare’s /Ziiw/ir/ 
in Hamburg. The Hofburgthcater in Vienna. [Adam Smith, 
The Wenlth of Nalioitsi] 

H 77 - Gerouder Adligc. H. Jung-Slillingiyr/ftW. 1777-79. 

F. 11 . Jacobi, ll'oldemar. [Sheridan, The School for Scandal.]^ 
^778. Lessing, Anli-Goe:c ; Ernst und Falk. Burger, Gcdichtc (Der 
'adldcjdger). Hippcl, Zeto/r/u/z/t (177S-S1). [Death of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau.] 

• 779 - Lessing, Naihan dcr JFeise. Tlie brothers Stolbcrg, Gedirhtc. 
Gluck, Iphiginie cn Taun'de, The Nationalthcater in Mnnn- 
heim opened. 

*780. Lessing, Die Erziehung des Zfcnsehtngesrhlcehis. Wieland, 
Oheren. Frederick the Great, De la littirature aUemande. 
O. von Gemmingen, Der deuisehe Hqusvater. J. A. von 
Tdrring, Agnes Bcmattcrin. 

1781. Death of I.essing. Kant, Kriiik dcr reineil Vcnmnft. J. H. 

Voss, translation of the Odyssey. Schiller, Die Rattber. 

^782. Schiller's flight from Stuttgart. 1782-S3. L. H. C. Holty, 
Gedichte. 

17S2-S6. J. K, A. hfusaus, Volksntarchcn, [17S2-SS. Gibbon, 
The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. ] 

8- Schiller, Fieseo. Jc.an Paul's literarj- beginnings. 

H 4. Klopstock, Hermann und die Ftlrsien. K. A. Kortum,yot 5 - 
siade. Voss, Luise. Schiller, Kabalc und Licbe. 1784-91. 
Herder, Ideen zur Philosophic der Gesehichte der Jifensehhcil. 
[Beaumarchais, Lc Mariagc de Figaio."] 

S' Voss, Idyllen (first collected edition). K. Ph. Moritz, Anton 
Reiser. Schiller in Leipzig, An die Freude. A. W. Ifiland, 
Diefager. 

t 7 6. Death of Frederick the Great. 17S6-S8. Goethe's Italian 
Tourney. 

*787. Hermanns Tod. SchXWei, Don Carlos. J. J. Heinse, 

Ardtnghcllo. Goethe, Iphigcnie atf Tauris. F. von Matthis- 
„ pedichte. [St Pierre, Paul et Virginie.'\ 

^ • A. Knigge, t/ber den Umgangmit Mensehen. Goethe, Egmont. 

Schiller, Abfall der Nicderlande. Kant, Kritik der praklisehen 
J g ^emunft. A. Schopenhauer bom. 

9 - The Beginnings of the French Revolution. Schiller 
professor in Jena. Schiller, Der Geisterseher ; Die Kiittsfler. 
Kotzebue, Menschenhass und Reue. 
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1790. Goethe, Faust, tin Fragment; Tasso. Knnt, Kritik dtr 
Urteilskraft. 

1791. Schiller, Geschickte des drrissigjiihrigcn Krirges (i 79 >* 93 )- 
J. G. Forilcr, Ansickten vom Kiederrhein. Klinger, Medea; 
novels (1791-98). "MotxsX, Die ZauberJtdU. Grillp-irzcr horn. 
Goethe takes over the direction of the Weimar theatre (I 79 >' 
1S17). [Volnc)-, Lrs Kuines.'\ 

* 793 ' Schiller, Dber Anmut tend ll'drde. Richter, Die iinsiehtbare 
Loge. J. G. von Salis-Seewis, Gedichte. Goethe, Der Burger- 
general. 

1794. The friendship of Goethe and Scluller (1794-1805). Goethe, 
Reinekt Fuehs. H. Zsc\\a\iVc,Abal/ino. Vichic, U'issensebafts- 
lehre, 

1795 - Goethe, KSmiseke Elegien ; IVslhelm Mcisters Lehrjahre{l'l%- 
96)- Schiller, Die bioren (1795-97); Musenalmanach (1796- 
99) ! Briefe iiber die Ssthetische Eraichung des Menschen ; 
Ober naive tend sentimentaliseke Diehtung J- P- 
Richter, Hesfems. J. L. Tieck, William Lovell (i 795 " 97 )- 
M. G. Lewis, The Ji/onk.J 

179®' Goethe and Schiller, Xenien. Richter, Quintus Fixlein ; 
Siebenkeis (1796-97). [Coleridge, Fe/ems.] 

* 797 - Gotihe, I/ermann und Dorothea. Goethe and Schiller, 

{Balladenalmanach, 179S). Tieck, Der gestiefelte Kaier. 
Wackenrodcr and Tieck, Herzensergiessungen, F. Hdlderlin, 
(1797-99). A- W. Schlegel, tmn.slation of Shakespeare 
(i797'I8oi, iSlo). F. Schl^cl, Die Griecken und Romer. 

1798. Goethe, Die Profydacn (1798-1800). Schiller, Wallensteins 
Lager. Das Alhcndum {ijgS-lZoo). Tieck and Wackenroder, 
Franz Stembald. F. W. J. von Schelling, Von der Weltseele. 
[Coleridge and Wordsworth in Germany, Lyrical Ballads.] 

1799 ' Schiller, Die Piccolomini ; Wallensteins Tod ; Das Lied von 
der Glocke. W. von Humboldt, Asthetische Vcrsttchc. Tieck, 
Romaiitische Dichitmgen (1799-iSoo). F. Schlegel, Luande. 
Schleiermacher, Roden iiber die Religion. Schiller settles in 
Weimar. 

iSoo. Wieland, (1800-2). SehWXos, hfaria Stuaii. Richter, 

Titan (1800-3). Novalis, Hymnen an die Ncuht. Schleier- 
macher, Jifonologen. [Scott's translation of Goethe's Gdtz von 
Berlichingen.] 

Thb Nineteenth Century. 

1801. Schiller, Die Jungfrau von Orleans. C. A. Tiedge, Urania. 
C. M. Brentano, Godun. Death of Novalis. Hegel in Jena 
(1801-6). H. J. von Collin, Regulus. [Chateaubriand, Atala.] 
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1802. F. Schlegel, Alarkos. Novalis, Heinrich von Ofterdhigen. 
L. A. von Amim, Hollins Liebeleben. [Chateaubriand, Ghiie 
du CJiristianismed^ 

1803. Schiller, Die Braui von Messina. Goethe, Die naturliche 
Tochter. Death of Klopstock and Herder. J. G. Seume, 
Spaziergatig nach Syrakstse. J. P. Hebei, Alemanniscke 
Gedichte. Z. Werner, Die Sohne des Thales (1803). H. von 
Kleist, Die Famille Schroffenstcin. 

1S04. Schiller, Wilhelm Tell. Richter, Flegeljahre (1804-5). Tieck, 
Kaiser Oktavianns. A. W. Schlegel joins Madame de StaeL 
Tieck goes to Rome. Der griine Almanack [Chateau- 

briand, Reni.'\ 

1805. Schiller's death. Herder, Der Cid. Goethe, Winkelmann. 
Brentano and Amim in Heidelberg. Des Knaben Wtntder- 
horn, vol. i. Beethoven, Fidelia. 

1806. The Battle of Jena. AxsAk, Der Geist der Zeit (lixA- 

18). Z. Wemer, Das Kretiz an der Ostsee. 

*807. Richter, Levana. Z. Wemer, Martin Luther. Kleist, Amphi- 
tryon. Gorres, Die teutschen Volksbiicker. Hegel, Phetio- 
nienologie des Geisfcs. Fichte, Keden an die deutsche 
Nation (1S07-8). [Mad. de Stael, Corinne. Wordstvorth, 
Poems.'] 

1808. Goethe, Faust, Erster Teil. Goethe’s interview with Napoleon 
at Erfurt. Die Zeitungfur Einsiedler, Kleist, Penthesilea ; 
Der zcrbrochene Krug; Die Hcrmannsschlacht (puhl. 1S21). 
La Motte Foaqa6, Sigurd der Schlangaitoter. F. Schlegel, 
Die Sprache sind IVeisheit der Tndier. [Scott, Marmion.] 

iSog. Goethe, Die Wahlvcrsvandtschaften. A. W. Schlegel, Fhr- 
lesungen iiber dramatische Ksntst und Literatur (1809-11). 
Amim und Brentano in Berlin. Amim, Crafin Dolores. Z. 
Wemer, Der vientndzivanzigste Febntar (pubL 1S15). 

1510. Goethe, Pandora; Farbenlehre. Kleist, Michael Kohlhaas ; 
Kdtkchen von Heilbronn ; Der Prinz von Hamburg (publ. 
1821). 

1511. Goethe, Dichtung usid Wahrheit (1811-33). Amim, Halle 
und Jemsalem. Kleist’s death. Fouque, Undine. B. G. 
Niebuhr, Romische Geschichtc (iSit-32). [Jane Austen, Sense 
and Sensibility.] 

1512. Tieck, Phantasus (1812-16). The brothers Grimm, Kiiider- 
und Hausmarchen (1812-15). Amim, Isabella von Ag)pten. 

K. Th. Komer, Zriny. A. Mullner, Der sseunundzss'anzigste 
Februar. [Bj-ron, Childe Harold.] 

1513. The Battle of Leipzig. Death of Wieland. Hebbel, Lud- 
wig, and Wagner bom. Arndt, Liedcr fftr Teutsche. Fouque, 
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Der Zauhrrrint^. Miillner, Die Schuld. [Shelley, Qtuen 
Mab.] 

1S14. Founding of the ‘ Deutsche Bund.’ YJorntx, Leier und Schwert. 
F. RUckert, Gekamischle Soneite. A. \'on Chamisso, Peter 
SehUntihl. E. T. A. Hoflmann, Phantasiatucke (1S14-15). 
[Scott, Waverley. Wordsworth, The Exmrsioni] 

1815. The Battle of Waterloo. Goethe, Des Epimenides Er- 
waehen. Brentano, Die Griindung Prags. J. von Eichendorff, 
Ahnmigund Gegenxvart. Hoffmann, Die Elixiere des Tatfels. 
J. L. Uhland, Gediehte first collected. [Beranger, Chan- 
sons.'] 

1816. Goethe, Ilalienische Peise (1S16-17): Kunst tend Altertum 
(1816-32). Oehlenschliiger, Correggio. Uhland, Vater- 
landische Gediehte. 

1817. A. W. Schlegel professor in Bonn (1817-45). Amiro, Die 
Kronenwaehter. Brentano, Geschichte vom brerven Kasperl. 
Hoffmann, Neuhtstdeke. H. Zschokke, Das Goldmache^orf, 
Mad. de Stafcl, De rAUemagne published. Grillparzer, Die 
Ahnfrau. [Keats, Poems.] 

1818. Grillparzer, Sappho. E. K. F. Schulze, Caeilie and Die 
bezaitberie Pose. Uhland, Ernst, Herzog in Schwahen. W. 
MUller, Mfiilerlieder. [Kents, Endymion.] 

1819. Goethe, Der westostliehe Divan. Hoffmann, Klein Zaekes ; 
Die Serapionsbrilder (1819-21). Tieck settles in Dresden. 

J. Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik (1S19-37). A. Schopenhauer, 
Die Welt als Wille rind Vorstellung. Assassination of 
Kotzebue. [Byron, Don Juan, I, - 11 . Shelley, The Cenci.] 

1820. Grillparzer, Das goldene VJiess. [Lamartine, Miditations. 
Scott, Ivanhoe.] 

1821. Goethe, Withehn Aleisters Wanderjahre (1S21-29). Tieck, 
WOT/eZ/ew (1821-31). W. MUller, Gediehte; Ueder der Griechen 
(1821-24). Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Lictier und Pomanzen. 

K. M. von Weber, Der Preischiitz. A. von Platen, Ghaselen. 
[De Quincey, The Opium-eater. Shelley, Adonais.] 

1822. F. Ruckert, Ostliche Posen. H. Heine, Gediehte (first collec- 
tion). [V. Hugo, Odes. Vigny, Poimes. Lamb, Essays of 
Elia.] 

1823. F. RUckert, f-iebesfruhling. W. Alexis, Walladmor {\%2y1eP). 

Heine, Tragodien. W. Waiblinger, Lieder der Gnechen. F. 
Raimund, Der Besrometermeicher. F. L. G. von Kaumer, 
Geschiehte der Hohenstaufen (1823-25). [V. Hugo, Han 

d’ Island.] 

1824. H. Zschokke, Bilder aus der Schweiz (1824-26). W. Menzel, 
Geschichte der Deutschen. [Death of Byron.] 
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1825. Platen, Sonette aus Venedig. Grillparzer, KSnig Ottokars 
Gliick und Eitde. [Carlyle, IJfe of Schiller. Manroni, / 
Promesn Sposii\ 

1826. Tieck, Der Anfriihr in den Cevennen. Eichendorff, Aus detn 
Leben tines Taugenichts. W. Hauff, Lichtenstein. Platen, 
Die verhangnisvolle Gabel. Heine, Harzreist. J. Kemer, 
Gedichte. Raimand. Der Bauer als Millionar. [A. de Vigny, 
Cinq-Mars.l 

1827. Buch der Lieder ; Reisebilder, 11 . Heine’s visit to Eng- 
land. K. Spindler, Der Jude. Zedlitz, Toienkranze. [V. Hugo, 
Cronnoell. BulweG Pelhami\ 

1828. Platen, Gedichte. Q,x)\\-^z^x 7 .ex, Ein treuer Diener seines Herm. 
Raimnnd, Der Alpenkonig und der Menschenfeind. Immer- 
nianh. Das Trauerspiel in Tirol. G. Schwab, Gedichte 
(1828-29). Death of Duke Karl August of Weimar. 

1829. Platen, Der romantische Oedipus. Grabbe, Don Juan und 
Paust. M. Beer, Struensee. J. Kemer, Die Seherin von 
Prevorst. [\^ Hugo, Orientales. A. Dumas, Henri HI. 
Balzac, Comidie humaine (1829-50).] 

1830. [The July Revolution in Paris.] Chamisso, Frauenliebe 
und Leben. Platen, Polenlieder (1830-33). L. Borne, Briefe 
aus Paris (1830-33). A. Griln, Blatter der Liebe ; Der leizie 
Ritter. [V. Hugo, Hernani. Tennyson. Poems.'] 

1831. Chamisso, Gedichte (first collected). Gnllparzer, Des lifeeres 
und der Liebe Wellen. Grabbe, Napoleon. A. Grtln, 
Spaziergange eines IViener Poeten. Heine settles in Paris. 
[V. Hugo, Notre-Dame de Paris ; Marion Delorme. Stendhal, 
Le Rouge ct le Noir.] 

1832. The death of Goethe. Goethe, Faust, Z-weiter Teil. Immer- 
mann. Merlin. RUckert, Haus- und Jahreslieder. E. Mdrike, 
Maler A’olten. W. Alexis, Cabanis. N. Lenau, Gedichte (first 
collected). 

•833. Raimnnd, Der Vcrschwender. H. 'LaxRse, Das junge Europe 
(1833-37). J- Kestroy, Lumpaavagabumlus. F. Freiligrath, 
Gedichte (first collection). Heine, Fianzdstschc Zustcinde. 
[G. Sand, Ulia. Carlyle, Sartor Resartus.] 

1834. Eichendorff, Dichter und ikre Gcscllen. RUckert, Gedichte 
(1S34-3S). L. Wienbarg, As hetische Feldztigc. Heine, Der 
Salon (1834-40). Grillparzer, Der Traum ein Leben. C. 
Sealsfield, Der Virey und die Aristokraten. L. von Ranke, 
Die r'dmischcn Papste (1S34-36). [Lamennais, Paroles dun 
croyant. Bui a er. The Last Days of Pompeii.] 

^835. ’The decree against ‘ Jungdcntschland.^ B. von Arnim, Goethes 
Briefzvcchscl mit cinem Kind. Grillparzer, Tristia ex Panto. 

U 
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K Gntekow, WaUj, die Zxueiftenu. Th. Mundt, Madonna. 
O. F. Strauss, Das Lebenjesit. G. G. Gervinus, Geschichic 
der dcutschcn N^aizoiialliteratur, 

1836. Tj'ck. Der ftmge TiscMermeister. RUckert, Weisheit der 
rahmanen Die Epigonen. Lenau, 

Fanst. [Musset, Confessions d’tm enfant dti siicle. Lamar- 
tine, focelyn. Dickens, Pickwick Papers. Gogol, The 

A’evtsor. ] 


1837. [Accession of Queen Victoria in England.], EichendorF, 

tc ie { rst collected). Lenau, Scrvonarola. B. Auerbach, 

spno-^. [G. Sand, Mauprat. Carlyle, The French Kevoln- 
tton. ] 

1838. Gnllparzer, Weh' dem, der lugt. Mbrike, Gedichte (first col- 

^™"’®™ann, Mfmchhausen. A. von Droste-HQlshoff, 
^‘P^’'="de Lieder. [V. Hugo, Rny Bias.] 
39 - Deutsche Geschichte (1S30-47). [Stendhal, La Char- 

treuse dc Par me.] - 

r84o. Accession of Friedrich Wilhelm IV. of Prussia. 

i ittona Accorombona. Heine, Ar/rfrtvi- Inimer- 

HoFmann von Fallerslobcn, 
npo , t sc e Lieder (1S40-41). W. Alexis, Der Roland vou 

^OlinZ' C- F. Hebbel,//mW/r. [Dickens, 

xf < • . B''°"'ning, Sordello. .Scribe, Le verre cTeau. 

Menmee, Colomba.] 

>84,. The polWcal b-ric (N. Becker. R. E. Prutz, M. SchneckenbuT;, 

G. Hcr«-cgb, Gedichte eines 
(,841-44). E. Gcibel, Zeitstimmen. J. Golthelf, 

lA H^‘ten des Christentwns. 

""" 

184J. 1 >'> Mipuur. W. Al™, Op/M„ 

\T von """ kosmopolitischen Nacht-.viichte, s. 

Der TohfTu^^J ^’-‘-<’^kcnden F. Ilaln,, 

der [{',/dn,s. Hcbbcl, Gedichte (1842, 1S4S, 1857). 

Mncau^t"’/^''’”'/>r Gogol, Dead Souls. 

Alncaul3> , Lays of Anetent Rome.] 

S^hiZ\s^l£T c-mrver... Auerbach, 
ieaWu^Poo (« 8 «-S 4 ). E. Gcibel, Pells- 

fXv T Halm t, 

dalc.e. I. Hahn . H.alm, Wr/x fl-cr Gcsellschaft. F. Tb. 
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Vischer, Kritische Gdii^^e. [A. Damas, La frois Mousqtte- 
taira.'\ 

1S45. R. Wagner, A. von Humboldt, Aorz/wr (1845-58). 

1846. Freiligrath, Qa ira. W. Alexis, Die Hosen des Hemt von 
Bredov). G. Kinkel, Olio der Schulz. [Thackeray, Vanily 
Fair (1846-48). Dickens, Dombey and Son. Dostoevski, 
Boor Folk.'] 

1847. Heine, Alla Troll. Eichendorff, Die neue romanlische Poesie 
in Deutschland. Gutzkow, Uriel Acosta. Laube, Die Karls- 
sckiiler. G. Freytag, Die Valentine. Geibel, Juniuslieder. 
[Ch. Bronte, Jatie Eyre. Merimee, Camien. Longfellow, 
Evangeline.] 

1548. [The March Revol u ti on.] Grillparzer, Derarmc Spielmann. 

Freytag, Graf Waldeniar. Ch. Birch-Pfeiffer, Dorftind Stadt. 
Freytag and Julian Schmidt become editors of the Grenzboten. 
[E. Augier, L' Aventnrilre. Macaulay, History of England 

(1848-61).] 

1549. Bettina von Amim, Dies Buck gehort deni Konig. Freiligrath, 
Neue politische und soziale Gedichte. Gutzkow, Der Konigs- 
leutnant. O. von Reduitz, Amaranth. R. Wagner, Die 
Kunst und die Revolution. [Chateaubriand, MSntoires d outre- 
tombe. Thackeray, Pendennis (1849-50).] 

1850. Gutzkow, Die Ritter vom Geist (1850-52). Laube becomes 
director of the Hofburgtheater (1850-67). J. Gotthelf, Elsi, 
die sellsame Magd. G. Keller in Berlin (1850-55). Hebbel, 
Herodes und Mariamne. O. Ludwig, Der Erbforster. R. 
Wagner, Lohengrin ; Das Kunstwerk der Zukunft. R. Schu- 
mann, Genovez’a. P. Heyse, Francesca da Rimini. [Dickens, 
David Copperfeld. Tennyson, In Memon'am. Sainte-Beuve, 
Lundis (1850-69).] 

1851. Heine, Romanzero. R. Wagner, Oper und Drama. Geibel 
invited to Munich. Freiligrath settles in -London. A. von 
Droste-Hiilshoflf, Das geistliche fahr. Bodenstedt, I.ieder des 
Mirza Schaffy. 

•852. Brentano, Romauzen vom Rosenkranze published. W. Ale.xis, 
Ruhe ist die erste Burgerpflicht. Th. Storm, immensee. 
Hebbel, Agnes Bcmaucr. G. Freytag, Die foumalisfen. 
W. Jordan, Demiurges (1S52-54). -A. Stifter, Buntc Steine. 

K. Groth, Quickborn. [V. Hugo, Chhfimcnts.] 

1S53. Wagner, Der Ring des Nibclungcn (poem completed). O. 
Ludwdg, Die Afakkabaer. F. Renter, Lauschens un Rimcls. 
[Thackeray, The Ne.ccomcs.] 

*854. Keller, Dcr grujte Heinrich (1S54-55). F. Halm, Der 
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J- W. von Schcffel, Trcmp^Ur 
"• Th. Mommsen, RSmischc Geschickic (1854- 
Pctrier. Thackeray, 

E. Morike, Afozart auj der R(ht 
^ /V o of L. Buchner, 

TSefi [Wfellorv, 

1""; Hebbel, ««rf 

■p , Ludwig, Ztoischat Himmel und Erde. A. E 

f.T *4*e,-/<7 (1856. 

74;- w. H. Riehl, KuUurgesckichtliche Nmiellen. H. Heft- 

"pf’ dts \acktzchuun Jahrhmtderts (1856- 

70}. ^ [Turgenev, Eudh,.] 

‘ n Gidichte. J. V. von Scheffel, Eikthafil. A. 

R. Hamerling, Sa,tgcssnt:s mm 

(S; s'^’] Thackeray, The F^Wans 

JSsS. 2''*^°''’. Geibe), ^WrVu'. [Term)-, 

son, /dg//s of the Eing.1 

^ F>-eylag. Pflder aus der denUchen 

rristan uud Isolde. 
E'iot, Adam Bede. G. 

!vaw7’ SP''=»'^e'=n, Prohlematische 

Bjomson, A JIapfy}' Boy.1 

ffZeht" Vr^'r'" of rrussia. E. Geibel, 

(iSei vZ f^ohn, Komge der Germanen 

Ta VL r Dottoevski, d/e;«er>r 

V ° House (1S61-62).] 

Stn,mt/dU86z.64). 
holmes ImrJes. 

lS6j. Dc=ith of Hcbbel. Reuter. «- Festungtid. Frcytag. 

Vie Teehutt des Vrantas fC ri;„, /. / 

Prele„ders.-\ ^ 

1864. Fre)t.->g Vie verlorene I/andsehri/t. G. Fbers Fine 

Weimt K i! performed in 

^\c.mar. k. h. .Meyer, CeoJ-W.v. i-erformances of the 
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Meiningen Court Theater (1864-89). [E. and J. de Gon- 

court, Renie Mauperiti.'\ 

1865. Laube, Der dentsche Krieg (1865-67), Auerbach, Auf der 
Hoke. W. Busch, Max wtd Mordtz. Wagner, Tristan nnd 
Isolde. [Tolstoi, War and Peace (1865-69). Taine, Philoso- 
phie de Part (1865-69).] 

1866. War between Prussia and Austria. Spielhagen, Pi Ret k’ 
iind died. H. Lingg, Die Volkerwandemng (1866-68). 
R. Hamerling, Ahasver in Rom. P. Heyse, Hans Lange. 
[Ibsen, Brand. Dostoevski, Crime and Punishment. Swin- 
burne, Poems and Ballads. ^ 

1867. Scheffel, Gaudeamns. K. F. Meyer, Balladcn. K. Marx, Das 
Hapital, vol. i. [Ibsen, Peer Gynt. Turgenev, Smoke.] 

1S6S. W. Jordan, Die Nibelunge (1868-72). M. Greif, Gedtchte. 
P. Hey.se, Colberg. W. Jensen, Die braune Erica. Wagner, 
Die Meistersinger von Hiimberg. [Dostoevski, The Idiot. 
Browning, The Ring and the Book (1868-69).] 

1869. Spielhagen, Hammer nnd Amboss. R. Hamerling, Der Kontg 
von Sion. E. von Hartmann, Philosophic des Unhr.cnsstcn. 
[Flaubert, II Education sentimentale.] 

1870. The Franco-German War (1870-71)- H. Lorm, Gedickte. 
L. Anzengruber, Der I^arrcrvon Kirchfcld. [D, G. Rossetti, 
Poems.] 

1S71. Founding of the German Empire. E. Geibel, herclas- 
nife. K. F. Meyer, Huttens Ictzte Page. A. Lindner, Die 
Bluthockzcit. Ancxngoihtr, Der Metneidbaucr. [L. Zola, Let 
Rougon-Maeguart (1S71-93I.] 

iSya. De.ath of Grillparzer. Grillparzer, Libussa, Die Jiidin von 
Toledo, Ein Bruderz-xist published. Freytag, Die Ahncn 
(1S72-S0). G. Keller, Sieben Lrgenden. Anrengruber, D<r 
Kreuzelsehreibcr. [G. Eliot, MidJlemareh. G. Branrlc-., Main 
Currents of European Literature (1S72-76).] 

1S73. R Hey.se,' Kinder der U'eit. F. Nietzsche, Unuitigemassc 
Bctraeht linger. (1873-76). [Ibsen. Enp^ror and Galilean.] 

• 874, Schack, Kdelile des Orients. G. Keller, Lento von Selawgai, 
ii. .•\n/engriibcr, Der G'xisserrxurm. [A. D.audet. Pronont 
prune et Kisler ctni. Tolstoi, Ann.a Kiiieiiina (lS 74 ' 7 ^h] 

lS 75 - J- Wolff, D'r RaUnfanper -. .-n Hameln. A. Htger, Dir 
Hear. M. \on Ebp.er-F.scli'.-nlnch. Erziillungrn. fll. T.aine, 

L creitn r.'.pr:r 0875-pA.] 

1876. V. .-..-iKr, D.'r Rin\ i.vt Kiteiunaen oX lAyieulb. Spicll!ai:en, 
.‘'■■irr-fui. p. He) Ir: P.uaSiese. F. Ttshn. Ein Kar !p f 
u- /i.-n K. F. Mt-yer, 
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1877. Storml Ghrentknovellen F. von Saax, NmelUn aus 

Osterreich (1877-97). R. Bnumbach, Zlatorog. , [Turgenev, 
Virgin Soil. Ibsen, The Pillars of Society."] 

1878. G. Keller, Ztirieher Novellen. H. Leuthold, Gedichte. Anzen- 
gruber. Das vierte Gebot. F. W. Weber, Dreizehnlinden. 
Th. Fontane, Vor dem Sturm. F. Nissel, Agnes von Meran, 
F. Nietzsche, Menschlickes, Alhuvienschliches (187S-79). 

1879. H. Leuthold, Gedichte. Visch'er, Auch Einer. [G. Meredith, 
The Egoist. Ibsen, A Dolts House.] 

1880. K. F. Meyer, Der Heilige. Th. Fontane, Grete Minde. E. 
Wildenbruch, Der Meister von Tanagra. Q. P. Jacobsen, 
Niels Lyhne.] 

1881. Keller, Das Sinngedicht. E. von Wildenbruch, Die Katolinger. 
Nietzsche, Morgenrdte. [Ibsen, Ghosts.] 

1882. R. Wagner, Parsifal. Wildenbruch, Harold; Der Mennonit. 
H. und J. Hart, Kritische Waffengange (1SS2-84). 

18S3. Death of Wagner. "Hietaschs, A Iso sfrcsch Zarathtistra. D. von 
Liliencron, Adjutanienritte. Fontane, Schach von Wuthencrw. 
Ebner-Eschenbacb, Dotf-und ScMossgeschichten, K. F. Meyer, 
Novellen. 

1884. K. F. Meyer, Die Hochseit des Zfdncks. [Ibsen, The Wild 
Duck.] 

1886. Keller, Martin Salander. Wildenbruch, Das neue Gebot. 
Heyse, Der Roman der Stiftsdame. Nietzsche, Jensetts von 
Gut uiul Bose. 

1857. M. von Ebner-Eschenhach, Das Gemeindekind. H. Suder- 
mann, Erau Sorge. H. and J. Hart, Lied der Mensehhett. 
[Tolstoi, Powers of Darkness.] 

1858. Accession of Wilhelm IL, German Emperor. Wilden- 
bruch, Die Quitsows. H. Sudermann, Die Ehre. Fontane, 
Irrungen, fVirrtmgen. M. Kretzer, Meister Timpe- Conrad, 
Wcss die Isar rauscht. 

1SS9. Wilbrandt, Der Meister von Palmyra. A. Holz und J. Schlaf, 
Die Famine Selickc. G. Hauptmann, Vor Sonnenaufgang. 
Nietzsche, Gclzendammenmg. Sudermann, Der JCaizensteg. 
1S90. Anzengruber, Der Fleck auf der EhV. 1. Kurz, Florentiuer 
Novellen. Stefan George, Hymneti. 

1891. E. von Wildenbruch, Die Haubenlerche. Sudermann, Sodoms 
Ende. Hauptmaim, Einsame Menschen. R. Dehmel, 
Erlostingen. [Ibsen, Hedda Gabler. M, Maeterlinck, Prin- 
cesse Maleinc.] 

1892. Hauptmann, Die tVeber ; Kollege Crampton. H. von Hof- 
mannsthal, Gestern ; Der Tod Ticians. [E. Zola, Le Dibdcle.] 
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1893. Hauptmann, HanmJes Himmelfahrt ; Der Biberpek. Suder- 
mann, Heitnat. L. Fulda, Der Tahsnian. M. Halbe, 
Jtigeitd. R. Huch, Ludolf Ursleti. 

1894. Sudermann, Es war. 

1895. Fontane, Effi- Briest. D. von Liliencron, Kriegsnovelleu. 
Hauptmann, Florian Gtyer. Stefan George, Bucher der 
Hirten. [T. ^s.xAy, Jude the Obsaire.'\ 

1896. Wildenbrucli, Heinrich tind Heinnchs Geschlecht. Haupt- 
mann, Die versunkettc Glocke. R. Dehmel, Wetb und Welt. 

1S98. Sudermann, Johannes. Hauptmann, Fiihrmann Hcnschel. 

Death of Bismarck. [E. Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac.^ 
1900. Death of Nietzsche. Q\xAcxm3Xva, Johantiesfetier. S. George, 
Der Teppich des Lebens. [Ibsen, When we dead awaken. 
Tolstoi, Resurrection.'] 
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Aim the 

Eet. 0. DARNELL, il.A., 

Late Head-Master of CargOfield Preparatory School, Edinburgh, 
and E^olar of Pembroke and Dormlng 
Colleges, Cambridge. 


• Contents. 

PART 1. — Stories and Fables — The IVolf on his Death-Hod — Alex- 
ander and the Pirate — Zeno’s Teachinif — Ten Helpers — The Swallow 
and the Ants — Discontent — Pleasures of Country Life — The Wolf and 
the Lamh — Simplicity of Farm Life in Ancient Italy — The Conceited 
Jackdaw — The Ant and the Grasshopper — The Hares contemplate 
Suicide — The Clever P.irrot— Simple Living — The Human Hand — The 
Bear — Value of Rivers — Love of the Country — Juno and the Peacock — 
The Camel — ^The Swallow and the Binls — The Boy and the Echo — The 
Staj; nud the Fountain — ^The Cat’s Device — The Human pifjure — The 
Silly Crow — Abraham’s Death-Bed — The Frogs ask for a King — The 
Gods select severally a Favourite Tree — Hear the Other Side. 

PART 11. — Historical Extracts — The Stout of the Fabu : Histori- 
cal lutro-lnction — ^Tlie Story of the Fuhii. The Cosquest of Vfii ; 
Historical Introdnction — The Conquest of Veii. The Saceifice OF 
Decics : Hi'torical luirodnrtion — TTie Sacrifice ofDecius. 

PART HI — Tile First Roman Invasion of Britain— Introdnotion 
to F.xtrc.cts from Cwsar s Commentaries— The First Roman Invasion of 
Britain. 

PART IV. — The Life of Alexander the Great— Historical Intro- 
dnotion — Life and Camptigns of Alexander the Great. 

ArrEXHix. VocAiiri..tET. AnriEvpA. 

Tu-o Mafs If. IHh.’tmi'' i.\' First Eo’-.rin Ii:i<i.rim cf Dntrir. and the 
Ccnyaiyr.j of Al^rtarjitr O.e Great. 
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First Latin Sentences and Prose. 

By K. P. WliiOH, M.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridp; 
Assiataiit-Master at Fetto College. With Vocabulary. 2s. 6d. Alio 
Issued In Two Parts, Is. 6d. each. 

Saturday Review. — “This Is just the right sort of help the beginnCTwa^ 

It is certainly a book to be recommended for preparatory schools or tns 

lower classes of a public school.” 

Eduoatloual Review. — " Form masters in search of a new compojitioii book 
will welcome this publication.” 

A First Latin Reader. 

With Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By K. P. Wll£ON, M.A., Fettcs 
College. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Tales of Ancient Thessaly. 

An Elementary Latin Reading - Book, with Notes and Vooabnlary. Bj 
J. W. B. Pbabok, M.A., Headmaster of Merton Court Preparatory Sc^l, 
SIdcnp; late Assistant-Master, TTnlversity College School, London, yuo 
a Preface by J. L. Paton, M.A., late Fellow of St John’s CoUege, 
Cambridge ; Headmaster of the Grammar School, Manchester. Is. 
Guardian. — “A striking and attractive volume. Altogether, we have hers 
quite a noteworthy Uttle venture, to which we wish all success.” 

Latin Verse Unseens. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Master, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
late Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Joint-Author of ‘Students 
Companion to Latin Authors. ’ Is. 6d. 

Schoolmaster. — "They form excellent praotioe in ' unseen ’ work, in a grrat 
varle^ of stylo and subject. For purposes of general study and as practice for 
examinations the book is a thoroughly useful one." 

Latin Historical Unseens. 

For Army Classes. By L. 0. Vadqhan Wilkes, M.A. 2s. 

Army and Navy Gazette. — " Will be found very useful by candidates for 
entrance to Sandhurst, Woolwich, and the Militia.” 

Stonyhurst Latin Grammar. 

By Rev. John Gsrakd. Second Edition. Pp. 199. 8s. 

Aditus Faciliores Qrieci. 

An Easy Greek Construing Book, with Complete Vocabulary. By the 
A. W. Potts, JLA., LL.H., and the Rev. C. Dabnell, MTA. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8to, 8s. 

Camenartim Flosculos in Usum Fettesianorum decerptos 
NoGs quibusdam illustraverunt A. Gdl. Potts, M.A., LL.D. ; 
Ghl. a. &ABD, M.A., LL.D. New Impression. Crown 8vo, Ss. di 
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Qfeek Accidence. 

For Use in Preparatory and PnWic Schools. By T. 0. Weathbehead 
H^ master, Choir School, King’s College, Cambridge ; formerly of 
iMty College, Cambridge, and Bell llniversi^ Scholox. 1b. 6d. 

least of its merits is the clearness of the type, both 

,|The most nsefnl book for be ginners sve have seen.” 

The Messenian Wars. 

^Elementary Greek Reader. With Exercises and Full Vocabnlary. By 
W. Auden, M.A., Principal, Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly 
^^i^ant-Siaster, Fettea College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
ambndge, and Bell University Scholar. Is. 6d. 

Rcvievr, — "A far more spirited narrative than the Anabasis. We 
warmly commend the hook," 

Higher Greek Prose. 

With an Introdnotlon hy H. W. Auden, M.A, Principal, Upper Canada 
'-ouege, Toronto. 2s. 6d. *,* Key (for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

— *'The selection of passages for translation into Greek is certainly 

of Education. — “A manual of well-graduated exercises in^ Greek 
Composition, ranging from short sentences to continnous pieces. 

Lower Greek Prose. 

By K. P. Wilson, M.A, Assistant-Master in Fettes College, Edlnhmgh. 
“S. ed. *,* ^ Xey [for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

„, 5 j^®ol Qnardian, — “A well-arranged book, designed to meet the needs of 
“iddle forms in schools.” 


Higher Greek Unseens. 

For the Use of Higher Forms and UniTersity Students. Select^, yjth 
Introductory Hints on Translation, hy H. W. Auden, „ 

i{Pper Canada College, Toronto : formerly Assistont-ilaster, Fettes txiliege, 
Edinburgh. 2s. OA 

Educational Times. — “It contains a good selection quite difficult enough 
or the highest forms of public schools.” . 

bchoolmaster.— “The introductory remarks on style and translation lorm 
eminently profitable preliminary reading for the earnest and diligent worker n 
tne golden mine of classical scholarship.’ 


Creek Unseens. 

Being One Hundred Passages fob 

Classes. Selected and arraugeffi With introduefaon by W. Lodban, fil.A., 

ClaAjicai Master, Tbo High School, Glasgow. 2s. 

, Ehis little book is designed for th e use of those prepa ri ng for the Lea ng e_ 

tifieate , Scotch UrM i Mntrlenlntion. a nd .siiniln rcxammations m 

SEiii '‘C extracts are drawh Irom over a score ol dlllcrcnt 

has ^en had in the selection to literarj' or historical interest, and in the arrange- 

ment to progrc.«sivo dilEculty. 
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Greek Verse Unseens. 

By T. K. MnJW, JI.A., Lecturer In Clnssios, University College, Dnudee, 
formerly Scholar of Wadliam CoU^, Oxford; Joint-Author of ‘Stndent’i 
Companion to Latin Authors.’ Is. 6d. 

School Guardian. — "A capital selection made with much discretion It 

is a great merit that the selections are intelligible apart from their context 
University Correspondent. — “This careful and judicious selection should 
he found very useful in the higher forms of schools and in preparing for less 
advanced University examinations for Honours.” 

Greek Test Papers. 

By James Moib, LittU., LL.D., late co-Rector of Aberdeen Grammar School 

2s. 6d. 

*,* A Key (for Teachers only), &*. net. 

University Correspondent. — “This useful book. The papers are based 

on the long experience of a practical teacher, and should prove extremely help- 
ful and suggestive to all teachers of Greek.” 

Greek Prose Phrase Book. 

Based on Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, and Plato. Arranged accord’ 
ing to subjects, with Indexes. By JE. W. Auden, M.A., Bdltor ot 
‘Meissner’s Latin Phrase Book.’ Interleaved, 8s. 6d. 

. Spectator, — “A good piece of work, and likely to be nsefuL”- 
Athensenm. — “A useful little volume, helpful to boys who are learning to 
write Greek prose.” 

Journal of Education. — “Of great service to schoolboys sad schoolmasters 
alike. Ihe idea of interleaving is especially commendable.” 


Aristophanes — Pax. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by H. Shaepdet, M.A., late Scholar 
of Corpus Christl College, Oxford. In 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net, 

A 5hort flistoiy of the Ancient Greeks from the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 

By P. GrUES, Litt.D., LL.D., University Reader in Comparative Philolo^i 
Cambridge. With Maps and Illustrations. [In preparation. 

Outlines of Greek History. 

By the Same Adthob. In 1 voL [In preparation, 

A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mtubs, M.A. Fellow of Magdalene College; Professor of 
Ancient History, Oxford. [In preparation. 
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BLACKWOODS’ 

ILLUSTRATED 

CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

GENERAi Editor— H. W. AUDEN, iLA., 

Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant-Master at 
verei^^hofaV of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Bell Uni 


heat -we liave seen of the ne'w type of soliool- 

Academy , “ if thg price of this series is oonsidered, ■we know 
not where to look for its equal.” 

Marjazlnc , — “The plates and maps seem to have 

of fv '^^Pored regardless of cost. We wonder how It can all he done 
at the price.” 


BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS. 

CiEsar— Gallic War, Boolcs L-III. 

^5* Habbwich, SLA., AesisLint-SIaster at Rugby ; late Scholar of 

Joan's College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabulary. Is, 6d, 

Ctesar— Gallic War, Books IV., V. 

By Ttev. St J. B. WT:r>-E-'Witxsos, M.A., Headmaster, Haileybnrj’ College; 
late Scholar of St John’s College. Cambridge. With or aritbout Vocabulary, 
Is. 6d. Voc-abularj' separately, Sd. 

Cresar— Gallic War, Books VI., VH. 

By C. A A. Du Postet, M.A., Assistant-Blaster at Harrow. With or with- 
ont Vocabularj*. Is. 6d, 

Virijil — Qeorffic 1. 

By J. SAnar.A.ON-r. M.A., .^s-iislant-Master at Westminster: late Scholar 
of Ucivrr>itT Polli-ge, Oiford. Is. Cd. 

VirfjU — Qeorcic IV. 

Bv J, .^^.u■■:^-AT-r-^. M .\ . A--!stirt-Ma-icr at Wt-itrainsler ; bate .Scholar of 
CtjiTcrAily riM* gc, Oxford. I.*-. (y\* 
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BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS— 


Virgil— yEneid, Books V., VI. 

By Eev. Sr J. B. Wynne WnxsoN, 51. A., Headmaster, fiaileytory 
College. Is. 6d, 

Ovid— Metamorphoses (Selections). 

By J. H. ViNOE, 51. A., late Scholar of Christ’s CoUege, Cambridge 
ABsistant-ATaater at Bradfield. Is. 6d. 

Ovid — Elegiac Extracts. 

Bv R. B. Bdbnaby, ALA. Oion. ; Classical Alaster, Trinity College, 
Qlenalmond. Is. 6d. 

Arrian — Anabasis, Books I., II. 

By H. W. Auden, ALA., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Camhrid^; 
Principal of Upjwr Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Assistant- Alaster 
at Fettes Allege. 2s. 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VI. 

By R E. SiKXS, ALA., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s College, 
Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Homer — Odyssey, Book VII. 

By B. E. Sikes, ALA., Fellow and Lecturer of St John’s Collie, 

Oombridge. [In prepartUxofi* 

Demosthenes — Olynthiacs, 1-3. 

By H. Sharplet, AI.A., late Scholar of Corpus College, Oxford; Asslstant- 
Alaster at Hereford School Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books I., II. 

By J. Saboeauht, ala., late Scholar of University College, Oxford; 
Asgistant-AIoster at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Horace — Odes, Books III., IV. 

By J. Sabqeaunt, ALA., Assistant-AIaster at Westminster. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — In Catilinam, I. -IV. 

By H. W. Auden, M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge; 
Principal of Upper Canada College, Toronto ; formerly Asristant-Master 
at Fettes College. Is. 6d. 

Cicero — De Senectute and De Amicitia. 

By J. H. ViNOB, ALA., Assistant-AIaster at Bradfield. 

[In preparation, 

Cicero — Pro Lege Manilla and Pro Archia. 

By K, P. Wilson, ALA., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; 
Assistant-AIaster at Fettes College. 2s. fid. ’ 
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BLACKWOODS’ CLASSICAL TEXTS— ewtCmjwrf. 


Cicero — Select Letters. 

Bj- Eev. T. Nioexin, M.A., Assistant-Master at Bossall. 2s. 6d. 

Cicero — Pro Caecina. 

By Eev. J. M. Lotion, M.A. Cantab., Assistant-llaster at Mariborongh 
t^Bege. . [/n preparation. 

Tacitus — Agricola. 

By H. F. Morland Simpson, M.A., late Scholar .of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge; Eector of Aberdeen Grammar School. \ln preparation. 

Xenophon — Anabasis, Books L, il. 

A> Jaqgeb, ST.A., late Scholar of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Head- 
Piaster, Queen Elizabeth's Grammar School, Mansfield. Is. 6(b 

Sallust — Jugurtha. 

By I. F. 'SJlEDLEr, M.A., A«sistant-Master at Westmiaaler ; late Fellovr of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Is. 6d. 

Euripides— Hercules Furens. 

By E, H. Blakenet, M.A., Headmaster, King’s School, Ely. 2s. $d. 

Livy—Book XXVIII. 

By G. Middleton, M.A., Classical Ma-^tcr in Aberdeen Grammar School ; 
and f^ofe.ssor Sooter, D.Litt., Tates Professor of Kev.- Testament Greek, 
Mansfield College, Orford. Is. 6<L 

Lit'y — Book- IX. 

By J. A. -JClCKlJN, B.A., late Scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge; 
Assistant-.tfaster at Liverpool College. [Jn preparation. 

Nepos — Select Lives. 

By Eev. E, J. tV. Hcrr.nioN, n.D., Headmaster of Eo..eall School. 

[/n (he press. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

FRENCH. 

(listoricaf Reader of Early French. 

of V.iv Grr.v-iV, Af Fr^'rit'h 

frMv- ‘liin. ‘ tn tr.f* vt-d f f V.r L’Oi Crnvuy. liy Uvithri.T A. 

hr^P.» Ofl- 1> r 4’r <>/ Lstiii, 

Cri^rr-’ty C ]U Z'\ h* Jh pAi'Nrt'T, '-kA., S’*,, 

Gu.zrdiarL— A :: 'j i "o t •>!» :r. hordh'-ol rrj 

U 
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The Tutorial Handbook of French Composition. 

By Alphed Mkroteii, L.-4s-L., Lecturer on French Language and Literature 
in the Uuiversitj' of St Andrews. Sa. 6d. 

Educational Times.— "A very useful book, which admirably accomplishes 

its object of helping students preparing for examinations It is on rather 

novel lines, which commend themselves at once to any one who has had to teach 
the subject.” 

French Historical Unseens. 

For Array Classes. By N. E. Toke, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Journal of Education. — “A dietinotly good book. Maybe unreservedly 

oommeuded.’ 

A First Book of “Free Composition” in French. 

By J. Edmond Mansion, B.-te-L., Headmaster of Modem Language in the 
Eoyal Academical Institution, Belfast. Is. 

Sohool World. — “We recommend it warmly to all teachers of French, and 
trust that it will have a adde oirculation.” 

French Test Papers for Civil Service and University 
Students. 

Edited by Emidr B. m Francois, French Tutor, Kodoliff^ House, Win- 
chester House, St Ives, io., Clifton, Bristol. 28. 

Weekly Register.— “Deserves as much praise as can be heaped on it 

Thorongmy good work throughout” 

All French Verbs in Twelve Hours (except Defective 
Verbs). 

By Aurkd J. Wtatt, M.A. Is. 

Weekly Register. — “Altogether unique among French grammatical helps, 
with a system, with a coup with avoidance of repetition, with a premium 

on inteUectnal study, which constituts a new departure.” 

The Children’s Guide to the French Language. 

By Annie G. Fkbrier, Teacher of French in the Ladies’ College, Queen 
Street, Edinburgh. Is, 

Sohoolxoaster.- — “The method is ^od, and the book will bo found helpful 
by those who have to teach French to email children.” 


GERMAN. 

A History of German Literature. 

By John G. Robertson, Ph.D., Professor of German In the University 
of London. lOs. 6d. net. 

Times. — "In such an enterprise oven a tolerable approach to success Is some- 
thing of an achievement, and in regard to German literature Mr Robertson 
appears to have made a nearer approach than any other English writer.” 

OuGines of the History of German Literature. 

For the Use of Schools. By the Same Author, Crown 8vo, 
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DR LUBOVIUS’ GERMAN SERIES. 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader and Writer. 

By topiB Luboviub, Ph.D., German Slaster, Billbead High School, Glns- 
gow ; Leoti^r on German, U.F.C. Training College; Eiaminer for Degrees 
in Arts, University of Glasgow. 

Part I. — Elementary. 2s. 

Part H. 8s. 

Lower German. 

Reading, Supplementary Grammar with Exercises, and Material for Com- 
position. With Notes and Vocabulary, and Ten Songs in Sol-Pa Notation, 
ny Loms Lubovius, Ph.D. 2s. 6d. 

Attenanm. — “The volume is well designed.” 

“Cparatory Schools Review. — “A capital reading-hook for middle forms. 

^^°^®ssive German ComposiGon. 

copious Notes and Idioms, and First ISTRODnonoN to Gebiian 
RHiLOLoaT. By Lotus Lubovius, Ph.D. Ss. 6d. 

A Iso in Two Parts : — 

Progressive German Composition. 2s. 6d. 

*»• A Key {for Teachers only), 5s. net. 

First introduction to German Philology. Is. 6d. 

Journal of Education. — “The passages for tianslntion are well selected, 
Mid the notes to the passages, as well as the grammatical introduction, give 

teal assistance The part of the book dealing with German philology deserves 

ete.at praise.” 


A Compendious German Reader. 

Consisting of Historic.sl Extracts, Specimens of German Literature, Lives 
of German Authors, an Outline of German Uistory (1C40-1SP01, Biographical and 
Hi-torical Notes. Hmeciallv adapted for the use of Army Classes. By G. B. 
Be,vk, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

Guardian. — “This method of compilation is cert.ainly an improvement on the 
hotch-potch of miscellaneous passages to be found in many of the older books.” 


Spartanerjunglinge. A Storj’ of Life in a Cadet College. 

By Paul vos Prc.'Kr.\:fsKl. IMilrd, with Vocabulary and Notes, by J. Jl. 
Monni'ns, M.A., Harter in MoJtni Languages,' .\berdeen Grammar 

Eojrool. 2 s. 

Scotsman. — “An admirable rr-.ader for le.ael.ing German on the new method 
an 1 1 * sure to prole i>opulr.r both with sttnUnt'- am! v.dih tcarhers." ’ 

flormnn Ponidor fnr Tor-Iiriiml 
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SPANf5H. 

A Spanish Grammar. 

"With Oopiona Breroiees in Translation and Composition ; Easy reading 
Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List of Idioms ; a Glossary 
of Commercial Terms (Engliah-Spanish) ; and a copious General Vocabulary 
^panish-EngUsh). By William A. Kjssbk, Teacher of Spanish, Hillhead 
High School, Glasgow. 8s. 6d. 

Investors’ Kevlew. — “To the student who wishes to master the Spanish 
language for commercial or literary purposes this admirable little book will 
prove in valuable.” 

Commerce. — “ Contains practically all that is necessary for the acguireineut 
of a working knowledge of the language.” 


MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

With numerous Examples, Eevision Tests, and Examination Papers. By 
A, Veitoh Lothian, M,A., B.So., F.ES.E, Mathematical and Science 
Lecturer, EC. Training College, Glasgow. IFtfA Attficers. Ss. fid. 

Gaardlan. — “A work of first-rate importanoe We should find it hard 

to suggest any improvement We venture to predict that when tho book 

becomes known, it will command a very wide clronlatton in our public schools 
and elsewhere.” 

Practical Arithmetical Exercises. 

Fob Sbniob PoriLa in Schools. Containing upwards of 8000 Ex^ples, 
consisting in great part of Problems, and 760 Eitraots from Examination 
Papera. Second Edition, Revised. 804 pages, 3s. RTM AttruKri, 3s. fid. 
Jambs Wklton, Esq., Lecttirer on Education, and Master of Method, 
Yorkshire CoUege, — “ Your ‘ Practical Arithmetic ’ seems to me the most oomploto 
collection of exercises In existence. Both idea and execution are excellent.” 

Elementary Algebra, 

The Complbte Book, 288 pp., oloth, 2s. With Answers, 2s. fid. Answers 
sold separately, price 9d, Pt. I., 64 pp., fid. Pt. II., 64 pp., fid. Pt. 
m., 70 pp., fid. Pt. TV., 90 pp., 9d. Answers to Pts. L, tL, III., each 
2d. Ansiaers to Pt. IV., 3d. 

Educational News. — “ A short and compact introduction to algebra. The 

exercises are remarkably good, and the arrangement of the subject-matter is on 
the soundest principles. The work is, on the whole, to bo commended as being' 
at once inexpensive and scholarly." 

Handbook of Mental Arithmetic. 

With 7200 Examples and Answers. 264 pp. 25. fid. Also In Six Parts, 
limp oloth, price fid. each. 

Teachers’ Monthly. — “The examples are mainly concrete, as tney should 
he, are of all varieties, and, what Is roost important, of the right amount of 
difficulty.” 

Edncatloiial Nows. — “This is, as a matter of fact, at once a handbook and a 
handy book. It is an absolnto storehouse of exercises in mental computations. 
Aere are most valuable practical hints to teachers.” 
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Modem Geometry of the Point, Straight Line, and 
Circle. 

An Elementary Treatise. By J. A. Third, D.Sc., Headma-ster of Spier’s 
School, Beith. 8s. 

Schoolmaster, — "Each branch of this rvide subject is treated ivith brevity, 
it is true, and yet with amazing completeness considering the size of the volume. 
So earnest and reliable an effort deserves success.” 

Journal of Education. — “An exceedingly useful text-book, full enough 
for nearly every educational purpose, and yet not repellent by overloading.” 

Mucational News. — “A book which will easily take rank among the best of 
its kind. The subject is treated with complete thoroughness and honesty,” 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth. Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., ParaUelograms and Tri- 
angles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d.; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
61 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Amwtrs may be had separately, price 2d. 
each Part. 

Educational Tlmea. — "The explanations are always clear and to the 
^hile the exercises are eo exceptionally numerous that a Tride selection is offered 
to the students who make use of the boot.” 

Higher Arithmetic. 

For Ex-Standard and Continnation Classes. 128 pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 
With Ansieers, cloth, lid. Anttoers may bo had separately, price 3d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Fifiy-Fifth Fhoitsand, 

Elements of Modern Geography. 

By the Rev. At.f.xa otifr Mackat, hL.D., F.E,G.S. Revised to the 
present time. Pp. SOO. 3s. 

Schoolmaster.— “ For senior pupils or pupil-teachers the book contains all 

that is desirable It is well got up, and bears the mark of much care in the 

authorship and editing.” 

Orse Hundred and Ninety-Sixth Thousand, 

Outlines of Modern Geography. 

By tbo Sajte Author. Revised to the pre.sent time. Pp. 128. Is. 

These ‘ Outlines ’ — in many respects an epitome of the ‘ Elements ’ — are care- 
fully prepared to meet the wants of beginners. The arrangement is the same 
as in the Author's larger works. 

One Hundred astd Fifth Thousand. 

First Steps in Geography. 

By the Sajie Author. 18mo, pp. 66. Sewed, 4d. ; in clotli, Cd. 
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A Manual of Classical Geography. 

By John L. Mtees, M.A., Professor of Ancient History, Oxford. 

{In preparation. 


CHEMISTRY AND POPULAR 
SCIENCE. 

Forty Elementary Lessons in Chemistry. 

By W. L. Saboant, M.A., Headmaster, Oakham School. Ulnstrated. 
Is. 6d. 

Glasgow Herald. — “Remarkably well arranged for teaching purposes, and 
shows the compiler to have a real grip of sound educational prmciples. The hook 
is clearly written and aptly illustrated.” 

Inorganic Tables, with Notes and Equations. 

By H. M. Timpany, B.Sc., Science Master, Borough Teohnioai School, 
Shrewsbury. Crown 8vo, Is. 

Things of Everyday. 

A Popular Science Reader on Some Common Things. With Dins- 
trations. 2s. 

Guardian. — “ Will be found useful by teachers in elementary and continu^on 

■ schools who have to conduct classes in the ‘science of common things.’ Well 

and strongly bound, and illustrate by beautifully clear diagraras.” 


GEOLOGY. 

An Intermediate Text-Book of Geology. 

By Professor Charles I/apwobth, LL.D., University, Birmingham. 
Founded on Dr Page’s ‘Introductory Tort-Boob of Geology.’ With Ulns- 
trations. 6s. 

Educational News. — “The work is lucid and attractive, and wlU take high 
rank among the best text-books on the subjecL” 

Publishers’ Clroular. — “The arrangement of the new book is in every way 
excellent, and it need hardly be said that it is thoroughly up to dote in all 

details Simplicity and clearness in the book are ns pronounced as its accuracy, 

and students and teachers alike will find it of lasting benefit to them.” 

Education. — “The name of the Author is a guarantee that the subject is 
effectively treated, and the information and views up to date.” 


PAL.«ONTOLOQY. 

A Manual of Palasontology. 

For the Use of Students. With a General Introduction on the Principles of 
Paheontology. By Profes-or H. Alletne Nicholson, Aberdeen, and 
Riohabd LiYdekker, B.A;, F.G.S. &c. Third Edition. Entirely rewritten 
and greatly enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, with 1419 Engravings. 63s. . 
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PHYSICAL QEOORAPHY. 

Fifteenth Edition, Revised. 

Introductory Text- Book of Physical Geography. 

VTith Sketch-Maps and UluBtrations. By David Page, &c.. Pro- 

fessor of Geology in the Durham College of Science, i^ewcastle, Kevised 
hy Professor Charles Lafworth. 28. 6d. 

Athensum. — *‘The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the eiplana- 
are so lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so 
Mtisfactorily shown, and, above all, the bearings of the allied sciences to Physical 
l^graphy are brought out with so much precision, that every reader will fee^ 
that difficulties have been removed, and the path of study smoothed before him. 

PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 

An Introductory Text-Book of Logic. 

^ith Numerous Examples and Exercises. By Sydney Herbert Melloke, 
M.A. (Lond.), D.So. (Edin.); Examiner in Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Swtsman, — ^*This is a well-stndied academic text-book, in which the 
traditional doctrine that has been handed down from Anstotle to the univer- 
sity professors of to-day is expounded with clearness, and upon an instructive 
^ystem which leads up uaturaJly to the deeper aud different speculations involved 

Di modem logic, The book, in fine, is an excellent working text-book of its 

subject, likely to prove useful both to students and to teachers . ' 

Elements of Psychology. 

Bj- Stdxet Herbert Mellone, M.A. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Edin.), and Maegabet 
DRDimoKD, M.A. (Edin.) Second Edition, ReGsed. Crorm Svo, 5s. 
Scotsman. — “Thoronahness is a feature of the ■work, and, treatin^^ psychology 
as a liring science, it will be found fresh, snggestire, and up-to-date.” 

Education. — “The authors of this volume have made .satisfactorv use of 
accredited authoritie.s ; in addition, they have pursued origiunl investications 
fmd conducted experiments, with the result that great freshness of treatment 
marts their contribution to the te.aching of psychology ” 

A Short History' of Logic. 

By Robert Adacison, LL.D., Late Professor of Logic in the tTnivcKity m 
Glasgow. Edited hy 'SV. R. SoRi.F.v. Idtt.D., LL.D., Fellow of the British 
Academy, Professor of Moral Pbilo-ophy, Uiiiver.-ity of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, net. 

“There no other History of Logic — short or long — in English, and no similar 
short work in any other language,’* 


FORESTRY. 

The Elements of British Forestry. 

A Haedbotd; r^r Poren Anprenliccs .and Students of Fore-try. By “Omt 
Msprr, DQ:.. Professor of Fo:(--try at the We-t of Scoll.and Agricultural 

Cell' -Author of * Tl'r Fores'er.' Croim 8vo, 5-. Cd. r.it. 


Forest Entomology. 

P.y A. T. GiLt,v::ni r.e, yve 


- . ..s AVon.l Miiir.m-rto UPGracethe Duke of Xorlhumbr- 
li-. i.K.G. fc'-'cc.mi llditwm. r.e\i-ed. Wth 851 Il’.u-tnitionF. Demy Svo. 
If.*, n-.t. 
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ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

BLACKW00D5’ 

LITERATURE READERS. 

Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., LLD., 

Professor of Edocatlon fn the University of London. 

BOOK I Pp. 228. Price Is. 

BOOK II Pp. 276. Price Is. 4d. 

BOOK III Pp. 308. Price le. 6d. 

BOOK IV Pp. 881. Price Is. 6d. 


MOTE. 

This new Series would seek to do for Literature what has 
already been done by many series of School keaders 
riistory, Oeography, and Science. Many teachers feel that 
their pupils should be introduced as soon as possible to the 
works of the great writers, and that reading may be learnt 
from these works at least as well as from compilationg 
specially written for the young. Because of recent chang es 
in Inspection, the present is a specially suitable time tor 
the Introduction of such a series Into Elementary t?chools^ 
In the Preparatory Uepartments of Secondary Schools ttig 
need for such a series is clamant. 

It is to be noted that the books are not manuals oI 
English literature, but merely Readers, the matter of which 
is drawn entirely from authors of recognised standing. Ah 
the usual aids given in Readers are supplied i but lllustrq- 
tlons, as affording no help in dealing with Literature, are 
excluded from the series. 

“ The Tolumes, -whloh are oapitally printed, oonnist of selected 
readings of inoreasing dlffloulty, to which notes and exeroises are 
added at the end. The seleoted pieces are admirably chosen, espeoiaus 
in the later books^ which will form a beginning for a really sounc 
and wide appreciation of the stores of good English' verse ana 
prose.”— ylfheufflom. , , 

“The selected readings are Interesting, and possessed of real 

literary value. The books are well bound, the paper is exoellenti 
and the unusual boldness and clear spacing of the type go f« to 
compensate for the entire absence of pictorial illustrations. ” — Oaaralaa. 

•‘A very excellent gradus to the more acoesBlble heights of the 

English Parnassus The appendices on spelling, word-building, 

and grammar are the work of a skilful, praotloal teacher.” — 
Mall Uaxette. _ 

“If we had the making of the English Educational Code for 
Elementary Schools, we should insert a regulation that all boys and 
girls should spend two whole years on these four books, and on 
nothing else.”— Bradford Observer. 

“The books are graded with remarkable skill.”— (7/asrow Herald. 
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Absolutely the best set of all the history readers that have hitherto 
l>een PubUshed.”-rAe Guardian. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 

for the children of the BRITISH EMPIRE.? (In Five Books.) 

ByM. B. SYNGE. 

Bftb Coloured Frontispieces and numerous Illustrations by 
B. AI, Synge, A.R.B., and Maps. 


book L on the SHOEES of the GEEAT sea. is. 4d. 

Colonial Edition, Is. 6d. 

Abraham— Into Africa— Greek Colonies — Athens — The Death of 
Phfi T Children of Israel — Socrates — The Story of Bomnlnsand Remus 

Fleet — Hiram, King of — HowHorotlus kept the Bridge — Coriolanus 
Fleet — The Storj' of — Alexander the Great — King of JIacedonia 
Story of the ArgODauts— The —The Conquest of India — Alexander’s 
fn iToy— The Adventures of Ulvwes — City — The Roman Flect—Thc Adventures of 

of History— The FaU of ‘Tyre— Hannfbal — The End of Carthage — The 
^itlsc of Carthnge — Honno’a Adventures Triumph of Rome — Julias C®sar — The 
2^ttle of Jlamthon— King Ahssuema Flight of Pompey— The Death of Oasar. 
■“■aow Leonidas kept the Pass — Some 


book IL the discovery of new worlds. Is. 6d. 

[hE Roman "World — The Tragedy of Xero— Mnld of Orleans — Prince Henry, the Sailor— 
Great Fire in Rome— The Detraction The Invention of Printing — Vasco da Gama’s 
'f Pompeii— 3iarcns Aurelius— Christians to Great Voyage — Golden Goa — Christopher 
Lions — A JCev' Rome — Tlie Armies of Columbus— The Last of tho Moors — Dzs- 
he Isorlh — King Arthnr and his Knights— coverr of the World— Columbus in 

Io*.r the Korthinen conquered England — Clialns — Disco\ery of the Pacific — MageD 
Hie First Crusade — Fre-lerick Barbarn«-=«n — Ian's Straits — ilontcruTua — Siege and Fall of 
rhe Third Cru.^adc — ^The Days of CHiivalrj' Mexico — Conquest of Peru — A Great 
■^Queen of th^ Adriatic — The Slcrj' of A'vvakcnlDg. 
darco Pnlo — Dante’s Great Poem — The 


BOOK riL THE AWAKENING OF ETJTwOPE. Is. 6d. 

Colonial Edition, Is. Od. 

— On%er Croriwell— Tvo FAmon^ Adnilrale 
— De Rujtor — TLe Founder of I’ctmsyl* 
vania— Th** ProgTT-=;^’ — Wilham’s 

Invit.atiou — Tl.e StnJc;:Jc in Ireland— The 

f*r Virnna bv the i nrks— Tho Story of 

.r the UR!'>h-Tjrf 1 the lUipieiiL-t< — Hie Bittl'* of nirnhrim— 

'F.,lr> Qm-'h — FiP-*. V/.i--'* of tl»- r-i't ; ilor ivt^r th'' Greit harn<*d Slii|tlialMIng 
Ir a C> r^: inj’ — llnd* >n — C.tj m { --CT.arltj XII. of S\rni, n — T.he Uoth'V'-l of 
T<^'n S -Uli — .he I'Uiidi:*'/ r>f Q j Fr«d»T’cl-’ Iho V' j ro’ind 

n - I'.T-i-iin Father^— "niLTtj- V< r*- Wr- j Ibo WrrM — Jfana Then" a— The Story of 
—Th'* Dutch a* Van C !o 3 ~ I Scotland. 


'tv-'UY ef the Xeth^rD.rds— Tlic of 

la^in LnD..*.-— TL^ of St liar- 

Lo’irc'', — Tie i.f 1 ^rden— WiHiam 

he S h n'. — Drth* Vovrgt. riunJ :!.»* 
IVorM — 1 L f' Grt'at Ariniha— \ irrir ‘s 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD— 


BOOK IV. THE STRUGGLE FOE SEA POWER Is. 9d. 


Tite Story of tho Great Kogul — Robert 
Olivo— Tlie Block Hole of Cnlcuttn— The 
Straggle for North America— Georgo VTaah- 
ington— How Pitt saved England— The Fall 
of Qaobec — “The Great Lord Hawke” — 
The Declaration of Independence — Captain 
Cook’a Story— Jamca Brace and the Nile — 
The Trial of Warren Hastings — Maria 
Antoinette — The Fall of the Bastlle — 
Napoleon Bonaparte — Horatio Nel'ion— The 
Adventures of Mungo Park — The Travels of 
Baron Humboldt — iTio Battle of the Nile — 


Copenhagen — Napoleon — Trafalrtr — Ti 
Death of Noh^on— The Rise of WeTUngten- 
The First An^tralian Colony— Story of th 
Slave Trade — The Defence of Saracen— S 
John Moore at Corunna— Tlie Victory ( 
Talavera — Tlie Peasant Hero of the TyroL 
The “Shannon” and tho “Chesapeake - 
Napoleon’s Retreat from Moscow— Welllei 
Ion’s Victories in Spain— The Fall of th 
Empire— Story of the Steam Engine— Wate 
loo — Tho Exile of St Helena. 


BOOK V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 2s. 


How Spain lost South America — Tho Greek 
War — Victoria, Queen of England — Tho 
Great Boer Trek — Tho Story of Natal— Tho 
Story of Canada— The Winning of tho West 
— A Groat Arctic Expedition — ^Dlscoverlea In 
Australia— Thft Last King of France— Louis 
Kossuth and Hungary — The Crimean War — 
The Indian itutlny— Klngof United Italy 
—Civil War tn Araerica-^o iloxJcon Re- 
volution— Founding tho German Empire — 
Tho Franco-German War— The Dream of 
Cecil Rhodes — The Dutch Repabllcs In 


South Africa— Li\'ing3tone'8 discoveries 1 
Central Africa — China ’s Long Sleep— Jsp*' 
Britain’s Ally— Russia— The Annexation 
Burma — Tho Story of Afghanistan— Th 
Empire of India — Gordon, the 
Khartum— Tho Redemption of Eg^t— Tc 
Story of British West Africa— The Storv ( 
Uganda — Fho Fonnding of Bhodesla- 
Britiah South Africa — The Dominion ( 
Canada — Anstnilla — The New 
Freedom for Cuba— Reign of Queen Victorl 
—Welding the Emplre-^tircnship. 


Also in 2 volumes, at 8s. Bd. each net, suitable as prize books. 


Uniform with this Series. 

THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. 

With natnerous Illastrstlons by Brinsley Le Pana* 


I. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES. lod. 

CONTENTS 


1. LIt-tle Red Rl-ding Hood. 

2. The Three Bears. 

8. The Snow-Child. 

4. Tom Thumb. 

6. The Ug-^ Dnek-Ung. 
fl. Pubs in Boots. 

7. The Lit-tle Girl and the Gats. 

8. Jack and tho Baan-Stalk. 

P. Gol-dy. 

10. Oin-der-ol-la— Part I, 


11. Oin-der-el-b — Part II. 

13. The Lost Bell. 

18. Jock tl>e Gi-ant Kill-er. 

14. Star-briglit and Blrdde. 

16. Bean-ty and the Beast. 

IO. Peach-bor-Ung. , 

17. In Search of a Night’s . 

18. Dick Whlt-tJnc-ton and his Cat. 

IP. The Sleop-lng J^au-ty. 


II. STORIES OP THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES. lod. 

CONTENTS. 


L A-bout the Gods. 

2, The Names of the Gods. 

3, 3\irn-ed lu-to Stone. 

4, The rthln-ing Ohar-I«ot. 

6. The Laur-el Tree. 

0 , A Horse with Wings. 

7. The Ov-press Tree. 

8. The Frnlta of the Earth. 

9. Oo-pld*s Gold-en Ar-rows. 

10. Pan^s PiP«* 

II ^^"^SofKlnd.n^s. 


13. Ab-a-lan-ta’s Race. 

14. The 8tor-y of Al-ces-tis- 

16. The Snow-White Ball 

16. The Spl-der and his Web 

17. I-o— the White Cow. 

18. The Three Qold-en Ap-ples. 

19. The 01-ive Tree. 

20. A Bov Her-o of Old. 

21. The Thread of Ar-I-ad-ne. 

22. The Boy who tried to Fly, 
28. Tho Gold-en Harp. 

Teacher’s Appenoix. 
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liielyto make it palatable to young folks, “F” 
say tliat tip ^ these * Storiea of the Englmh-’ It is no exaggeration to 

Imt a work represente not only a masterpiece In literature for children, 
« wors; 01 no sUght Tolue for the national good.’’— Scotsman. 


STORIES OF THE ENGLISH 

for schools. 


By F. 

FOR JUNIOR SOEOLARS. 

VoL. 1— FEOir THE COJIES’G OF THE ENGLISH TO THE AKJIADJ la. 6cf. 

conJng of the TThite Horse — The coming of the Cross — ^The Fight 
jJincFj ^he Great— Edward the Confessor — AVliham the Connnerer — ^The 

Sinmn tL ??t Broom— Richard Llon-Hearh-King John and Magna Cliarta— Earl 

and +>10 Edward the Eugllj^hmau — BannocKbum and Berkeley — The EfoTis 

Henn* vryt ^^8 dethroned— Prince Hal — King Harrj* — The ‘Wars of the Ro^es — 

Oneen • -d Revolt from Rome — Edwrud \ I. and Marj' — Elizabeth, the Great 

f31 pVt.{A the Cruise of the Pelican ; (2) Mary, Queen of Scots; 

^ If r r “lots and the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew ; (4) The Armada- 

Castle— Tlie Pharos, Dover— Norsemen— Homes of our 
Gatllard— Tombof a Cmsadct' (Geivase AJard), TVinchelsea Chnrch— 
rnaiTon Castle — Coronation Chair, IVestTninster Abbey — Knignts of tho Fonrteenth 
Edward the Third— The Battle of Cress%*— Tomb of Ed^mnl tho Third, I\'est- 
^“’Tomb of the Black Prince, CantWhury Cathedral— Richard II. on Ids 
.4P8® to Ireland— Jerusalem Chamber, IVestmlnster Abbey— Henrj* V. witli 3 IllJtary 
^xenaants— Henry V. addressing his Army — Joan of Arc— The CiouTung of Honry VIL 
or^osworth Field— Henrj- VIII.— ‘Wolsev— Sir Tliomas More taking leave of his Daughter 
T^lais during the Sixteenth Centurj-— Queen Elizabeth— The Armada— Drako— Mary, 
Queen of Scots — Drake playing Bo^\ls with his Captains — Sir AVnlter Raloigh. 


FOR SEKiOR, SCHOLARS. 

Vou II.— THE STRUGGLE FOR POiVER AND GREATER ENGLAND.— I s. 6d, 

CO.VTEiVrS.— The First of the Stuarts— TliP Strugcle for Power— Tlio Puntan T\Tanny 
•“The Second Struggle for Power : Charles IL— The Revolution— Tlip Fight with Franco: 
Tilt Dutch King— Queen Anne and Marlborough — Greater h ngland — The Story of Anson — 
The Sion of Wolfe— Tlu* Storv* of Captain Cook— The Story of Clive— The War of Ain**riran 
Imlep^ndence— The great F^?nch War— Th^' otorj' of Nelson— The Story of the Great Duke 
— ^Tlie End of the Stories. 

IXfLt/SrRJT/O-VS.— James L— Bacon— Cliarles L— A Ca%-al(er— Oliver Cromwell— The 
Great Fire of I.ondon — Tlip S*^%‘cn Bl-ahop-^ going to the Tower — Landing of William of 
Orange in EngLuid — M.arlliorough — OibrilLar — Chathara — Fight betvvoen the Ortfurv-n and 
th^ Manila Ship — General Wolfe — Tlie Dr.^th of Captain Cook — Washington — Pjtt — 
Nat*oh'on Bona^rte — N< Ison — IT M.S. I'.cfer;/, rortMrouth ilarliour — DuV.e of Wellington 
— Ncpol'^n on board the 

Moira 0*SclIJ, Author of * Song« of the Glen of Ajitrim/ writing to Mr Blackwootl, 
savs: “ F/b * Storiea of tho Engliih* w.a* written for luy little daughter Susan. Tho 
child Is quite £.iscinat'*d by it. but oqimlly ao arc ail the grown-up friends to whom 
I have shown ft. I lent it onco to a a.aiJor undo, nnd he sat up to all hours of that 
night with it. ard afterw.iriB told me that he couM hardly believe that such an 
account of Nelson’s gre.at Inttle^ had been wntlon by a womnu. bec.ime it was 
I'echnicaUy nccuntte And a soldier friend and critic used nlmo'^t the p.arao words 
alvint the account of rdarllmrough's campaiens >*. is tho mo^t pitient and faithful 
student of history th.at I know. She h iS such a strong literary sen:-^ that cho simply 
rocid not write anytt-ing except in a hfT*nirr form, .'trid ciinhln'*(l with it she nos 
that rare thing, a Judicial inictL Tliie, I think, gives her work a quite peculiar 
value." 
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Standard Readers. 


Bcvisod Bdilion, 'With Sunplcmentarj' Pages, consisting of “Spdlh 
Lists,” '‘Word-Bnilding," " Prefixes and Sufilics," ic. Profutely Bln 
tmtod with Saperior Engravings, 


BOOK I. 40 Lessons .... 8^ 

BOOK 11. 40Los,sons . , . . 8d. 

BOOK III. CO Lessons . . , . Is. Od. 

BOOK IV. CO Lessons . , . . Is. 3d. 

BOOK V. CO Lessons . . . ,1*. 4d. 

BOOK VI. CO Lessons .... !*■ CiJ- 


Schoolmaster. — "Wo strongl}- recommend these boohs.. .....Children will t* 

snro to like them; the matter is extremely suitable and interesting, the pnnt 
very distinct, and the p.apor a pleasure to feel." 


Infant Scries. 

FIRST PICTURE PRIMER. , Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
SECOND PICTURE PRIMER , , Sewed, 2d. ; cloth, Sd. 
PICTURE READING SDEBTS. 

IST Seiues. I 2kd Seoiks. 

Each containing 16 sheets, nnroonntcii, 3s. 64. Monniti on S boaids, 
with cloth border, price 14a.; varnished, Ss. Cd. per sot extra. 

Or the 16 sheets laid on linen, ramlshotl, and mounted on » roller, 
17s. Cd. 

THE INFANT PICTURE READER. With nnmerona Ulnstrations. 
Cloth, Bmp, Cd. 

Educational News. — “Teachers will find these Piinicrs a rtsefnl introduction 
to the art of reading. We consider them well adapted to their purpose. 


Qeoffraphical Readers. 

With numerons JIaps, Diagrams, and Dlnstrations. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. (For Stand. 1.) 

96 pp. 0d. 

BOOK 

L 

(For Stand. 

n.) 06 pp. 


9d. 

BOOK 

n. 

(For Stand. 

in.) 166 pp. 


. Is. Od. 

BOOK 

m. 

^or Stand. 

rv.) 102 pp. 


. Is. 3d. 

BOOK 

IV. 

(For Stand. 

V.) 266 pp. 


. Is. 6d. 

BOOK 

V. 

(For Stand. 

VT.) 256 pp. 


. Is. 6d. 

BOOK 

VL 

(For Stand. VII.) 266 pp. 

. 

. Is. 0d, 


Schoolmaster. — “This is a resBy eioeUent series of Geographical Boadera. 
The volumes have. In common, the attractiveness which good paper, clear typo, 
effective woodcuts, and durable binding can present ; whilst their contents, both 
as to quality and quantity, are so graded as to be admirably adapted to the 
several sta^ of the pupil’s progress.” 
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Historical Readers. 


nmnercms Portraits, Maps, and otter IHnstrations, 


SHORT STORIES PROM ENGLISH 

history 

hrst historical reader 

SECOND HISTORICAL READER 
HISTORICAL READER 


. 160 pp. Is. Od. 
. 160 pp. Is. Od. 
. 224 pp. Is. 4d- 
266 pp. Is. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.— “These nerr Historical Readers have teen carefnUy compiled 
imriTflt selected; tlie story ia well told in language most ^ely to 

* itsell in the memory of yonnpr chfldxen ; and the poetical pieces are 

fitog accompaniments to the prose.” 

• Board Chronicle.—" The treatment is unconventional, but always 

"Bt® volumes wUl meet with much Invonr generally as bvely, 
Metal, high-toned Historical Readers.” 


Standard Authors. 

Adapted for Schools. 

HAiVTHORNE’S TANGLEWOOD TALES. iVith Notes and lUnstra- 
tioM. 160 pp. Is. 2d. 


Aj'toun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 

'W’ith Introduction, Notes, and Life of the Author, for Junior Classes. 

EDrNBHRGH AFTER FLODDEN . 82 pages, 2(1. ; clot^ SJd. 
the EXECUTION OF MONTROSE . 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth. 3^0. 
THE BORIAL.MARCH OF DUNDEE 32 pages, M. ; cloth, 
the ISLAND OF THE SCOTS . • 32 pages, 2d. ; cloth, 3id. 


Teachers' Aid. Capital tSfc?ers".” 

Plmstahing; we commend them heartily to o -ntps 

Educational News.-*' Useful f J„®":^dJS;t^For' diks^urpoLs 

are exceedingly appropriate, and leave ‘ 

■PTC can specially recommend these little book. . 


School Recitation Books. 


BOOK 

I. 

S2 pages 

- 


2d. 

2a. 

. ..d. 

Cd. 
4(1. 
4(1. 

BOOK 

11. 

32 pages 



BOOK 

in. 

4S pages 



BOOK 

IV. 

-tS pages 



BOOK 

V. 

Cl pig.a 



BOOK 

VI. 

G1 page-. 

- 

• 


Schooimictress 
t^ratr.rc ’ 

ot'-i .'..-I c. 


_'‘Thc'c til W,:ti are a valuable contribution to school 
fer ttan.l.*.rd arc judiciou-ly cbo'cn. the cipHnatory 
eu. a* the end of errry lr«.oa are very suitable. 
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Grammar and Analysis. 

BOOK ir. 24 pages , 
BOOK ni. 24 pages . 
BOOK IV. 48 pages . 
BOOK V. 64 pages . 
BOOK yi. 04 pages . 
BOOK VII. 64 pages . 


. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2.id, 

. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2^6. 

. Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d, 

. Paper, 8d. ; cloth, 4d. 

. Paper, Sd. ; cloth, 4d. 

. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


Sohoolmoster, — “This is a series of good practical boohs whose merits ought 
to ensure for them a wide sale. Among their leading merits are simplicity in 
definitions, judicious recapitulation, and abundance of well-selected eiercises 
for practice.” 

Teachers' Aid. — "For thoroughness, method, style, and high-class work, 

commend us to these little text-books A practical hand has impressed 

every line with individuality Wo are determined to use them in our own 

department.” 


ArithmeGcal Exercises. 


BOOK 

I. 



. Paper, IJd. 

cloth, 2id. 

BOOK 

n. 



. Paper, IJd. 

cloth, 2Jd. 

BOOK 

m. 



. Paper, 2d. ; 

cloth, Sd. 

BOOK 

IV. 



. Paper, 2d. ; 

cloth, 3d. 

BOOK 

V. 



. Paper, 2d. ; 

cloth, Sd. 

BOOK 

VL 



. Paper, 2d. ; 

cloth, Sd. 

BOOK 

vn. 



. Paper, Sd. ; 

cloth, 4d, 


HIGHER ARITHIIETIO for Ex-Standard and Continua- 
tion Classes. 128 pp. . . Paper, 0d. ; cloth, 8d. 

%• A/fSWJlRS may be had separaidy, and are supplied direct 
to Teachers only. 

Schoolmaster. — “We can yieak in terms of high praise respecting this series 
of Arithmetical Exercises. They have been carefully constructed. They are 

well graduated, and contain a large and varied collection of examples We 

can recommend the series to our readers.” 

Sohoolmistrens. — “ Large quantity, excellent quality, great variety, and good 
arrangement are the characteristics of this set of Arithmetical Exercises.” 


Elementary Grammar and Composition. 

Based on the Analtsis op BEnrsaroES. With a Chapter on Wobd-Bciedino 
and Debivation, and containing numerous Exercises. Now Edition, is. 

Schoolmaster. — “A very valuable book. It is oonstructive as well as analytic, 
and well-planned exercises have been framed to teach the young student how to 

use the elements of his mother-tongue. A junior text-book that is calculated 

to yield most satisfactory results.” 

Educational Times. — “ The plan onght to work well A decided advance 

from the old-fashioned practice of teaching.” 


Educational Works. 
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Grammar and Analysis. 

Scotch Code. 

STANDABD IL 24 pages. Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2}d. 

STANDARD in. 32 pages. Paper, l^d. ; cloth, 2Jd. 

STANDARD IV. 66 pages. Paper, 2Jd. ; cloth, S^d. 

STANDARD V. 66 pages. Paper, 2.1d. ; cloth, 3Jd. 

STANDARD VL 64 pages. Paper, 8d. ; cloth, 4d. 

Teachers’ Aid. — “These are thonghtfnUy -written and very practicaUy con- 
ceived little helps They are most exhaustive, and brimming with examples. 

New Arithmetical Exercises. 

Scotch Code. 

STANDARD L 32 pages . Paper, lid. ; cloth, 2M. 

STANDARD II. 82 pages . Paper, IJd. ; cloth, 2^. 

STANDARD ILL 56 pages . Paper, 2i ; cloth, 3d. 

STANDARD rV. 61 pages . Paper, 8d. ; cloth, 4A 

STANDARD V. 80 pages . Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 

STANDARD VI. 80 pages . Pajier, 4d. ; cloth, 6A 

BUG HER ARITHhlETIC for Ex-Standard and Continua- 
tion Classes 128 pages . Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8A 

*,.*■ AKSWERS may be had separately, and are supplied direct 
to Teachers only. 

Educational News, — “The gradation of the exercises is perfect, and the 
examples, which are very numerous, are of every conceivable variety. There is 
ample choice for the teacher under every head. We recommend the series as 
exceUent School Arithmetics.” 

Merit Certificate Arithmetic. 

96 pp. Paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, Sd. 

Mensuration. 

128 pp., cloth. Is. Also in Two Parts. Pt. I., Parallelograms and 
Triangles. 64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Pt. II., Circles and Solids. 
64 pp. Paper, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. Ansicers may he . had separately, price 
2d. each Part 

Educational Times. — “The explanations are always clear and to the point, 
while the exorcises are so exceptionally nnmerous that a -wide selection is 
offered to the students who make nse of the book.” 

.A First Book on Physical Geography. 

For Use in Scliool'^. C4 pp 4d. 

JoTXrnal of Education, — “This is a capital little book, describing shortly 
and clearly the geographical phenomenQ of nature/* 
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William Blackwood & Sons’ List. 


Manual Instruction — Woodwork. Designed to iraET thb 
Rhqdibements of the Minute op the Soienoe and Aet Depaetjohit 
ON Manual iHSTRUOnON. By GEORGE ST JOHN, UndenominatioDBl 
School, HandsTvorth, Birmingham. With 100 lUnstrations. Is. 

Blackwoods' Simplex Civil Service Copy Books. 

By John T. Psaeob, B.A., Leith Academy. Price 2d. each. 

CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 

No. 1, Elements, Short Letters, Words. 

It 2. Long Letters, Easy Words. 

11 3. Capitals, Half-line Words. 

11 4. Text, Double Ruling, Sentences. 

II 6. Half-Tart, Sentences, Figures. 

II 6. Intermediate, Transcription, &c. 

II 7. Small Hand, Double Ruling. 

II 8. Small Hand, Single Ruling. 

The Headlines are gradttaied, up-to-date, and attradive. 


Blackwoods’ Universal Writing Books. 

Have been designed to accompany the above series, and teachers •wiU find it 
advantageous to use them as Dictation Copies, because by them the learner 
is kept continually -writing at the correct slope, &c. No 1. is adapted for 
Lowbb Clabsbb, No. 2 for Hioheb Olasbbs. Price 2d. each. 


Practical Teacher. — “ Our readers would do well to write for a specimen of 
this book, and of the blank exercise-books ruled on the same principle. They 
are worth carefnl attention." 

School World. — “Those teachers who are anxions to train their pnpils to 
■write in the stylo associated -with Civil Service Competitions should find the 
copy-books designed by Mr Pearce very nsefnl. The -writiDg is certainly simple; 
it may, in fact, he reduced to four elements, in which the pupil is rigorously 
exercised in the earlier hooka before proceeding in later numbers to continnoM 

^^^o'olmaater. “Those of our readers in search of new books should see 

Journal of Education.— “ Aids the eye and guides the hand, and that 
checkmates any bias towards error in the slope. 


UNIVERSITY CALENDARS. 

St Andrews University Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senatus Academlcus. Crown 8vo, 2s. fid. net. 

St Andrews University L.L.A. Calendar. 

Printed and Published for the Senstns Academlcus. Crown 8vo, Is. 


WILIiIAM; BLACKWOOD & SONS, EniHBURaH and London. 


